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THE DECADENT TENDENCY 
IN CURRENT FICTION 


By Epwin Marxuam, LL. D. 


Author of *‘ The Man With the Hoe, and Other Poems,”’ ‘f The 

Shoes of Happiness, and Other Poems,’’ ‘‘ California the Wonder- 

ful,” ‘‘The Children in Bondage’’ and other works; Honorary 
President of the Poetry Society of America 


Modern Society slandered by sex-obsessed and pathological fiction—De- 
cadent psychology ignores universal ideal of beauty—Analysis of the un- 
savory literature of Europe and America—Recent works of saner trend 
prove that facts of life can be depicted in conformity with spiritual laws 


ICTION should be an artistic tran- 
K script of life. The novelist has no 

more right to slander society than I 
have to slander my neighbor. 

Free-speaking novels are pouring from 
the press in England and America. Are 
they a fair representation of Anglo-Saxon 
life, and do they have any real worth? 
Do they express the true tendencies of the 
age, and do they carry those spiritual 
ideals that are the eternal forces behind 
life? 

Even a brief inspection of this fiction 
shows it to be a filthy current of sex- 
obsession, tainted with dregs of sex-per- 
version—a current that spreads pestilence 
wherever its putrid waters flow. 


The writers of these novels break away 
from all the restraints of the past. They 
look upon themselves and their following 
as the only free men. They reject utterly 
the spiritual view of existence. They find 
life a mere merry-go-round, moving on a 
predetermined curve. What are affec- 
tions, afflictions, pleasures, aspirations? 
They are mere mechanical or chemical re- 
actions in life’s eternal recurrences of 
chance and change. 

Here is no profound philosophy, no in- 
spiring vision—nothing but a cynical ma- 
terialism. The novels that rise from this 
cold, bare ground proclaim no law of 
action other than the selfish, individual- 
istic law of thrust and parry. Idealities 
and heroisms do not exist. 
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What these new writers call “love” is 
the brute attraction of the herd or the 
easy promiscuity of the harem. All that 
religion and the higher poetry have 
labored for since the caveman is by them 
obliterated. The interest they show in sex 
is largely pathological; they see it chiefly 
in its diseased and erotic manifestations, 
never as the sacred mystery of existence. 


These writers hand out their stories of 
savage abandonment to pleasure as ~“ ad- 
vanced ” fiction. Yet they are taking their 
motives only from the sex-excesses in the 
days of degenerate Rome. We sense in 
them all the atmosphere that surrounded 
Messalina in her intrigues and Helioga- 
balus in his debaucheries. Londor. was 
never bestial like Rome; nevertheless, 
some passages in Elizabethan literature 
are impossible to our modern ears. 


Erotic Writers Not True To Lire 


All life is the proper field of art—the 
dissolute as well as the divine. Why, 
then, are some books called unclean, some 
writers called decadeni, and their work 
proclaimed destructive to the soul ? 

Because the writers are not really true 
to life. They do not give the :vhole of 
life; for the whole contains not only these 
realistic facts but also the ideal which 
sheds the light of eternity upon these facts. 
The ideal is that which completes the real, 
shows its higher meanings and possibili- 
ties. Therefore a naked realism is not 
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true to life; it leaves out the most im- 
portant reality. 

This shows where these new realists are 
inartistic; they do not add the ideal to the 
fact. They do not make clear the final 
descent of retribution upon the wrong, the 
return of the deed upon the doer. And 
this does not mean that they should 
preach; all these consequences can be 
shown in the proper artistic handling of 
the fateful movements of life. 


All may not agree with me, but I think 
that Sudermann’s story “The Song of 
Songs” illustrates the artistic and proper 
use of the facts. We see here the down- 
ward career of a woman on the sex road. 
We see her at the end sitting in the midst 
of luxury; but we see her stripped of her 
young ideality, now a mere hulk of flesh, 
at ease like a cat in the sun. Sudermann 


—without direct preaching — makes us 
realize that the terrible punishment is not 
something that happens fo us, but some- 
thing that happens in us. 

Frankness, even Hogarthian frankness, 
is admissible, provided the grossness does 


not exist as an end in itself but is pro- 
jected before us to make plain the higher 
. truth—the final nullity and satiety of vice. 
Anything is permissible that will help us 
to distinguish between the wholesome and 
ihe abnormal. 


In passing, let me note the fact that this 
new fiction swings entirely upon the pivot 
of sex as set forth by Freud. The drive 
of “the inner subconscious urge” and 
“the outer collective pressure” now takes 
the place of conscience, free-will, duty, 
honor and the other motivations of the 
past. In this new psychology the Freu- 
dian complexes are the Fates, in a scheme 
where the exceptional is taken for the 
average, the remembered for the immedi- 
ate, the distorted for the normal, the ex- 
perimental for the ultimate. Here the 
subtlest and most obscure workings of the 
spirit are standardized and pigeonholed 
as though they were the parts of an 
automobile. These new fictionists seem 
to forget that the deeper life of man is 
subtle and elusive; and also forget that 
their work is to set before us a man in 
his aspiration or his despair, to show us 
the collisions between the flesh and the 
spirit, and to do all this in such a way 
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as to make clear the imperishable union 
between character and destiny. Only the 
scientist should elucidate the subtleties of 
psychology. Fiction is not pamphlet. 

The novelist, undoubtedly, needs to have 
deep insights into psychology—needs to 
know especially that there is an invari- 
able correspondence between the inner and 
the outer man—needs to know that the 
face is the map of the soul. Any great 
change in the soul is stamped upon the 
countenance, If a man turns inwardly to 
a wolf, the wolf will be soon looking out 
of his eyes. If he turns inwardly to a 
hog, the hog will soon be peering from 
his features and be grunting in his voice. 
The novelist needs to know that destiny 
is the echo of character. 


New PacanismM IGNORES PROGRESS 


Instead of taking this high ground, our 
new realists seem to be burdened with a 
sex-obsession. Sex is a divine force and 
should be used only for divine ends. I: 
is perhaps the most sacred energy in man. 
This truth should be broadcast over the 
world—through art as well as through 
science. But our new writers appear to 
be a whole diameter away from this basis. 
They seem to gravitate to the ground occu- 
pied by the lower savage races, the ground 
of carnality and promiscuity. They take 
their stand upon a shifting desert, aban- 
doned long ago by the higher types of 
men in their upward march. 


Here we reach the battle-line. The new 
writers and their followers cry out for 
freedom, freedom to follow their instincts. 
to chase the bubble of pleasure. Their 
loudest cry is heard in the demand that 
nature shall have free sway. Whoever op- 
poses this demand is attacked as “ a weak- 
ling,” as “a Puritan”—yea, as a mid- 
Victorian! 

But is this deification of nature justi- 
fied by the experience of the ages? It is 
not justified; for it is only a return to 
the lower levels of paganism, a return to 
the worship of the mere energies of nature. 

What has been the method of man in 
his long climb from the far beginning? 
He has climbed through inward battle and 
through outward battle against the un- 
chained instincts and brute forces of 
nature. In the main, nature is a sub- 
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human empire, a realm of jealousies and 
conflicts, a realm where there is neither 
moderation nor mercy, neither conscience 
nor compassion. Even though the germs 
of these virtues are 
in nature, it remains 
man’s high obliga- 
tion to evolve these 
germs into their per- 
fect flower. Certain 
it is that all that is 
noblest in civiliza- 
tion has been wrested 
from the grudging 
crip of the nature 
forces. 

In brief, man _ be- 
longs to an octave of 
existence higher than 
the mere nature in- 
stincts that dominate 
the animal world. 
Though man must 
place his feet firmly 
upon nature, he never 
becomes true man 
until he uplifts him- 
self above nature. 
He never enters into 
his true greatness 
until he establishes 
above the empire of 
nature the Empire of 
Man. 

Thus far I have 
tried to show the un- 
soundness of the phi- 
losophy found in 
these new novels. Let 
me first analyze the 
contents of a few of 
those produced in European countries. 

I begin with one whose hero is the his- 
toric Casanova, a Venetian of the eigh- 
teenth century, a man of evil eminence, a 
high-power adventurer, a genius in his 
way, with all traces of conscience obliter- 
ated from his mind. He careered for half 
a century through many lands, coming in 
contact with the Pope, with Voltaire, with 
Frederick the Great, being all things to all 
men—courtier, traveler, traitor, liar, liber- 
tines Women went down before his in- 
fernal magic like blades of grass before 
the scythe. 

In one of the best-sellers an imagined 
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story: is built around this unsavory Casa- 
nova whereir. we get a lip-smacking record 
of new villainies committed by this lord 
of villainy. He ruins three women in one 
family—a mother, her 
daughter, and then 
the young daughter 
of the daughter, a 
terrified child of 13. 
Thus he stretches his 
black trail over three 
generations. This is 
only one account of 
his many outrages. 
The author shows 
no concern about all 
this, but tells the tale 
with the calmness 
with which a grocer 
would count out a 
dozen eggs; and he 
seems to feel only 


complacency over the 
cleverness of this un- 
speakable sex-sot. 


England has her 


quota of these un- 
savory stories, a 
country where the 
stern morality of 
George Eliot was a 
lighted tower in fic- 
tion for fifty years. 
Turn to a certain wo- 
man novelist of con- 
temporary England, 
a writer having the. 
fine touch of the art- 
ist, a writer who gave 
us one of the noblest novels of the World 
War. She now casually relates the story of 
a heroine, strong, loving, eager to serve, 
who is from the first victimized by the 
utter selfishness of a whole family all of 
whom (save one brother whom she flouts) 
eat out her heart and absorb her strength. 
In order to nurse back the life of a shell- 
shocked man of the household she submits 
without a murmur to the sharp tongues 
of the gossips. Later, to show her indif- 
ference to public opinion, she gives her- 
self to another brother of this household, 
a man who had selfishly left her heart- 
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broken in an earlier crisis—a man now 
married to a loving and trusting woman. 
All the members of his high-bred English 
family accept without question all these 
scandals and rumors of scandals. The 
mother even spreads the story. Finally, 
the wife—properly psychoanalyzed—re- 
tires from the triangle, leaving the way 
clear for the selfish husband and the com- 
plaisant girl. 

The author appears to acquiesce cheer- 
fully in this welter of loose living and 
loose thinking. She might reply by say- 
ing that she is not a preacher; she is a 
writer holding the mirror up to nature and 
letting life preach its own moral. But does 
she hold the mirror up to nature; does she 
let life preach its moral? It is her busi- 
ness as a true artist to hold the mirror 
at such an angle that it will disclose what 
life is doing to the character. We must 
see what deeds are doing to the soul. 
Moreover, the author's reticence seems to 


imply that all this easy virtue is typical 
of English society. 
Another English novelist, now also emi- 


nent as a historian, dips a pen deep into 
the Freudian ink-horn. He depicts a doc- 
tor, an expert dabbler in the new psychol- 
ogy. This doctor has an overwrought 
patient, an English nobleman managing 
many important public matters. His con- 
science keeps its track in business con- 
cerns, but goes off at a tangent in sex 
relations. His nerves have gone jumpy; 
so the doctor takes him on a long auto- 
mobile tour, drawing out of him confes- 
sions which reveal the conflicts going on 
in his subconsciousness. Thus the doctor 
is able to administer the Freudian catholi- 
con. The nobleman tells of his patient, 
unsuspecting wife, of his present tempera- 
mental mistress, the mother of his child. 
He confesses many erotic adventures, ex- 
plains the fact that he cannot go on with 
his work unless he can .absorb energy 
from a string of women who have no 
reservations. 

The two travelers now meet a rich Amer- 
ican girl and an elderly woman compan- 
ion, also on tour. Presto—a raging love 
affair, or the pyrotechnics of one! The 
nobleman deserts the doctor to travel with 
the women. The girl confesses a late 
notorious intrigue in Paris with “a rotten 
sort of man,” yet an adept in erotic af- 
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fairs. But this is all forgotten in the new 
incandescent affair with the nobleman. 
wherein she is his divinity, “ the priestess 
of his life.” Yet the sophisticated Amer- 
ican girl says that she cannot stay with 
him, for that would be “ to lose him,” for 
“men and women who are not to be tied 
to each other must get used to seeing theii 
lovers go off with other persons.” 

So the girl goes back to America, where 
her father—wealthy and utterly material- 
says that she will take a husband to man- 
age her business “ just as she takes a but- 
ler to manage her household.” The noble- 
man dies soon after this, gleam of 
amusement in his eyes” as the doctor 
shows him on his deathbed a photograph 
of his divinity and priestess, the American 
girl. The wife and one of the man’s many 
favorites among the ladies weep over the 
death, while the doctor, beholding all this, 
muses long on the cruelty of life and 
love. 

Are we expected to accept this irrespon- 
sible nobleman and this headstrong Amer- 
ican girl as anything but freak types? Do 
sane persons play in this fashion with the 
great emotions of life? 

A young English novelist, an anarch- 
ist in morals, with an eye for color and 
a pen for phrase, is giving us some erotic 
and lamentable interpretations of life. We 
are told that he has taken the quaking 
quagmire of psychoanalysis as the solid 
ground of existence, and has turned for 
guidance to the bog-lights of the early 
animalism of Whitman and Swinburne. 
This young novelist seems ever moving 
under a vast sex-obsession. 

In his latest volume three young wo- 
men of artistic taste appear upon the 
scene, with much ado about stockings 
and gowns. Two of them from the mid- 
dle class—the other one a notch higher- 
live in a pleasant English village, and 
move before us like maenads driven by 
some frenzied urge of sex—self-conscious 
creatures always responding to the pres- 
ence of men as silk to the touch of amber. 

Closely entwined with the lives of these 
three impressionable and hysterical young 
women are the lives of two young men, 
also abnormal. These two men not onl\ 
vibrate into this feminine circle, but they 
are also drawn to each other by an incred- 
ible and criminal attraction. One (an in- 
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MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
American novelist (born Oct. 30, 1857) 


structor of drawing in a school) is in the 
habit of resting himself “in a debauch 
with some desperate woman.” In one of 
these recreations he spends the evening 
at the apartment of an artistic couple in 
London, who have not bothered to be 
married, although a babe is soon to arrive. 
The visitor is asked to remain all night, 
and the host obligingly hands the girl over 
to the visitor. 

A trial marriage of one of these ex- 
perimenting couples is followed by the 
murder of the trial groom; whereupon 
the trial bride goes off at once with a 
newly discovered affinity. The friend 
(he of the London episode) mourns over 
the body of the dead man, because, if the 
dead man had accepted his “ love,” this 
murder would not have happened. 

The brains of Bedlam could not con- 
ceive a more revolting story; and the fact 
that it has for the reader a certain glint 


of style makes one think only of a man 
who is forced to hold his nose in order 
that he may admire the iridescence of a 
decomposing fish. 


AMERICAN Fiction Not GuILTLeEss 


America is not guiltless of shames 
along this sex-range—novels photographic 
and phonographic, novels that reek with 
animalism and bawdy sentiment. Why 
this recrudescence of sex-excess when we 
have so much progress in other direc- 
tions? The aged poor—once exposed to 
die on the roadside—now make themselves 
comfortable in old people’s homes. Ship- 
scuttling pirates have now left the seas 
and gone behind the counters as _ polite 
profiteers. Polygamy is now left to the 
“unspeakable Turk,” and even he is be- 
ginning to renounce this chanticleer super- 
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English novelist (born March 20, 1882) 
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fluity of wives. New ideas are growing; 
and yet some of our American fictionists 
are defying the spirit of the times and are 
going back to the discarded vices, obsceni- 
ties and degeneracies of the past. 


One of the most ill-savored of our re- 
cent sex-tormented novels is said to be 
written at close range with high society 
in and about New York City. It depicts a 
decadent and despicable smart set, old and 
young. Here we discover the psychoses 
of a father, a mother and their three 
daughters in association with their suitors 
and friends. Each “advanced” parent 
maintains a liaison, an illicit . intimacy; 
while each daughter indulges in personal 
“ contacts ” and other excesses in line with 
the freedom of the South American peons. 
The youngest daughter of 15 is the most 
daring in discussing and doing things that 
are usually under taboo. Many young per- 
scns less lawless than these partakers in 
“* petting parties” and in undraped swim- 
ming parties at night are—on the lower 
social levels—confined in houses of cor- 
rection. Verily, the matter-of-factness of 
this family, all aware of one another's off- 
color performances, is on all-fours with 
the free tolerance of a barnyard. 


But perhaps the most brilliantly written 
of these high-colored stories of the upper 
strata of society swings between a stately 
New York City home and a near-by coun- 
try place. The persons in this story, like 
the persons in this whole group of stories, 
are richly dressed, well fed, and continu- 
ally titillated with rare wines or with 
rye and soda. Frequently the liquor tray 
is even placed at the bedside so that a 
swig will be handy in case the sleeper 
wakes up in the deep night. These per- 
sons perform no physical work; and they 
have no outlet in art or literature or public 
service. They glut and gorge, degenerat- 
ing—as old Thomas Browne says— 
through the gullet and the groin. 


The hero of the story sometimes sus- 
pects (as I also suspect) that a streak of 
abnormality is wound into his brain stuff. 
He has, as a sort of fetich, a flamboyant 
French doll, which he watches over as the 
representation of his feminine ideal, al- 
though he is married to a charming wife 
and has two children. He and his sybarite 
set, men and women, in dark alcoves and 
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stairways and in closed automobiles, in- 
dulge in “fun,” which a protesting wife 
describes as “nothing but legs and get- 
ting kissed by anybody but your hus- 
band.” Everybody is bored; every one 
is trying to escape ennui by cocktails, by 
dances, by flirtations. 

This man goes finally into New York 
City to break off his married nephew's 
open affair with a movie actress, for lic 
wishes to save the young man’s career 
from approaching catastrophe. Something 
startling happens; he finds in a relative of 
the movie queen the living embodiment 
of his French doll. This lady, married 
to a rich old man, makes frank and open 
advances, and in four days they are sure 
they “belong.” Events thicken. The 
hero has a bitter parting from his wife, 
who, in this wild moment, flings the pa- 
per-knife at him with an oath, cutting him 
severely; whereupon he and the French- 
doll person sail to Cuba. There they get 
their first whiff of “freedom” in being 
refused admission at a fashionable hotel. 
The all-too-ardent lady finds that her bad 
heart is excited by her fervid experiences: 
she dies on his hands. 


This is a tale that claims to be the story 
of our high-placd patrician classes. It 
centres upon the marriage problem, and 
the author leaves us with this question: 
“Do social restrictions like marriage 
represent a virtuous obligation, or do they 
represent a mob imposition on the higher 
discretion of one’s individuality?” 

The persistent cynicism of this book, 
the impression that nothing is worth while, 
makes the story one of the most depress- 
ing in all this rising tide of eroticism. 

Another American novel, written by a 
woman of international fame, turns on the 
immemorial idea so alluring to all of us— 
the idea of recovering our lost youth. The 
heroine, a woman of 60, submits to the 
gland treatment known to science and 
finds herself restored to young woman- 
hood. This woman, the daughter of an 
old New York family, has had a highly 
checkered past; but this fact is seemingly 
accepted by all as a matter of course, as 
a matter of no consequence. Back in the 
days covered by Edith Wharton’s “ Age of 
Innocence ” this spotted career would have 
meant social ostracism for the woman. 
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Are we to understand that modern society 
makes no protest against an adventuress ? 
Is her shady past looked on merely as a 
mark of her cleverness ? 

This story sweeps in not only the bitter, 
gossipy older circle, supposed to repre- 
sent the best patrician society of Manhat- 
tan, but it also gives us a revolting picture 
of a flapper said to be from the high pa- 
trician walks. This young thing is pro- 
jected before us as an insolent, ignorant, 
shameless creature, steeped in cocktails, 
reeking with cigarettes, walking the mid- 
night streets alone, and encamping at 3 


o'clock in the morning in the bachelor | 


apartment of a respectable man in order 
to compromise him into marriage. Is this 
typical of our best society? It is only 
fair, however, to say that this author 
makes plain her disapproval of an old 
woman’s flirting with young men, and 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
American novelist (born April 14, 1879) 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
American fiction writer (born Sept. 13, 
1876) 


that she intensely disapproves of the fast, 
impertinent, flapping Miss Knickerbocker 
who walks the streets alone at 3 in the 
morning. 


But there is a deeper question: Is our 
highest New York society infested by such 
young anarchists in manners and morals? 
Judging by the well-poised young women 
I have met, the raucous and vicious young 
creature taken as a type by this author 
is certainly out of drawing. 


Recent Works OF SANER TREND 


I do not object to the use of the ab- 
horrent facts in ‘life; but the vital ques- 
tion is: How does the author use them— 
as mere entertainment, or rather as an 
awful disclosure of the punishment that 
always rushes down upon the evil? The 
laws of art demand that the author shall 
disclose to us the spiritual laws that are 
the irresistible fates working under all 
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the surfaces of human life. Let me refer 
briefly to three or four recent novels that 
move along this saner line. 


From the Far “’est comes a sex-bur- 
dened story, a study in marriage and its 
relation to others as well as to the two 
individuals. Here we behold the compli- 
cations arising from hasty marriages which 
are entered into with less investigation 
than one uses sometimes in buying a hat— 
marriages between persons who are tem- 
peramentally and socially unprepared to 
be happy together. Extra-legal unions en- 
tered into “to assuage the ills of mar- 
riage” are made to preach cheir own les- 
son. The only successful marriage de- 
picted is based on the old Puritan ideal— 
where the man and the woman have a com- 
mon life-interest and where they work to- 
gether for home and children. 


Still another story takes the sex-problem 
from the outlook of a conservative Vir- 
ginian. Here we see a host of evils spring- 
ing out of a parent’s failure to under- 
stand child-life and also out of the par- 
ent’s failure to give instruction to his chil- 
dren in the elemental matters of sex. 

The young hero is vividly pictured—a 
restrained yet untrained son of parents 
who are over-pious and ignorant of life. 
Pitfalls beset this imaginative youth; he 
witnesses loathsome orgies in his college; 
a diseased courtesan visits the college 
grounds periodically; a vampire woman 
lives near the campus. Later the boy falls 
in with certain radicals infected with free 
love and Freudian fatality. But heredity 
seems to tell; and all the way through 
this immoral morass the boy keeps the 
high ground, makes inward rebellion 
against the pollution, and finally returns 
to his home, not exulting in some new- 
found “freedom,” but glad to escape out 
of the loose living of certain “ advanced ” 
thinkers and to take his place again in the 
siern grooves of his Puritan father. 


Another story takes us back to Mis- 
souri, where we have a minister’s son, a 
temperamental young man, torn by good 
and evil, suppressed at home and lured by 


temptations outside. His rising tide of 
turbid adolescence is made more turbid 
by the suggestive posing of cheap show 
girls, by the lewd stories he hears at the 
village poolroom, and by the half-sophisti- 
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cated advances of a bold little motherles- 
schoolmate. These two have their care 
less meetings, and to their dismay the: 
become the parents of a child. The gir! 
refuses to marry the youth because she 
feels that he does not care enough for her 
or for the child. She tries to defy public 
opinion, but is forced to leave the town. 
The young man, after sufferings and back- 
slidings, handicapped by his past, begins 
to make good at last—begins to rise in 
public favor through the evident integrit) 
and force of his character. The babe dies 
and the girl comes home again, not yet 
ready to marry the young man, though he 
pleads for marriage. Nevertheless, we feel 
that the time is coming when his manli- 
ness will win her heart. 

Here are sex urges and surges, but we 
are not left with the mere filth and failure 
of life; we also get glimpses of the no- 
bilities and sanctities of existence. 


THe UNIVERSAL VISION OF LIFE 


These are a few of the many books 
that frankly discuss sex and its ramifica- 
tions in this transition era. What is the 
objection to most of them? It is that 
they register only sporadic instances of 
decadence; and yet they are so presented 
as to make the young and their unin- 
structed elders look upon these abnormal- 
ities as typical of the best society, and 
therefore as worthy of emulation—are so 
presented as to make ardent young peo- 
ple desire to fling down all the barriers 
in order to feel the thrill of the wild dance. 
the giddying whirl of the false freedom. 


Have we forgotten the standards of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” of “Adam Bede.” 
of “ Anna Karenina,” where sex problems 
are frankly discussed and yet are _ har- 
monized with the wisdom of the race ex- 
perience ? 

Fortunately only a comparatively few 
of our English and American novels run 
in this quaking sex-mold. Recently, there 
has come to my desk Zona Gale’s “ Faint 
Perfume,” a story that does not minimize 
the pull of sex or the bondage of the un- 
equally yoked and yet contrives to avoid 
the clinical and the psychopathic and t» 
lift the soul on the wings of the old idea! 

We have also Will Levington Comfort s 
“ Public Square.” The compulsion of sex. 
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its infamy and its triumph are not absent 
from these pages, yet the plain candor in 
the volume does not militate against the 
decent reticences and final rectitudes of 
life. 

Last year we had Edith Wharton’s 
“ Glimpsés of the Moon,” and all through 
the story are coiled the strands of an il- 
licit love. This alliance conditions the 


whole action, yet ‘the thing is told with a 
fine restraint, and some elements are left 
for the reader to supply. 


From reading stories of this order we 
see that it is possible to dissect and dis- 
cuss the primal facts of life in a manner 
that will arouse a sense of the sex paths 
and pitfalls, not only of the delights but 
of the dangers. 

We have come a long way from that 
old time when a Greek dramatist said that 
the spectacle of a woman in love is a dis- 
eraceful scene on the stage. But we mod- 
erns are familiar with beautiful love 
scenes like the scene between Richard and 
Lucy by the river in “ Richard Feverel.” 
Knowing this beauty, we resist the per- 
sistent cheapening of love in our erotic 
stories, 

Even Fielding seems to have some re- 
straints and standards, for however coarse 
he makes his unchaste male characters he 
does not fail to make them ridiculous fig- 
ures. But in these recent novels I am con- 
sidering moral anarchists are seen strutting 
through life, respected and unreproved, 
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patterns of advanced ideas and emanci- 
pated conduct. 

That sex-contorted lives do exist in a 
civilization that does not give to its hu- 
man mating even the care it gives to its 
race horses and prize cows is a thing not 
to be wondered at. But these abnormal 
lives must be taken as exceptions, not as 
types; and the minute exploitation of these 
degenerates in modern fiction does not 
give us an all-round vision of life. It 
eives us only a hectic and fragmentary 
view, and in its lack of idealism it gives 
us life only as it is known to the kodak 
and ihe dictograph. 

Are we then called upon to take all our 
impressions of life from the Freudian sex- 
slant, from the narrow cellar floor of ex- 
istence, ignoring all the upper levels, 
where hopes and dreams shine into the 
rose-mesh of the flesh? If the house of 
life has its dark cellar, it also has its 
lofty chamber where the skylight -opens 
to the stars. 


There is an upward tendency and there 
is a downward tendency in life, and the 
pity of it is that these young radicals in 
fiction, with their crude knowledge of 
pyschology and with their abrupt rejection 
of the spiritual fact in existence, are 
spreading a contagion that will tend to 
corrupt youth and to engender an enervat- 
ing cynicism in all minds. They are— 
unwittingly perhaps—increasing the down- 
ward tendency in life. 
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MAJORITY RULE THE TEST 
OF PROHIBITION 


By Wayne B. WurEE-ER, LL. D. 


General Counsel and Legislative Superintendent cf 
the Anti-Saloon League of America ® 


The evolution of majority rule since the foundaton of the American 
nation—The birth of nullification and the repeated victory of the majority 
principle in the United States—Liquor issue always one of lawlessness, 
today challenges the Constitutional foundations of our Government 


against majority rule in America 

today. A procession: of utterly an- 
nihilated hosts is being resurrected. Lost 
causes and forlorn hopes we trusted were 
dead long since have a habit of rising as 
lusty as ever from the dark backward and 
abyss -of time and inviting us to battle. 
The present discussion concerning national 
prohibition is a perfect illustration of this 
truth. The amazingly beneficial results 
of prohibition are obscured in the dust 
of the conflict over obsolete theories of 
government, the cries of personal privi- 
lege, or the issue of State rights. Not 
prohibition, but the right of the majority 
to rule, which has been assailed from the 
day we first begun to shape our Federal 
Union, is the real issue against which these 
oft-defeated sophistries range themselves 
today. 

As was true nearly a century and a half 
ago, so today many of our so-called “ best 
people,” as well as the type who followed 
a Dorr, a Shay or a Coxey in the past, are 
opposing this majority right. Ignorant or 
forgetful of our history, swayed by prej- 
udice and thirst or misled by greed, they 
are fighting a hopeless battle with broken 
weapons. The Eighteenth Amendment was 
written into the Constitution by the will of 
the majorities, and the right of the ma- 
jorities to rule is the product of the evolu- 
tion of America. This lies at the heart of 
nearly every great contest we have waged. 

The formation of the Constitution and 
its adoption offer scores of illustrations 
of the truth, that the minority must obey 
when the majority has formally spoken. 
Rhode Island, the smallest State in the 
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Union, but the State most devoted to the 
individualistic philosophy, declined to 
send any delegates to the Convention 
which produced the Constitution. The 
other States, acting under the Articles of 
Confederation, adopted the Constitution. 
and Rhode Island submitted to the will 
of the majority of the confederated States. 
and has since lived under that Constitu- 
tion. 

Two of the delegates to the Convention 
from the State of New York, Messrs. Yates 
and Lansing, denied the authority of the 
convention to adopt any Constitution 
whatever, and withdrew. But when that 
document had been approved and ratified. 
they joined with their fellow-citizens in 
obedience. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, David 
Brearly of New Jersey, Governor Edmund 
Randolph and George Mason of Virginia. 
declined to affix their signatures to the 
proposed Constitution. They had assailed 
with all the vigor in their power pro- 
visions of that instrument with which they 
disagreed. They exerted to the full their 
great influence for the removal of the ob- 
jectionable provisions up to the moment 
when the Constitution had been formally 
accepted and approved by the States. 
Thereafter they were as loyal champions 
as they had been honest opponents. So 
completely did they prove their fealty to 
the Constitution that they were honored 
with some of the most exalted positions 
in the Government. This was especially 
true of Edmund Randolph, who became 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

Patrick Henry, opposing the adoption 
of the Constitution in his famous address 
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to the Virginia Convention, defended the 
Siate Rights doctrine, denied that the 
framers of the Constitution had any au- 
thority to write “We, the people,” and 
challenged Washingion himself to defend 
the measure. But when Virginia ratified 
the Constitution, Patrick Henry was as de- 
votedly loyal as was Madison, whose pen 
had written the document. 


As a compromise between factions, de- 
signed to find a mode of Government 
which should be of the largest advantage 
to the greatest possible nuraber, the Con- 
stitution was not entirely satisfactory to 
any State. It imposed new laws or cus- 
toms on long-established Commonwealths 
where independence, prejudice and jeal- 
ousy prevailed. Its defects, many of 
which were later remedied in the Bill of 
Rights, nearly caused its prompt rejection 
hy the States to which it was referred. 
John Hancock, however, in putting the 
question of ratification to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, on Feb. 6, 1788, put the 
case for the American people when he 
said: “ The people of this Commonwealth 
will quietly acquiesce in the voice of the 
majority, 4nd where they see a want of 
perfection in the proposed form of gov- 
ernment, will endeavor in a constitutional 
way to have it amended.” That last 
phrase needs to be read and pondered over 


by personal liberty leagues and other . 
nullificationists today. 

There is no record in the annals of any 
of the earnest men who fought gallantly 
and earnestly in defense of principles, 
privileges or local rights involved in the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, fail- 
ing to give their devoted and sincere 
allegiance to that same Constitution when 
it had been made the fundamental law 
of the land by the voice of the majority 
of States. While a policy of government 
was under discussion they exercised every 
right of discussion and opposition. When 
the policy had been determined, they gave 
not only their assent, but their co-opera- 
tion to its enforcement. 


More than theoretic questions were in- 
volved in the original approval of the 


Constitution. New York had been at bit- 
ter odds with New Jersey and New Eng- 
land. Prohibitive excise taxes on New 
England products were fixed by New 
York. New Jersey levied heavy taxes 
upon the bit of sand known as Sandy 
Hook when New York established a light- 
house there. Sectional hatred made a re- 
sort to arms seem unavoidable. Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania threatened war over 
the possession of the Wyoming Valley. 
Whether Vermont should form a separate 
State, or be a part of New Hampshire, 
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Massachusetts or New York, seemed im- 
possible of decision without a battle. Vir- 
ginia claimed about all the territory be- 
yond the limits of the original thirteen 
States and part of that which was in- 
cluded, and her assertion of her rights as 
the Old Dominion from which other 
States had been formed might have im- 
periled the peace and very existence of 
the infant nation. These were no 
academic disputes, but the burning and 
vital questions of the day. There was no 
supreme judicial bar with power to decide 
the points at issue. But these differences 
solved themselves when the “ more perfect 
union” of the Constitution had been ap- 
proved. The majority will had spoken. 
Law and o1.aer controlled instead of pas- 
sion, prejudice or greed. 


NULLIFICATION’S BIRTH 


The right of the majority to speak for 
the nation was challenged soon after the 
adoption of the Constitution. The Alien 
and Sedition laws, passed during a period 
of disagreement with France, aroused op- 
position in several States, notably in 
Kentucky and Virginia. Jefferson and 
Madison drew up resolutions attacking 
these measures. The Kentucky resolution, 
of which Jefferson was the author, invited 
other States to join Kentucky in declaring 
the legislation of the Federal Government 
void. None joined in this, however. The 
resolution was issued again by Kentucky 
in 1799, when it frankly presented nullifi- 
cation as a program for State action when 
it disagreed with the majority of other 
States. From this resolution sprang the 
later developments of the nullification 
doctrine. In it, too, may be found the 
basis for the arguments of many of those 
who today dispute the obligation of the 
States toward national. prohibition. 

Personal profit ere long was touched 
by the Federal power. The Embargo act, 
in retaliation for the British Orders in 
Council and Bonaparte’s Berlin and Milan 


decrees affecting foreign shipping, took - 


from many in America their sole means 
of support. At the call of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature the Hartford Convention 
was held. The nullification of acts of 
Congress was seriously discussed, and the 
delegates even suggested the possible dis- 
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solution of the Government “ by reason of 
the multiplied abuses of bad administra- 
tion.” Of the movement culminating in 
this convention, and stimulated by mer- 
chants and shipping interests of the day. 
Justice Story wrote in 1809: “I am sorry 
to perceive the spirit of disaffection i: 
Massachusetts increasing to so high a 
degree, and I fear that it is stimulated 
by a desire in a few ambitious men t 
dissolve the Union.” Daniel Webster later 
declared that as a result of this nullifica- 
tion course advocated at the Hartford Con- 
vention “the Government would ver 
likely have gone to pieces and crumbled 
into dust.” 


The will of the nation, however, was 
behind the Embargo act. The press of 
the day, the public sentiment in the coun- 
try at large, and the more clear-sighted 
statesmen of that period saw more than 
a question of restraint of trade or abridg- 
ment of some personal liberties. They 
understood that the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government, the right of the majority 
will to prevail, and the unity of the nation 
were all involved. History has labeled 
the names of the men who attempted nulli- 
fication of the Federal authority through 
the Hartford Convention as misguided 
advocates of nullification. 


The arguments of the wet advocates of 
nullification today are strangely paralleled 
by the arguments in the famous South 
Carolina case in 1832, when a tariff law 
was attacked .on the grounds that it im- 
posed the will of one section of the nation 
upon another without regard for differ- 
ences in interests or population; that the 
Federal Government was invading the 
rights of the State, and that the measure 
was in violation of. the Constitution. 
Armed resistance was threatened. But South 
Carolina withdrew her opposition and 
obeyed the Federal law when she found 
that no other State would join her in 
opposing the will of the majority ex- 
pressed in legal and orderly manner. 
Andrew Jackson, then President, said of 
the leaders of this attempt at nullification: 
“They will be remembered eonly to be 
held up to scorn by those who love our 
glorious Constitution and government of 
laws.” 


The frankest movement in opposition t» 
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majority rule, however, was that which 
arose in New England when the project 
of a Northern Confederacy took shape. 
Opposition to the very idea of democratic 
eovernment lay at the basis of this plan. 
One of the leaders, Cabot, declared that 
‘Democracy is a government by the 
worst.” New York was to be included in 
the new nation to be formed by those 
who, esteeming themselves aristocrats, 
were fearful of the rule of the majority. 
The open test of the right of a class to 
veto majority action never came. It was 
openly admitted that the great prosperity 
of the country under Jefferson, to whom 
the Northern Confederacy leaders were 
hitterly opposed, was the single cause of 
the downfall of the plan. 


NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION 


The duty of separate States and private 
citizens alike to obey the law when it has 
formally been expressed as the will of the 
majority has seldom been more clearly 
stated than by Jefferson Davis. An 


earnest and sincere advocate of State.- 


Rights, when he arose in the United States 
Senate to defend his position and resign 
his seat, he emphasized the point that so 
long as a State remained in the Union it 
must obey the law of the majority. When 
unwilling to obey, he believed the State 
both could and should withdraw. But 
nullification—remaining in the Union and 
not fulfilling the majority will—he de- 
nounced, both by word and example. The 
State Rights issue is settled. The Civil 
War closed that forever in spite of at- 
tempts by Northern States to revive it in 
the interest of the slavery of rum. Seces- 
sion is no longer the alternative to obe- 
dience, but Jefferson Davis’s words con- 
cerning the obligation to obey the major- 
ity will as expressed through legal form 
are as vitally true today as when he 
uttered them. 


Few customs or social habits resisted 
both law and the popular will so long as 
did dueling. Hardly another privilege of 


a class was clung to so desperately as the. 


right to defend one’s personal honor. In 
spite of both constitutional provisions in 
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A large consignment of whisky which was smuggled into the United States from Canada and 
captured, by the United States customs authorities. The liquor was kept under armed guard 
until disposed of 


the various States and laws denying to 
duelists the right to hold certain offices. 
the custom long persisted. The tragic re- 
sult of the Aaron Burr-Alexander Hamil- 
ton duel crystallized the sentiment of the 
majority into an active instead of a pas- 
sive resistance to this medieval custom, 
until the duelist, instead of being recog- 
nized as a chivalrous hero, was shunned 
as a potential assassin. One of the most 
ancient “rights” of caste and privilege 
bowed to the authority of the majority 
will, 

Of all the conflicts of interests which 
have arisen in the development of our 
national life, only two have ever become 
so acute that they have threatened the 
unity of the country. In each of these 
the point at issue was not primarily per- 
sonal liberty, State rights, or any of the 
other avowed goals. These were the sur- 
face issues, but beneath lay the economic 
cause. Men ardently and devotedly be- 
lieved in State rights. But their belief 
was theoretic only, until the economic 
issue involved in slavery came to the fore. 
If slavery had not been profitable to one 
section and disastrous to another the 
State rights question might have re- 
mained as academic and harmless as in 
the days when Patrick Henry inveighed 


against its foes. But slavery was more 
than academic, it was grossly and _ in- 
tensely practical. Its moral bearing was 
s:ill disputed; learned divines balanced 
logic in its attack and defense. It took 
a civil war to dispose of the argument 
that one group of States had authority to 
ignore or overrule the will of the ma- 
jority. But underneath it all was the 
portentous economic issue. 


Liguor ALways LAWLESS 


Earlier than slavery and most persistent 
of all issues attacking the right of the 
majority to determine the social policy of 
the Government were the liquor problems. 
Disguised under various forms of camou- 
flage, posing as advocates of personal lib- 
erty, resisters to unjust taxation, support- 
ers of vested and traditional rights, those 
who profit by the degradation of their 
fellow-men have broken the law and 
assailed the law-making power since the 
nation was founded. The first great re- 
bellion of the rum interests occurred in 
Western Pennsylvania in 1794, when 
7,000 armed and provisioned men, after 
two years of violence, murders and riots. 
marched upon the city of Pittsburgh 
They were dispersed before reaching Fort 
Pitt. The rebellion rapidly developed un 
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til all law was disregarded. The insur- 
cents were believed.to number 16,000 men. 
The United States judge for the district 
appealed to President Washington, who 
in person traveled to Pennsylvania, put 
himself at the head of troops from New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, organized them and then placed 
General Harry Lee in command. 


Only this armed force broke the 
Whisky Rebellion. The issue which 
called forth this attack upon the Federal 
authority was a tax of 7 cents a gal- 
len on distilled spirits. Whisky was 
then selling at 50 cents to a dollar a 
gallon, and a still was part of the ordinary 
equipment of every farm. The cost of 
suppressing this insurrection was $1,500.- 
000, or several times the annual revenue 
received from the tax on whisky, a heavy 
burden for the National Government of 
that period. 


From that time until the present the 
attitude of the liquor interests has been 
against any laws that restricted or limited 
the liquor trade. Curbs, checks, regula- 


tions adopted by legal methods under ma- 
jority rule have been continuously 
ignored by the liquor traffic. It per- 
sistently refused to obey the excise laws 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
in practically all the large cities, until 
public sentiment compelled their enforce- 
ment or until the traffic was prohibited. 
It has always been a notorious fact that 
saloons have refused to obey the Sunday 
closing law. It has been the proud boast 
of many of their owners that they threw 
away their door keys when they opened 
their establishments. Municipal scandals 
have grown out of the fact that corrupt 
politicians and their official pawns, 
Mayors and police heads, have refused to 
enforce Sunday closing laws, while the 
laws against selling to minors and intoxi- 
cated persons were brazenly ignored. 


CHALLENGE TO Masority RuLE Topay 


In the face of this record we need not 
be surprised that the champions of the 
outlawed liquor trade have challenged the 
right of the majority under the Eighteenth 
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Amendment. The “ wet” leadNee Srankly 
and defiantly declare in favor of the re- 
peal of the national prohibition act, and 
for the right of the States alone to control 
the liquor traffic. When they secured 
control of the Legislatures, as they did 
recently in the State of New York, they 
repealed the State enforcement code. 
Their final goal, therefore, is to repeal 
both State and Federal codes, as both of 
these are essential to the effective enforce- 
ment of the Constitution. To take away 
the laws by which the Constitution is to 
be enforced is plain, palpable, indefensi- 
ble nullification of the Constitution, and 
as unpatriotic as it is for a bootlegger or 
a rum-runner to sell liquor in violation 
of the laws of our country. 


The excuse given for repealing the laws 
to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment is 
that it was put over by a minority. This 
has little weight with those conversant 
with the methods required to amend the 
Constitution. It is more difficult to 
change the Constitution of the United 
States than the organic law of any other 
country. Thirteen State legislative bodies 
in thirteen States, with fewer than 200 
State Senators out of more than 1,550 who 
compose the membership in the Senates of 
the forty-eight States, can forever prevent 
the change. Unless there is an overwhelm- 
ing majority for an amendment it cannot 
be adopted. Two-thirds of Congress and 
three-fourths of the Legislatures of the 
States do not represent a minority. There 
were 93 out of the possible 96 State 
legislative bodies and over two-thirds of 
both Federal legislative bodies for 
the Eighteenth Amendment. They repre- 
sented the majority expressed by the or- 
derly process of government. The oppo- 
nents of national prohibition have tried 
three times to elect a Congress and State 
Legislatures in harmony with their views, 
and failed in the nation and in all of the 
States but two, New York and Maryland. 
If the opponents of prohibition had faith 
in their boasted claim that the people are 
now opposed to national prohibition they 
would attempt to change the Constitution 
by legal methods instead of trying to 
nullify it. 

When the States of the Union entered 
into a mutual agreement to adopt prohibi- 
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tion, they accepted it as our national 
policy and obligated themselves to adopt 
the necessary legislation to enforce it. The 
issue which we are now facing is whether 
this solemn obligation should be ruth- 
lessly set aside by any State whose thirst 
for liquor is stronger than its loyalty to 
the Constitution. For a Congressman to 
take an oath to support the Constitution 
without mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion and then to vote to repeal the 
law to enforce the Constitution is indefen- 
sible, and for an officer to swear to en- 
force the Constitution and then protect 
bootleggers is a crime against the Govern- 
ment. A citizen who closes his eyes to 
lawlessness and aids those who are de- 
stroying the law enforcement machinery 
to enforce the Constitution is guilty of 
political sabotage. 


PARTING OF THE Ways 


If the brewers can nullify the Eighteenth 
Amendment by the methods they propose, 
taking away the laws by which we are to 
enforce it, it will stand as a precedent for 
destroying the purpose of constitutional 
government. If it be established that a 
State may repudiate the obligation which 
it assumed by the ratification of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, then what is to prevent 
any State which for the moment may not 
agree with any particular provision of the 
Constitution from seeking to nullify or 
evade it? 

Those who are joining these liquor 
nullificationist organizations are playing 
with fire. They are pulling down the pil- 
lars which uphold the temple of orderly 
government, which protects every personal 
and property right that American citizens 
enjoy. As was said of the nullificationists 
of former days, they will be remembered 
only to be held up to scorn by those who 
love our glorious Constitution and govern- 
ment of laws. 


The citizens of the United States have 
come to the parting of the ways. We 
have to choose between law and lawless- 
ness; between civilization and chaos; be- 
tween orderly government and disorderly 
government; between loyalty to the Con- 
stitution and anarchy. 


Majority rules is the only safe method 
to express the popular will in a democracy. 

















THE NEW GENERATION OF 
WOMEN 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman has been a marked figure in the field 
of social progress and reform since 1890, when her evolutionary 
poem, * Similar Cases,’’ attracted attention throughout the reading 


world. She is the author of 


a book of verse, ‘‘In This Our 


World,’”’ of ‘‘Women and Economics,’’ and of many other works, 
and has won a wide reputation as a lecturer and magazine writer 


The breath of woman’s new freedom blowing strongly throughout 


on soziological and economic subjecis 


the world—Marked advance in education, mental and physical 
development, economic independence and wider living—Sexual 
abuses, birth control and psychoanalysis—Divorce increase a 


LEARLY and_ strongly defined 
[; among the distinctive features of 


our times stands the change in the 
status of women. Wéithin scarcely more 
than a century from the first stir among 
advanced thinkers there has arisen in gath- 
ering force what has been known as “ the 
yvoman’s movement,” more recently called 
“feminism,” with results so swift and 
startling as to arouse alarm among the 
more conservative. 

The very suddenness of this change, as 
well as the close intimacy of the relations 
involved, account for much that is unwel- 
come; but it is only within the last few 
years that any conspicuous new evils could 
be pointed out in the behavior of women. 
A survey of the whole field, however, to- 
gether with recognition of contributory 
causes which have nothing to do with the 
woman’s movement, reduces our anxiety 
over local misconduct. 

For a long time the movement was 
rightly called a revolt. Women lived un- 
der conditions of such glaring injustice 
that at first they demanded only “ women’s 
rights,” such as equality before the law, 
equal opportunity in education, equal pay 
for equal work and an equal share in de- 
mocracy. 

Over the whole world, in proportion to 
its civilization, this stir is felt; the women 
of China have made swift advance, the 
women of Turkey are leaving off. their 


sympton of woman’s revolt —Motherhood will guard the race 


veils, the women of Europe and America 
are showing in education, in industry, in 
the professions, in political ability, ca- 
pacities which used to be thought quite 
beyond them. 

The World War was a strong factor in 
the immediate past calling upon women 
for unusual activities. The result of those 
activities astonished the world. But the 
war also brought other forces into play. 
acting both on men and women and lead- 
ing to other results in many ways un- 
fortunate. : 

Before going into these it is desirable 
to consider the results of the woman’s 
movement as a whole, using our own coun- 
try as a fair sample of the most progres- 
sive nations. We must distinguish sharply 
between the general progress of the age, 
common to both men and women, and the 
special gain or loss of women in com- 
parison with men. 


Woman’s ADVANCE IN EDUCATION 


In education, for instance, the improve- 
ment is marked and rapid. In school, 
college and university, in popular litera- 
ture and lectures, this improvement gives 
reason for mental progress in both sexes; 
but the gain of women is far greater in 
proportion. From being an almost unedu- 
cated class, supposed to have inferior 
brains, they have moved forward to such 
easy equality, in many cases to such supe- 
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riority, that some now hold that the same 
courses of our college curricula, earlier 
considered beyond the powers of “the 
feminine mind,” are now “too feminine.” 
This sudden advance in education must 
be further distinguished by its having been 
made under heavy opposition. A most 
interesting record could be made of this 
fact, as proving the weight of masculine 
prejudice, which so long placed every ob- 
stacle in the way of feminine progress. 


There can be no longer any reasonab le 
doubt as to the equality of the woman’s 
mind with the man’s in ability to learn. 
Whether this is accompanied by an equal 
ability to invent, to create, to make new 
steps in the world’s advance, cannot be so 
swiftly established, on account of the con- 
ditional disadvantages of women. The 
man, married or single, is free to concen- 
tvate upon his specialty, and is, indeed, 
required to; while the woman if she is 
married carries upon her shoulders that 
sroup of primitive industries which we 
call “ housework,” in addition to the cares 
and untrained labors of child-culture. 


Motherhood itself would take some years 
from her professional life, though moth- 
erhood is not a disability, but a special 


power. A year’s vacation should be taken 
with each baby. 


The single woman, on the other hand, 
while freed from these complications, has 
not, as has the man, a home and a “ help- 
mate” to strengthen and comfort her 
while she works. She is robbed of normal 
functioning as a mother and of the pleas- 
ures of family life; celibacy is an unnat- 
ural state for either sex. 


But after allowing for all this, it may 
fairly be said that so far the woman’s 
mind does not manifest in the same de- 
eree the qualities of individual initiative 
and of creative power that we are accus- 
tomed to consider peculiar to the man’s 
That some instances do exist, however, 
shows it is not a sex distinction. Perhaps 
another century or so must pass, with 
great development in “ the belated trades ” 
of the household and an ennobling special- 
ization in child-culture, before it can be 
authoritatively stated that there is any 
essential difference in mental qualities; 
whether, in short, there is sex-distinction 
in the brain. 


MAGAZINE 


If the question arises as to wheithe1 
there is any general revolt or protest by 
women against their previous status, this 
may be heartily answered in the affirma- 
tive. There are two lines of proof to be 
offered—one, the achievements established 
by women in so many lines of work, in so 
many new habits and customs of dress and 
behavior; the other in that inexorable rec 
ord of passing events, current literature. 
The short story or novel gives a picture of 
its times. The blushing, weeping, swoon. 
ing maiden of the past is wholly gone. 
Instead of fainting on Reginald’s breasi 
and crying “ My preserver! ” the heroine 
of today quite frequently preserves him. 


Our previous judgments of women are 
being most rudely reversed in many di- 
rections. Women used to be called “ con- 
servative,” especially in matters of reli- 
gion, but now every new cult has its 
flocks of feminine followers, and the most 
widespread of them all has a woman 
prophet. Here, at least, is no lack of ini- 
tiative. 

Too much must not be demanded, in 
measure of progress, from this newly 
emancipated class. They emerge from 
ages of domestic seclusion into a world 
already established and carried on by men 
—in short, into “a running concern. 
They cannot change it at once, even 2a 
far as they desire to, and much of their 
immediate behavior is mere reaction. 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Their most advantageous steps, consid- 
ered personally, are those of mental and 
physical development. Mentally, these 
steps are long and swift. We now see 
women in the learned professions, includ- 
ing the ministry; women in business, wil) 
ever-widening range; women editing mag2- 
zines and papers, and writing to such an 
extent that literature bids fair to be called 
a “ feminine profession.’ 

In physical culture the change is as 
marked. Definite gymnastic training, that 
high art by which the ancient Greeks pro- 
duced the most beautiful bodies the — 
has ever seen, is but a recent growth il 
our country. Its application to girls was 
long resisted, as was every other new ad- 
vance for them. Yet now every girls’ 
school and college has its physical train- 
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ing department; the girls’ camps teach all 
manner of feats of strength and skill, even 

‘hurling the javelin,” and the outdoor 
sports of our young people are shared by 
both sexes. 

There still remain critics and opponents 
of such training, people who believe in 
some mysterious disability in the female 
which unfits her for more than the lightest 
activities. These critics have never found 
it unfeminine for a woman to spend her 
days over a washtub, nor have they no- 
ticed that the sturdy peasant women of 
Europe work in the fields as well as in 
the house, and are none the less mothers 
of large families. Neither have they once 
looked at the other species of females and 
observed that a mare can run as well as 


a stallion, a lioness fight as well as a lion. 


As a large general fact, it is exactly as 
good for girls to have physical training as 
it is for boys, and exactly as bad for 
either of them to have wrong training or 
to overdo it. We may even admit that 
girls, lacking the earlier rough-and-tumble 
play of boys and plunging into new exer- 
cises with more nerve than muscle, might 
more easily go too far and hurt them- 
selves. But against every instance of some 
school or college girl being so hurt we 
may bring up the list of promising young 
men who are being crippled and even 
killed at football, who are dilating their 
hearts at rowing or running, breaking their 
fingers at baseball, and succumbing to the 
too-frequent early breakdown of the 
athlete. 

No one contends that the sad record of 
injury and death to boys and men proves 
that physical culture is bad for them; it 
proves only unreasonable excess. Mean- 
time the history of our women’s colleges 
shows most favorable results from suitable 
physical training. A strong, active, well- 
muscled body is a blessing to a woman as 
much as to a man. 


Moreover, it is only through true physi- 
cal culture that we may rebuild the nobler 
types of beauty shown in the sculpture of 


the past. Man’s admiration of woman has 
nothing to do with beauty. The Hottentot 
admires the steatopygous development of 
his women; most Oriental races admire 
them fat, and some African tribes fatten 
them like Strasbourg geese. Women them- 
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selves have shown no knowledge of the 
true shape and proportions of the human 
figure; few have it yet. 

We are but forty years or less from the 
wasp waist, and, though the girls of today 
go corsetless, their concave, ‘slouching at- 
titude of recent years shows that the 
change was not due to any wisdom on their 
part. A generation of white-nosed women 
who wear furs in Summer cannot lay 
claim to any real progress in the sense of 
common beauty or the beauty of common 
sense. 

Our best hope for a high standard of 
human beauty lies in a_ well-organized 
system of physical culture, accompanied 
by the teaching of beauty in our schools, 
illustrated with picture, statue and story, 
to make it a familiar ideal. Toward such 
improvement there is a perceptible ad- 
vance. 
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The women of today are able to wear 
comfortable, beautiful and hygienic cloth- 
ing if they know enough. There is far 
more latitude of choice, more freedom 
from narrow comment, and a clear im- 
provement in a certain standardization of 
styles, as in the “ sport suit,” the business 
suit, and, best of all, the meeting of real 
athletic needs by the knickerbocker and 
riding suit. The woman swimmer may 
buy a rational “swimming dress,” even 
though the beach lounger wear an utterly 
irrational “ bathing dress.” 


INDEPENDENCE AND VITAL LIVING 


Behind all these lies the most essential 
change in the status of women, their grow- 
ing economic freedom. No matter what 
other equality might be obtained, so long 
as one sex was dependent on the other for 
its food, clothing and shelter, it was not 
free. Any reference to our census returns 
for several decades will show how wide 
and swift is the change in this regard. 
Girls of today, even well-to-do ones, expect 
to have some occupation, at least before 
marriage, and the number of married 
women who still keep up a “ gainful occu- 
pation ” increases every year, to which ad- 
ditional income their husbands are becom- 
ing reconciled. It is true that most of 
the women who work for their livings are 
still in the lower grades, but the winning 
of higher levels goes on constantly, with 
larger work and better pay. 


The general effects of the emergence 
from earlier conditions it is still too early 
to measure with convincing accuracy, espe- 
cially if the observer has not felt the 
weight of past restrictions. But some of 
the gains made are sufficiently common 
and obvious to force recognition. For in- 
stance, ten or twenty years have been 
added to the lives of women, both in ac- 
tive work and in enjoyment. A century 
ago 15 was a marriageable age, 30 was 
mature matronhood, and 40 was old age. 
As to anything over 40—that was sheer 
senility. 

Women live somewhat longer than do 
men, but their life cycle in men’s minds 
covered in the past only the child-bearing 
period; they had less childhood, less youth, 
less maturity and ‘far more of the least 
desirable period, old age. Save as some- 
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body’s mother or grandmother, they cease« 
to be. Today they have longer childhood. 
longer youth, and maturity holds on stead- 
ily, with health and strength, ambition and 
enjoyment, well into what used to be mere 
fireside knitting time. The woman of 5\) 
and onward has a wide free outlook: 
many have undertaken new trades and 
professions and carried them on success- 
fully. This is a great and beneficient 
change of status. 

It is early to look for achievements in 
law-making or law-enforcing. The use ot 
the ballot is still new to women; they are 
for the most part without any general pro- 
gram of their own, and their special ef- 
forts have been mainly directed toward 
the improvement of conditions affecting 
women and children. They have, nat- 
urally enough, accepted the politics of 
their fathers, as men usually do, or they 
have united valiantly in new measures to- 
ward ceriain reforms, as men also do. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered 
that women, even if united, do not outnun- 
ber men. In our country there are more 
men than women so they cannot be ex- 
pected to introduce any great advance 
without men’s help. The change which is 
sure to follow upon their entrance into 
politics will not be clearly shown in his- 
tory for some generations. It will result 
from a new sense of the duty of women to 
the world as mothers—mothers not merely 
of their own physical children, but world 
mothers in the sense in which we speak of 
city fathers, only with their duties more 
nobly apprehended and more practically 
fulfilled. 


The initial already 


accomplishments 
made may be seen, like other signs of 


in that running mirror 
of events, current fiction. The opening 
chapter of a popular novel, published 
within two or three years, describes a vig- 
orous heroine who slips out early in the 
morning in her pajamas and some sort of 
wrapper, swims happily in a forest pool, 
and then climbs a beech tree to enjoy a 
marmalade sandwich which she had 
brought with her, As she returns to the 
house she is met by two grown children, 
who congratulate her on her forty-third 
birthday! The problem before this lively 
lady is how to take up again her study of 


recent progress, 
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medicine, in which she had made great ad- 
vance before marrying. In this she does 
not succeed, but that she wishes to do it 
shows the change in women. “Happy wife- 
hood, proud motherhood and a comfort- 
able income do not satisfy her; she has 
also the feelings proper to a human being, 
and wishes to function socially. Some 
story of fifty years or so ahead, perhaps 
less, will show us women successfully ac- 
complishing both their feminine and their 
human responsibilities—in spite of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s piteous protests in another 
current novel. 


At present the new status of women is 

still more a matter of assertion than of 
accomplishment; still more easily attained 
by the single woman or the widow than 
by the wife and mother. Yet wifehood 
and motherhood are the normal status of 
women, and whatever is right in woman’s 
new position must not militate against 
these essentials. 
_ The difficulties here are peculiar to our 
times. Women have to overcome very 
ancient prejudices and deep-seated emo- 
tions; they have to establish and hold new 
relationships without injury to older ones, 
and they are called upon to do this at a 
time when domestic service, that common 
basis of all our home-keeping above a 
certain grade, is slipping from under our 
feet. This change of status affects a large 
class of women, the servants; and another 
large class, the employers. The servants, 
as a class, are moving from the limitations 
of their old grade, our lowest industrial 
stage, out into a variety of occupations 
offering possible advance. 

Neither the employers nor the servants 
are conscious of the historic importance oi 
this movement. The servants make the 
change because they personally prefer the 
position of an employe to that of a ser- 
vant; and the employers make no change 
at all to meet the new condition, but sit 
complaining of their discomforts and dif- 
ficulties in narrow-minded self-pity. Nev- 
ertheless this extremely important change 
of status is going on, and in a generation 
or so we shall see the labor which we 
are so fondly convinced must be done by 
amateurs at home, being done by profes- 
sionals, and the product furnished to the 
home with labor employed by the hour. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
Pioneer of woman’s suffrage in the 
United States, she also was active in 
the temperance and anti-slavery move- 
ments. She was born in 1820 and died 
in 1906 


Women’s ABuseE oF NEw FREEDOM 


Meanwhile, in this period of uneasy 
makeshifts, when the old is slipping away 
from us and the new is not yet clearly 
apparent, there are certain very conspicu- 
ous and undeniably evil features in the 
behavior of some classes of women. In 
our great cities especially, and elsewhere 
among those who imitate the foolishness 
of great cities, women have shown an 
unmistakable tendency to imitate the vices 
of men. In this they are not only as bad 
as, but worse than, men, because anything 
injurious to the race is more harmful and 
more reprehensible as it affects the 
mother. 

The behavior of the women in this 
matter is precisely that of any servile class 
suddenly set free. Indulgences previously 
enjoyed by the master and denied to the 
slave are eagerly seized upon as proof of 
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freedom and equality. It is certainly tc be 
hoped that our race-mothers will soon see 
not only the danger, but the undignified 
absurdity of imitating the worst weak- 
nesses of men. 

There is, however, much more involved 
in this present period of indecency than 
the rising of women. Any student of 
recent and current history can observe a 
movement of moral relaxation, a lowering 
of standards in sex relationship which has 
been going on for the last half century or 
so. In England this became more and 
more visible in the days of, let us say, 
Aubrey Beardsley and The Yellow Book, 
culminating disastrously in the sad end of 
that scapegoat of the “ higher-ups,” Osca1 
Wilde. In France we see it blossoming 
freely in Verlaine and Baudelaire, in that 
dallying with the “ Fleurs de Mal,” which 
was languidly accepted as the “fin de 
siécle”” movement. It remained for the 
German people to give us the quintessence 
of all this in the solemn philosophical sex- 
mania of Sigmund Freud, now widely 
poisoning the world. 

In the old status of women, now broken 
and changing under our eyes, they were as 
a sex quite helplessly under the tutelage 
and dominance of man; so taught by re- 
ligion, so held by custom, so forced by 
law. From this dominance they are now 
largely free. But so agreeable a mastery 
was not to be surrendered without a 
struggle. The real trend of the woman’s 
movement is away from the long abuse of 
this relationship. It postulates freedom of 
the woman from that abuse, not freedom to 
join in it. The misused movement we call 
“birth control ” is intended to protect the 
mother from enforced childbearing, and 
has been most beneficial to the crowded 
poor. But in the present mishandling of 
that movement it has come to be, as it 
were, a free ticket for selfish and fruitless 
indulgence, and an aid in the lamentable 
misbehavior of our times, affecting both 
men and women. 

That this misbehavior is more marked 
and more condemned in women is quite 
right; in all that affects the health and 
happiness of the race the mother is the 
more important factor. 

The special demand of women for a per- 
manent name of their own is wholly right, 
and has no faintest bearing on the matter 
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of sex misconduct. In the old days, when 
women had no social relationship what- 
ever, and were to be distinguished onl 
by which man they belonged to, as with a 
slave or a dog, it would have seemed ab- 
surd for them to claim a permanent name. 
Any question about them was not “ Who is 
she? ” but “ Whose is she? ” 

Now, however, as women enter into one 
profession after another, really counting 
in social relationship, it is necessary to 
know them by name. Moreover, it in- 
creasingly often occurs that a woman may 
make a name for herself perhaps more 
widely known than that of her husband, 
so that he is disrespectfully spoken of as 
“Mr. Jane Smith.” “Mrs. John Smith” 
we have not thought ignominious, but 
“Mr. Jane” we do. So the man whose 
name is, so to speak, taken away from him, 
becomes willing that his wife should have 
one of her own—and leave him his! 

The “ legitimatizing” of children born 
out of wedlock is another movement rest- 
ing on social justice. Whatever punish- 
ment society may think just for the man 
or the woman who offends against the law, 
there is surely no law against being born. 
The child has committed no sin, merits no 
punishment. Moreover, in punishing the 
real offenders, since the man is usually 
the wooer, and since in case of a child 
resulting the mother has to face her re- 
sponsibility alone, with a condemnation 
not accorded him, it is quite startlingly 
unfair to add to her burdens the shame 
and loss of the unoffending little one. We 
need not feel that this belated considera- 
tion for the child is any mark of greater 
license among women, but of a higher 
sense of justice in both men and women. 

It is in precisely this appearance of 
larger human instincts that we may see 
the best proofs of development in the 
rising of one-half the world. Their first 
demand was for justice, the next for free- 
dom, and now they are beginning to shoul- 
der responsibility and to seek to enact 
laws in the general interests of the com- 
munity, instead of merely those in the spe- 
cial interests of a sex. 


Divorce INCREASE SYMPTOM OF REVOLT 


Some, naturally deprecating the com- 
monness of divorce today, feel this as an 
evil due to the movement of women, That 
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more frequent divorce is so due is largely 
true, but that is not the evil. The evil lies 
in the conditions of married life, which 
used to be borne in silence, with death as 
the only relief, and which now are held to 
he causes for divorce. Those most con- 
demning it seem to consider the majority 
of divorces to be such as are eagerly ad- 
vertised by a yellow or yellowish press; 
whereas, in fact, the majority of divorces 
in America are sought by women over 40, 
women who have endured whatever they 
suffered from until the children were 
grown, and who break an unbearable mar- 
riage when they are far from likely to 
make another one, and when any kind of 
occupation is hard to find. 

With new knowledge of disease and its 
effect upon children, of the disastrous re- 
sults of alcoholism through paternity (or 
maternity), there is a strong and true feel- 
ing that it is wrong to maintain a mar- 
riage when such conditions obtain. This 
feeling is a credit to both men and women 
and tends toward a higher standard of 
birth. 


Home Nor Lost, put CHANGING 


There are two main lines of disapproval 
among those who “ view with alarm” the 
new status of women—one of sentiment, 
the other of a sound concern for the future 


of the race. On the sentimental side we 
are certainly undergoing a rapid and se- 
rious change. No poet of our time could 
describe a wife as did Jean Ingelow: 
Who, waking, guideth as beseems 
Her happy house in order trim, 


And tends her babes, and, sleeping, dreams 
Of them and him. 


That view of marriage which required 
the absolute absorption of the wife in the 
husband is not commonly held today, nor 
is it likely to return. But we lose that 
utter devotion only to gain a far higher 
thing—friendship. Sentiment is not lost, 
hut it is changed. Even in the closely 
allied feeling which deprecates “ the pass- 
ing of the home” we need not fear; it is 
not being lost, that home, but it is 
changing. 

In our dread of the “ new woman” we 
should not lose sight of the fact that we 
never were satisfied with the old kind. 
‘he records of the world’s literature show 
vut too plainly how low an opinion men 
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have always had of women.* The kind of 
woman who is gradually taking the place 
of the old is really a more agreeable and 
far more competent creature. 


In that deeper concern for the race 
future we have sounder ground for dis- 
tress, if indeed the new status of women 
militates against motherhood. But that 
cannot be shown. This offensive current 
of licentiousness is not a new thing in the 
world. Such a period was seen in the 
reign of Charles II. of England, in more 
than one reign in France, under that emi- 
nent German Empress Catherine of Russia, 
and so on here and there throughout his- 
tory. There is distinctly nothing new in 
license and indecency. Women of all ages 
have been participants or victims in such 
excesses. ‘ 

What is new, what does distinguish the 
women of our times, is such action as that 
brought by our women’s clubs to require 
medical examination before marriage. 
This effort to protect the unborn from the 
worst of diseases requires knowledge, 
courage, and a high sense of woman’s re- 
sponsibility. 

No honest thinker need be alarmed by 
the new status of women. The laws of 
nature are apt to have their way. Women 
are first, last and always mothers, and 
will so continue. But while motherhood 
in the past was grievously warped and 
hindered by various kinds of oppression 
and injustice, the motherhood of the 
future will be wiser, stronger, more effec- 
tive in improving humanity. 

We may look over and beyond the phys- 
ical indecencies of our misguided young 
people, as well as of the older genera- 
tion, and the mental indecencies of a sex- 
sodden psychoanalysis, and see before us 
the same dutiful and affectionate mother 
whom we have always loved, with a 
broader outlook and larger powers. 


Motherhood will keep. 


*The low opinion of woman is prominent in all 
ancient literature, and is clearly expressed in 
common proverbs. From a ‘* Handbook of Prov- 
erbs of All Nations ’’ I may quote the following: 
‘* Men are deeds, and women words ’’; ‘* A man 
of straw is worth a woman of gold’’; ‘‘ Man, 
woman and the devil are three degrees of com- 
parison ’’; ‘‘ Whoso loseth his wife and a far- 
thing hath great loss in the farthing’’; “A 
dead wife’s the best goods in a man’s house.’’ 
There are many more proverbs of a similar 
trend of cynicism. 
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French counter-moves on Continent—Anglo-French relations serious 


QO NE of the most difficult truths to con- 


vey to a foreigner in discussing 

what is termed “British foreign 
policy ” is that “ Britain” has no foreign 
policy, but it is a truth which cannot too 
often be insisted upon. All pervading 
among my American correspondents is the 
erroneous assumption that the british peo- 
ple have a really sentient, well-defined 
and nationally comprehended foreign pol- 
icy: that they know and understand what 
is being done in their name and why it is 
being done, and that they range themselves 
solidly behind the national purpose, what- 
ever it may be. Thus, in the eyes of these 
correspondents, praise or blame of what 
passes as “ British foreign policy ” abroad 
is interpreted as praise or criticism of 
Britain, of the British people, to be judged, 
if not avowedly, then by implication, as 
pro-British or anti-British. 

It is foolish delusions such as _ these 
that make a rational and objective discus- 
sion of international relationships so diffi- 
cult, and that cause so many international 
misunderstandings. No doubt all nations 
are more or less in the same predicament. 
The supreme lesson that democracy has to 
learn all the world over, where democracy 
exists, or where, at any rate, the political 
foundations for it have been laid, is that 


popular indifference to international rela- 
tionships is a perpetual sword of Damocles 
suspended over the head of human liber- 
ties, though these liberties are constantly 
threatened by preparations for war, which 
are the logical result of international rela- 
tionships, and are by war destroyed. 

The British people are in a singularl, 
unhappy position in this respect, the man- 
agement of their foreign relations resem- 
bling the management by a land owner of 
his game preserves. As the political and 
economic relations of the British Empire 
are so worldwide and touch the interests of 
so many other nations at so many points. 
it is of great importance that our real po- 
sition, both as it affects ourselves and our 
neighbors, should be clearly understood 
abroad. There is something so comic in at- 
tributing anti-Dritish bias to the English- 
man who portrays the real position in 
which the people of Britain find them- 
selves, by reason of the autocratic handling 
of their foreign policy that it negatives the 
implied insult. 

When Fox and Burke protested agains! 
the policy of George III. and Lord North 
toward American colonists in their strug- 
gle for their just rights against autocracy. 
they both went so far as to express pul 
licly and repeatedly the hope that victor) 
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would crown the efforts of the Americans. 
They were called enemies of, and traitors 
to, their country. In fact they were pas- 
sionately patriotic, for they realized only 
ioo well that the political freedom of the 
British people was bound up with the over- 
throw of British autocracy by the colo- 
nists, and that if the latter were beaten re- 
action would ride roughshod over the lib- 
erties of Englishmen. So today lesser men 
among us over here realize with equal 
clearness that the most formidable weapon 
with which reaction at home can combat 
the growing demands of democracy is the 
weapon of foreign complications, and that 
an autocratic, secretive and nationally un- 
controlled foreign policy is the greatest 
existing menace to the liberties of English- 
men of the present generation. 


“Open Diptomacy” NEEDED 


This phenomenon should not be re- 
garded as one of mere national British 
interest; it has wide world repercussions. 


Twenty years ago Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
ene of the ablest students of British impe- 


rial strategy, gave expression to a pro- 
found truth when he stated that the am- 
higuity of our foreign policy was one of 
the chief causes of international unrest. 


He added: 


If it were possible for a British Government 
to lay down in clear, general terms the objects 


A scene in Rome during the visit of King George V. 
of Italy. » 
to Italy for a decade, was regarded as politically 


arriage with King Victor Emmanuel TII. 


of British policy, and, still better, to obtain by 
a deliberate vote of both Houses of Parliament 
the national approval of the objects so defined, 
the confidence of the majority of the powers 
would be secured, and peace, not only for Eng- 
land, but for the rest of the world, would be 
less precarious than it is at present.* 

The passage of time has not lessened 
the value of that penetrative and patriotic 
judgment, which is endorsed by all Eng- 
lishmen who desire that their country’s 
foreign policy should not only be truly 
national in the sense of being understood 
and approved by the nation, but also inter- 
nationally constructive and pacific; and 
who believe alike in the possibility and in 
ihe desirability of open diplomacy. 


The necessity for an open and intelli- 
gible British diplomacy—intelligible to 
British people and to the rest of the world 
—has never been more urgent than it is 
at this moment from the point of view of 
the British national interest, properly con- 
sidered. For great changes are in process 
of evolution, and the old methods which - 
Lord Curzon typifies must, if persisted in, 
lead to the break-up of the commonwealth. 
The British Empire and the British Com- 
monwealth are being gradually trans- 
formed from within. In “India, in Egypt, 
in the self-governing Dominions (i. e., in 
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termed), new forces are at work which 
require a mentality altogether different 
from the Curzon type if they are to be 
handled with success. 


TROUBLE BREWING IN AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa, notably, 
we are within a few months at most of 
events brimful of portents for the future 
of the marvelous institution which has 
weathered so many storms. It may be 
assumed as certain that when the next 
general elections are held in the territories 
of the Union of South Africa, General 
Herzog will come forward with a program 
which, if it be not actually. republican in 
name—and I am not prepared to predict 
that it will not be—will at any rate seek 
to substitute for the relationship with the 
mother country hitherto existing freedom 
of choice, absolute and uncontested, to 
join or not to join the mother country in 
war or in the support of a foreign pol-cy 
calculated, in the opinion of South Africa, 
to promote war, and it is virtually certain 
that he will carry a majority in South 
Africa with him. 

In India, on the other hand, an issue has 
suddenly been precipitated upon the hori- 
zon which bids fair, if it be not satis- 
factorily settled, to arouse greater bitter- 
ness even than the Amritsar massacre or 
the Turko-Greek war. It is too long a 
story to narrate in detail here. The broad 
facts are these. British East Africa—now 
known as Kenya—is a tropical possession 
suitable, at any rate in the lowland, for 
Indian immigration and settlement. Many 
thousands of Indians have settled there as 
shopkeepers, merchants and the like. In- 
dians settled and traveled in Kenya hun- 
dreds of years, be it mentioned inciden- 
tally, before any members of our race set 
foot in the country. Kenya is a Crown 
colony, i. e., under the direct control of 
the Colonial Office. 


But a remarkable state of affairs has 
been allowed to grow up there. The local 
Government and the local Legislature have 
become dominated by the white settlers 
—some 5,000, and all well armed—set- 
tled for the main part in the uplands. 
These have been powerful enough to pre- 
vent an arrangement in regard to the ques- 
tion of Indian immigration, and they are 
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insisting upon a greatly restricted immi- 
eration with a view to eventual abolition. 
They have also succeeded in withholding 
the franchise from Indians even on a strict 
qualification basis. India is making of 
the issue a test case of Empire, and the 
British Government has to decide whethe: 
to defy the settlers who threaten armed re 
bellion, or to defy Indian opinion. 

I indicate these difficulties merely to il- 
lustrate my contention that it is becoming 
impossible, short of shipwreck, for ou: 
foreign relations to be carried on as they 
are at present. Therefore, in estimating 
the apparent currents and tendencies o! 
“British foreign policy,” American opin 
ion would be well advised to bear in mind 
these verities: First, that which passes for 
the foreign policy of Britain is, in fact, so 
long as the British House of Commons has 
no effective control over the initiation and 
execution of policy, the policy not of Brit- 
ain, but of individuals enjoying under the 
present Constitution virtual autocratic 
power; second, that there is an awakening 
sentiment in Britain in favor of a foreign 
policy which shall be open, above-board 
and intelligible at home and abroad. Such 
important newspapers as The Times and 
The Morning Post, read by so many 
Americans with touching faith that they 
are the oracular exponents of British pub- 
lic opinion, are the unsafest of guides. The 
Times may be held to represent, in most 
questions of foreign policy, the views of 
the Foreign Office; The Morning Post that 
influential and noisy but small section of 
conservative opinion which considers that 
the Englishman is not fulfilling his normal 
function in life unless he is hating some- 
body or something. 


Russian Poticy Not BacKep By NAaTIoNn 


I have said that Britain has no foi 
eign policy. There could be no_ better 
proof of that statement than Lord Cur- 
zon’s notes to the Soviet Government of 
Russia, especially the note of May 8. | 
venture to assert that no one who has 
the slightest acquaintance with British 
public sentiment, taking the country as 2 
whole, will contend for one moment that 
Lord Curzon’s evident determination —t 
quarrel with Russia is a “ national” de 
cision. The great mass of Englishmen 
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disapprove of the Soviet Government of 
Russia, but they have not the least desire 
to embark upon a quarrel with it. Both 
Liberal ex-Prime Ministers have expressed 
themselves unreservedly in favor of main- 
taining the trade agreement. Organized 
labor is against any rupture. All the 
ereat trade unions have passed resolu- 
tions in that sense. Every Labor Member 
of Parliament is being flooded with pro- 
tests and objurgations from trades unions, 
local Labor Parties and Trade Councils 
in his constituency, to oppose the attempt 
of the Government to break with Russia. 


These views are not only inspired by 
the dread of further international compli- 
cations arising out of the Curzon policy. 
They also respond to the purely utilitarian 
consideration of trade recovery. The 
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working men of this country would deem 
it little less than criminal that a Govern- 
ment, elected on the war cry of “ tran- 


quillity,” should deliberately, as they 
think, go out of its way to promote a poli- 
cy which can only result in a further clos- 
ing down of our markets abroad at a 
period of severe trade depression and un- 
precedented unemployment resulting pri- 
marily from the fatal Versailles Treaty, 
its associated measures and its string of 
disastrous consequences. But they also 
sense grave political disturbances, and 
possibly war, at the end of a road the first 
milestone along which would be a com- 
mercial rupture with Russia. Their in- 
stinct is undoubtedly sound, and if the 
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Government forces a rupture there will be 
trouble. 

Yet this policy may be thrust upon the 
British people by an irresponsible autoc- 
racy with no mandate from the country 
and in the teeth of a united opposition in 
Parliament. If at the eleventh hour it is 
abandoned, the significant thing to note 
will be that it was tried and that an at- 
tempt was made to execute it against the 
desires of the mass of the nation. 


WRONGED By BrITISH 


Why has the Foreign Office raised the 
Russian issue at this moment, and in the 
acute and uncompromising form adopted ? 
This question opens up many vistas, not 
all of which are clear. But once again we 
realize the helplessness in which the nation 
finds itself to curb the passions, prejudices 
and obstinacies of men who use the great 
power placed in their hands for ends un- 
explained, and in a measure obscure. For 
none of the specific matters of controversy 
with Russia are sufficiently serious to war- 
rant the tone employed in the Curzon note 
of May 8, and whatever legitimate criticism 
may be leveled at the Soviet Government 
the weight of grievance is on the Russian 
side. 

When one recalls the comparatively re- 
cent past, there is something peculiarly re- 
pulsive in the lofty air of injured inno- 
cence, combined with the familiar hector- 
ing tone conspicuous in all Lord Curzon’s 
communications, which characterizes the 
Foreign Office attitude. Nearly two hun- 
dred million sterling of the national wealth 
was squandered in three years upon the 
vain attempt to crush the Russian revolu- 
tion, and this without national sanction 
whatsoever. Before Mr. Lloyd George had 
come round to the view that the Curzon- 
Churchill policy of stamping out Soviet- 
ism by force was futile he actually 
boasted in the House of Commons that 
Great Britain had spent more than all 
the other Allies put together in efforts 
to overthrow the Soviet Government. 
But what untold misery was caused to 
multitudes of Russians by the blockade, 
and by the subsidizing of civil war within 
the Russian borders! What compensation 
has ever been offered to the relatives— 
men, women and children—of the millions 
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of Russians starved and killed by our vio- 
lent interference in Russian affairs? 


One might have theught that reflection- 
such as these might have modified the 
“unctious rectitude "—to use the lat: 
Cecil Rhodes’s biting phrase—of our For- 
eign Office; if not from a common-sens« 
point of view, then at least from feelings 
of shame. Not so, however, and since the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia no- diplo- 
matic communication of a similar charac- 
ter has been dispatched by one Govern- 
ment to another. The Russians, acting on 
cdvice for once, have responded almost in 
a humble manner; a any rate they have 
gone three-quarters of the way to meet the 
complaints leveled against them, but sti!! 
the grand seigneur is not satisfied. 


IMPERIALISM AT LAUSANNE 


Let us now glance at the events imme- 
diately preceding the Curzon note of Ma 
8. The first Lausanne conference might 
have created the basis of a real peace i 
the Near East; that depended very largel) 
upon our- official~ attitude. That confer- 
ence has laid the foundations of renewed 
war. Decisions might there have been 
taken, conceived in that true spirit of in- 
ternalionalism whose application to’ na- 
tional relationships would automatically) 
insure, we are told, from the victory of the 
Allies in the great war—a victory pur- 
chased at such immense sacrifice by thei: 
peoples. Instead, the spirit of imperial: 
ism has once more triumphed over the 
spirit of internationalism. Had the prob- 
lem of “the feedom of the Straits” been 
approached from the standpoint of the in- 
ternational interest. i. e., the interest of 
the world as a whole, it would have re- 
solved itself into the most effective and 
fitting manner in which international regv- 
lations could be brought to synchronize 
with the maintenance of Turkish sover- 
eignty; a thorny, but not an insuperable 
difficulty. 

But Lord Curzon approached the matter 
from the standpoint not of the British na- 
tional interest rightly understood and stil! 
less from the wider international aspect, 
but from that of British imperialism, 
which interests himself and the Foreign 
Office and the vested interests concerned 
with oil, and nobody else in this country. 
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By diplomatically forcing the Straits in fa- 
vor of British warships he has revived in 
an inverted form the ancient feud between 
Russia and England, or rather between 
Russian imperialism, which he seems bent 
upon galvanizing once more into life, and 
British imperialism, a feud which super- 
imposed its exigencies upon our foreign 
policy for three- -quarters of a century, 
and was one of the main causes of inter- 
national unrest from 1875 to 1900. By 
reviving this ancient feud Lord Curzon 
made a real peace with Turkey impossible. 
There can be no rez! peace between Eng- 
land and Turkey unless there is peace be- 
tween Russia and England. The Turks can 
neither quarrel with nor ignore the Rus- 
sians for many years io come, and the pre- 
war situation which Lord Curzon is striv- 
ing to reproduce in that respect cannot be 


who said that 


reproduced in Lord Curzon’s lifetime 
Thus Curzonian diplomacy in the Near 
East has done precisely what Poincaréism 
has done in the West. It has stoked up 
the fires which torrents of blood were 
poured out to quench in the dreadful years 
from 1914-18. Was it not Anatole France 
“modern civilization was 
founded upon the patience of the common 
people ”? 

Let me say once more that I am no ad- 
mirer of the Soviet Government’s social 
theories, which, incidentally, have been 
very largely abandoned, for if there is 
one thing which distinguishes Lenin from 
other governing figures in the modern 
world it is his courage to recognize mis- 
takes and to act upon experience. And I 


am bound to say that, in my belief, had 
the Russians been allowed to evolve their 
internal experiment without external ag- 
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gression, what is bad in them would have 
died a natural death without bloodshed, 
and what is good in them would by this 
time have solidified and taught the West 
many useful lessons. 


But however this may be, no impartial 
observer can fail to perceive that the Rus- 
sian proposal, even though made in the 
strategic interest of Russia, to close the 
Straits to all foreign warships was a pro- 
posal which made for international peace, 
and that the insistence of Lord Curzon to 
leave them open was of the precisely con- 
trary character. The Russian assertion 
that the opening of the Straits to warships 
gave the Black Sea over to British naval 
domination was not countered by Lord 
Curzon’s rejoinder that closing them con- 
verted the Black Sea into a Russian lake. 
For Britain is still paramount at sea and 
Russia has no fleet. Moreover, the Rus- 
sians had declared their willingness to 
“ participate in any general agreement for 
naval disarmament,” while contending, 
truly enough, that the “opening of the 
Straits would render general naval dis- 
armament impossibie.” Had the Russian 
proposal received anything but uncom- 
promising opposition from Lord Curzon 
it would, in effect, have become the nu- 
cleus of a wide project of neutralization 
and disarmament affecting for the good 
of the Near East as.a whole, for disarma- 
ment in the Black Sea is the only way, as 
Mr. Child, the American observer at 
Lausanne, argued, by which the freedom 
of that sea can be secured. 


Ovp DieLomatic GAME RENEWED 


It is true that Lord Curzon’s original 
demand was modified, partly as the result 
of the attitude of tiie American delega- 
tion. But the final upshot, despite the 
ambiguous wording of the clauses af- 
fected, is to establish an unrestricted con- 
trol of the Black Sea by the British fleet 
in time of-war, and «a partial control in 
time of peace. Turkey becomes once again 
a strategic factor in the revived Anglo- 
Russian rivalry of the future. The old 
game of balance is_ re-established, but 
with the dice loaded against us, thanks 
to Lord Curzon’s obstinate folly and to 
his unfortunate habit of treating Russians 
as rather unclean animals. Russia is 


thoroughly alienated, even though she 
must, for the time being, curl in her claws, 
and both she and Bulgaria have been ex- 
cluded from the Lausanne conference. 
The whole conception that Russia can be 
treated as a negligible quantity in matters 
of vital concern to her is midsummer mad 
ness, for which the unfortunate British 
people will have a heavy bill to pay. I 
is absurd and unjust to identify the British 
people with a policy of this kind; it is ir- 
reconcilable with their interests, and if it 
is persisted in it may wreck Mr. Baldwin’s 
administration. 

It is all the more to be regretted that 
our diplomacy should have given an ex- 
hibition to the world of the continued 
vitality of the old Adam of imperialism at 
a time when the best minds in Britain and 
in America should be bent upon finding 
some solution for the developing gravity 
of the situation in Western Europe. | 
do not regard American politicians as an- 
gels of light, by any means. But I re- 
main unrepentant in my dual conviction 
that America is, on the whole, the most 
disinterested of the great powers and can 
afford so to be; and that the only way out 
of the morass toward which Poincaréism 


-is driving Europe lies in Anglo-American 


co-operation unfettered by anything in the 
shape of alliance or binding agreement. 
Nor can I see that co-operation coming 
into being until and unless America is 
convinced that England is prepared to 
play an unselfish part in helping to put 
Europe to rights. 

For the past twelve months I have 
urgec, in Parliament and out of it, that 
what the world necds today, above all 
things, is a moral lead, and that Britain 
and America acting in unison can alone 
give that lead; but I have recognized that 
this presupposes proof on our part that 
we are willing to subordinate the imperial 
purposes so dear to the Foreign Office to 
the general welfare, and that we are pre- 
pared to make some definite sacrifice—or 
what the world would regard as a sactri- 
fice—to the common good. That is why 
as an Englishman and as an internation- 
alist I deplore Lord Curzon’s policy. 


Europe Drirtinc Towarp New War 


For, let there be no mistake, Europe is 
drifting rapidly to another war. Poincar- 
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ism may be rejected by the French peo- 
ple. There are signs that Poincaré him- 
self is rapidly filling : up the cup. There 
are signs that the better mind of France 
is beginning to tire of the disgusting 
bullying of Germany which passes for po- 
litical wisdom. But Poincaréism is still 
in the saddle, and Europe has to reckon 
with it. Moreover, between the manifesta- 
tions of crude French nationalism, whose 
aim, the disruption of Germany, is now 
barely disguised, aid the stretched-out 
tentacles of British official imperialism 
in the Near East, a conflict of interest is 
ever more visible. 


For the moment this does not prevent 
collaboration in unjust decisions perpe- 
trated under cover ot the so-called “ Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors,” a body responsible, 
it would seem, neiiher to the League of 
Nations nor to the British House of Com- 
mons—decisions such as the handing over 
of Eastern Galicia and Vilna to Poland, 
and of Memel (German for six hundred 
years!) to the Lithuanians as a sop for 
the loss of Vilna. In so far as these de- 


cisions seem to betoken solidarity of in- 
tent to disregard both Russia and Ger- 


many—-Russia especially, since both the 
Eastern Galicia and Vilna “ settlements ” 
closely affect her ititerests and relation- 
ships, while the transfer of Memel cannot, 
for mere geographical reasons, be a mat- 
ter of indifference to her—-in the adjust- 
ment of the territorial and ethnographical 
questions left over by the war they sug- 
gest a common will on the part of official 
Britain and France. But this solidarity 
is certainly more apparent than real. All 
these decisions are, in reality, French de- 
cisions, in which British diplomacy plays 
a passive and acquiescing réle, postpon- 
ing open opposition to French designs for 
more serious issues, 


Some observers incline to the belief that 
the gravely impaired “ Entente ” may find 
the material wherewith to patch itself up 
again in a combined assault upon Soviet 
Russia, which would operate in the first 
place through the instrumentality of Po- 
land and Rumania, while Britain kept the 
Black Sea. They point to the recent visits 
of Marshal Foch and Lord Cavan (chief 
of the British Headquarters Staff) to 
Warsaw, and to the military inspection of 
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the Rumanian “ front” in Bessarabia, first 
by a party of British staff officers, accom- 
panied by Lord Frencli, then, at short in- 
terval, by the French General Le Rond, 
who was busily engaged recently at 
Prague putting the finishing touches, from 
the Czechoslovak end, to the military 
agreement between that State and Poland 
negotiated under Freach influence. The 
theory is ingenious, and the Curzon note to 
Russia, although a British and not a 
Franco-British demonstration, might at 
first sight lend some color to it. But 
the theory is of very doubtful probability. 
For although Lord Curzon and his lieu- 
tenant in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Ronald McNeill, repeat at intervals 
the well-worn formula that the Entente 
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with France remains the bedrock of our 
foreign policy, no one is deceived. <A 
Greco-Turkish crisis, such as is threatened 
as I write this article, might conceivably 
bring about a temporary bridging of a 
widening gulf, despite the rivalry of eco- 
nomic interests of which Angora makes 
judicious play. But the truth is that the 
two countries are drawing steadily apart. 
If the British Government is foolish 
enough i nthe last resort to break with 
Russia, France is the more likely to make 
advances to Moscow, just as Japan is re- 
ported to have begun to do since the new 
British naval base at Singapore was de- 
cided upon. 


British CouNTER-MovEs IN EUROPE 


The visit of the King and Queen of 
Italy is undoubtedly the first definite step 
in a new orientation of British official 
policy. It has been coldly received in 
England. It would have been far more 
strongly criticised than it has been by 
Liberal and Labor opinion were it not 
for the uneasy feeling that relations with 
France are becoming very strained, and 
that the Foreign Office is taking out in- 
surances and driving in a wedge between 
Rome and Paris as a precautionary meas- 
ure. For Mussolini and his Fascisti are 
as greatly detested in Liberal and Labor 
circles as Sovietism is hated among the 
Conservative “ Die-Hards.” The presence 
of Lord Cavan in the King’s suite (this 
fact was suppressed in the newspapers), 
and the ceremonial at the Vatican are 
significant. The latter certainly covered 
more than a mere exchange of courtesies. 
Poland, it must be remembered. is a Cath- 
olic country, and to Warsaw Lord Cavan 
proceeded from Rome, so timing his ar- 
rival that it should coincide with the de- 
parture of Marshal Foch, who having re- 
viewed the Polish Army and having been 
appropriately féted, had left the Polish 
capital for Cracow en route to Prague, 
where he has been received with almost 
royal honors. 


It is a game of check and counter-check, 
not of accord, which the French and 
British military missions, flitting to and 
fro between the minor capitals of Europe, 


are playing. Cavan and French are in- 
quiring into the military activities of 


Toch, Le Rond, Mitielhauser and other 
l'rench military Generals and staff of- 
ficers. And there is much to inquire 
into! France is organizing the powers 
of the Little Entente and Poland (which 
is not yet formally a partner in that 
combination) for war, at great expense 
to herself; the French General Staff 
is superintending the business, and the 
French armament manufacturers are sup- 
plying the material. The detailed infor- 
mation I gave to the House of Commons 
a few weeks ago on the subject of these 
preparations came to it as a surprise. | 
shall not repeat it here, for it has doubt- 
less found its way across the Atlantic, al- 
though, significantly enough, suppressed 
both by The Times and The Morning Post. 
All that need be said is that on its main 
lines it has already been confirmed. 


Hence Mussolini’s umbrella may be a 
useful article with the storm clouds gath- 
ering so rapidly in the West. Its owner 
has already been rewarded by a slight 
concession in Jubaland (to say nothing 
of a titular distinction), and Jubaland is 
no far cry from Abyssinia, the last inde- 
pendent African State, which Italian im- 
perialism has long coveted and once al- 
tempted, with disastrous results, to con- 
quer. Provided guarantees were ob- 
tained that the waters of Lake Tsana, 
where the Blue Nile, upon which the pros- 
perity of Egyptian agriculture depends, 
has its source, were not interfered with, 
British imperialism would view with 
complacency further Italian excursions in 
that quarter; a little deal of this kind 
would be quite in keeping with the tra- 
ditional diplomatic methods whereby po- 
tentates, States and peoples in Africa and 
Asia are bartered away to “ make a holi- 
day” for the gentlemen who weave their 
webs in the diplomatic closet and the mil- 
itary council chamber. And sooner or 
later Signor Benito Mussolini will have to 
give his Black Shirts something more 
dramatic to do than sacking Socialist 
bookshops and smashing Agricultural 
Laborers’ Unions, if he is to retain his 
ascendency. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS SERIOUS 


What emerges out of all this is that the 
old game of the “balance of power” 1s 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREIGN 


being played again for all it is worth, 
and that the chief protagonists in the 
game are the British Foreign Office and 
the politico - financial - militarist group 
which controls French policy at the 
moment. More and more do the chief an- 
tagonists of tomorrow stand out as 
“France” and “England.” Unless the 
British and French peoples are wary and 
alert, their respective siatesmen_ will 
manoeuvre them into a position of the 
greatest gravity. -Short of profound 
changes in the policy of Paris and short 
of the advent of a Labor Government in 
England, every lover of Britain and 
France and every lover of peace watch 
the developing situation with dismay, 
noting the beginning of aerial rivalry be- 
tween the two powers, now barely con- 
cealed. 

The balance of blame must be laid at 
the door of the present rulers of France. 
In the name of “reparations” and “ se- 
curity ” they are pursuing a policy which 
is concerned wiih neither of these things; 


Typical street scene 
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a policy incompatible with any hope of 
peace and stability in Europe, besides be- 
ing repugnant to natural justice; a policy 
of political and economic hegemony on 
the Continent of Europe, against which 
Britain has struggled off and on for four 
hundred years. And Britain is infinitely 
more vulnerable today than she was at 
the time of Philip II., Louis XIV., Na- 
poleon or Wilhelm II. Our diplomacy is 
arranging to meet this French threat, and 
preparing for eventualities by the old bad 
methods of counier-sapping and counter- 
intrigue, which have never prevented, and 
never will prevent, war, and which tend to 
lull nations into a sense of false security 
until the moment arrives to throw the 
stone into the pond. A different course 
could have been, and might still be, 
steered despite the shackles of past errors 
and complicities. 

The outlook is profoundly disquieting, 
and those who know the most are those 
whose anxieties are the greatest. 


in the Near East 
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by society under Church guidance—Church co-operation and widespread 
education the solution to a problem menacing the whole fabric of our society 


IVORCE and remarriage—or the 
family? Those are the practical 
alternatives with which we are con- 

fronted. Every divorce is the legalized 
dissolution of a family. One hundred 
thousand divorces represent the dissolution 
of one hundred thousand families. Let 
matters go on at the present annual rate of 
increase, and the time cannot be far dis- 
tant when the very existence of the present 
social order will be imperiled, for the 
present social order is based upon the in- 
stitution of the family. 


Not the State, and not the individual, 
but the family is the basis of our present 
civilization. It is the basis of all Christian 
civilizations. That accounts sufficiently 
for the interest taken by organized religion 
in the problems of marriage and divorce. 
It also accounts for the conservatism of 
the churches in the matter. This conser- 
vatism is a constant and welcome stimulus 
to the weary cartoonist seeking material 
for the columns of our comic weeklies. 
When the tardiness of messenger boys 
ceases to be thought provoking, and the 
well of humor which he has drilled 
through the Volstead act runs dry, he can 
always turn for inspiration to the suffer- 
ings inflicted upon would-be divorcees by 
organized religion. His sympathies ap- 
pear to be fully enlisted. Almost invari- 
ably. he pictures them as innocent and 
hapless victims, striving for freedom, but 


forced into double harness and scourged 
along the marital path by an ecclesiastical 
slave driver, who watches their sufferings 
with a cold and sardonic smile. 


The cartoonist is so right minded in the 
majority of social questions, and his hand- 
ling of them is for the most part so genial 
and so sane, that one dislikes to say any- 
thing which may interfere with his peace 
of mind. And yet is it not fair to ask 
him that in this particular matter he 
should try to keep a little more in touch 
with the actual situation? The minister of 
religion does not determine the conditions 
of divorce and remarriage. The State 
determines those conditions. All that the 
minister does is to add or to withhold the 
benediction of the church or synagogue 
upon marriages, the conditions of which 
are determined exclusively by the State. 
He is acting in a twofold capacity. In 
virtue of the authority vested in him by the 
State, he may, if he wishes to do so, offi- 
ciate at weddings. But in virtue of his 
position as a representative of organized 
religion, he is responsible for upholding 
the standards of the organization which he 
represents. He cannot bless what, in the 
judgment of that organization, is an un- 
hallowed union. If any are joined to- 
gether otherwise than as God’s Word doth 
allow, he cannot officiate at their wedding 
and retain his honor as a minister of re- 
ligion. 
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DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE—OR THE FAMILY? 


CHILDREN THE MAIN SUFFERERS 


But the matter goes deeper than canon 
law or eccleciastical discipline. The main- 
tenance and preservation of civilization are 
involved in safeguarding the institution of 
the family. The trouble with much of the 
treatment of the divorce problem is that 
it is too individualistic. With the little 
group of advanced thinkers, it is, as a 
rule, exclusively individualistic. They sre 
so occupied with the sex problems of some 
particular man and woman that they for- 
get that there are a few things in the world 
besides sex. Nora’s slamming the door in 
“ The Doll’s House ” is louder in their ears 
than the crying of wronged children. Or- 
ganized religion cannot take that stand- 
point. It cannot leave the family out of 
the picture. It cannot forget the children. 
To the parents, divorce may mean nothing 
more than the breaking of a burdensome 
tie, but to the children it is likely to mean 
orphanage more desolate than that caused 
by death, for in honest death there is no 
shame or ignominy to blacken the recol- 
lection of the past, but in divorce there is. 
The spiritual unity of the home is broken 
by divorce. The organic life of the family 
is destroyed. And out of that ruin and 
shame come losses and miseries to children 
that are quite beyond calculation. In one 
of our greatest States it is estimated that 
80 per cent. of child delinquents come 
from homes where parents have been 
divorced. 

This, then, gives the proper line of ap- 
proach for organized religion. It recog- 
nizes that the family is the social unit of 
civilization. It recognizes that unity is one 
of the conditions of the organic life of the 
family. Marriage creates a family; di- 
vorce destroys it. 

\ suggestive parallel may be found in 
the organic unity of the State. Unity is 
the condition of its life. The question of 
slavery was the exciting cause of the Civil 
War, but the deeper question of the right 
of divorce, the right, that is to say, of 
secession, was the issue upon which the 
Civil War was fought. The North main- 
tained that when the thirteen Colonies came 
together, they did so freely, but that after 
they had come together, they had created a 
ne\y political organism which was greater 
than its parts. The South thought other- 
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wise. The issue was literally one of life 
or death for the nation, just as the issue 
of divorce is one of life or death for the 
family, and both parties to the contest so 
regarded it. Once granted the principle 
of the right of secession, the political or- 
ganism known to history as the United 
States of America would have ceased to 
exist. Out of it might have emerged two 
strong and pacific neighboring republics, 
or possibly half a dozen weak and quarrel- 
some ones, a Balkanized North America, 
but in any case something new, supersed- 
ing something that had been destroyed. 
The Southern States were not successful 
in their contention. Today it is probable 
that they are deeply grateful for the result. 
North and South are now happily united 
in a common national life, to which both 
are contributing with strong and fervent 
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loyalty. Theoretically the case for seces- 
sion stands exactly where it has always 
stood, as masterfully set forth in the argu- 
ments of John C. Calhoun. But practically 
it has ceased to be a living issue. The 
strong vitality of the national life has 
made the unity of the American Common- 
wealth secure. 


THE FAMILY THE UNIT OF CIVILIZATION 


To teach individuals what the Civil War 
taught the States, to teach them, that is to 
say, that the creation of a family, like the 
creation of a nation, is the bringing into 
being of a thing possessing an organic life 
and greater than its parts, would go far 
toward solving the problems of divorce 
and remarriage. 

We ought, as far as we are able, to get 
into our mind the historic backgrounds “of 
the subject. In such books as Sumner’s 
“ Folkways,” or Westermarck’s “ History 
cf Human Marriage,” or John Fiske’s 
“Cosmic Philosophy,” the data are pre- 
sented from which we can and should draw 
our own conclusions. The history of human 
marriage is the evolution of the family as 
the unit and nucleus of our present social 
order. The family, not the individual and 
not the State, is the unit of civilization. 
Historically, it is the primary unit, from 
which developed the clan and then the 
tribe. After every other conceivable re- 
lationship of the sexes had been tried and 
found wanting, monogamous marriage has 
been arrived at as the highest, and socially 
the most valuable, union of the sexes pos- 
sible. If one uses the word natural in its 
true sense, one may even call it the only 
natural form of marriage. 


Religion points the moral of history. 
Religion asks of the individual a certain 
hasic loyalty, loyalty to the whole vast 
sum-total of human effort and achieve- 
ment. An editor of one of our college 
monthlies who had run short of material, 
published the Ten Commandments under 
the caption, “ Gems of Modern Thought.” 
That point of view is profoundly discern- 
ing. The Ten Commandments are gems 
of modern thought. When our progressive 
brethren on either side of the Atlantic 
think that they are progressing splendidly 
in advance of them, they are usually fall- 
ing a few millenniums behind them. The 


latest socialistic theories which strike at 


-the institution of the family and seek 


substitute State control are not new. Men 
tried them out ten thousand years or so 
ago under the primitive social form of the 
matriarchate, then they advanced from that 
to polygamy, from that to monogamy free- 
ly tempered with divorce, and from that 
to the Seventh Commandment, which is in- 
deed a gem of modern thought. Undisci- 
plined liberty is not progressive.” It is ro- 
trogressive. What we call civilization has 
been built up upon unnumbered genera- 
tions of discipline, sacrifice and effort, 
and it rests upon them. As surely as the 
tropical jungle encroaches upon the terri- 
tory where the axe of the pioneer has 
ceased to ring or his plow to turn the 
sod, so surely and so stealthily the jungle 
of savagery encroaches wherever the ef- 
forts of civilization are relaxed. 


TEACHING OF Jesus EXPLICIT 


To pass from social to religious consid- 
erations: no teaching of Jesus Christ con- 
cerning social relationships is more ex- 
plicit than that concerning marriage. It 
may be questioned whether there is any 
social teaching of His which was equally 
explicit and detailed. One is impressed at 
the outset by the extraordinary emphasis 
which He lays upon the institution of the 
family. His entire theology has well been 
described as a transfiguration of the fam- 
ily. “ The family is, to the mind of Jesus, 
the nearest of human analogies to that 
Divine order which it was His mission to 
reveal.” When we come to His explicit 
doctrine concerning marriage and divorce, 
He declares in the plaines terms which 
language can provide that the unity 
formed by marriage is absolute. Husband 
and wife are “no more twain, but one 
flesh.” To put away one’s wife and marry 
another, is for the man to commit adultery. 
To put away one’s husband, and marry 
another, is for the woman to commit 
adultery. Voluntary separation, when the 
conditions are such as to render it un- 
avoidable, is not forbidden. Judicial sep- 
aration is not forbidden. But’ remarriage 
is explicitly forbidden. According to the 
teaching of Jesus, marriage is not a tem- 
porary agreement, but a practically indis- 
soluble union. The only alternative which 
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He proposes to permanent union in mar- 
riage is a pure and continent life without 
marriage. 

The Christian Church does not propose 
to try to embody this austere and idealis- 
tic doctrine in civil legislation. Over the 
laws of the State, which determine the con- 
ditions of civil marriage, it has and it as- 
serts no power. But over the conditions 
of the religious ceremony it has power, 
and it is high time that it should exercise 
this power to the full. The Church is 
not in the world to follow prevailing tastes 
and opinions and customs, but to lead 
them, and to guide them in the right di- 
rection. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAL CREATED BY CHURCH 


This is no new duty. For 2,000 years 
it has been doing this very thing, with 
more or less success, but on the whole with 
very real and marked success. It is a 
patent fact that the progress of the race 
toward pure monogamy owes more to 
Christian influences than to all other 
forces combined. By its emphasis upon 
Christian ideals of marriage, the Church 
has abolished, or at least diminished poly- 
gamy among the savage or barbarous 
tribes which it has converted. It has saved 
Europe from the degradation of the polyg- 
amous civilization of Mohammedanism. 
The whole status of womanhood was one 
of the issues at stake when, on the plain of 
Tours, Charles Martel met, withstood and 
shattered, as with the hammer which his 
name symbolized, the hitherto invincible 
Mohammedan arms. Christianity has rev- 
erenced womanhood, raised its status, and 
made possible the high and_ beautiful 
ideals of Christian marriage which kindled 
the imagination of poets in the ages of 
chivalry. It has made possible the Chris- 
tian home, the Christian family, with all 
its tender, noble, character-forming tradi- 
tions, 

Now the time has come for organized 
Christianity to rally to the defense of the 
precious things that it has done so much 
to bring into being. For two generations 
it has been engaged in a losing fight. The 
number of divorces granted annually in 
the United States is a somewhat rough 
and uncertain index of the loss, but it is 
certainly an indication, and the fact is 


that the number of divorces has been in- 
creasing steadily, not only absolutely, but 
also in relation to the growth of the popu- 
lation. Apparently the increase has been 
at a rate unequaled in any other civilized 
community. From every point of view, 
that is a menacing fact, the more so when 
one realizes that historically the increase 
and prominence of divorce have marked 
decaying civilizations. It is time for the 
churches to ask what the tie of marriage 
is coming to mean to the American people, 
what the institution of the family is com- 
ing to mean, and what steps they can take 
to strengthen the one and conserve the 
other. 

Co-operation is greatly needed. Organ- 
ized religion should present a united front. 
The Protestant communions have at pres- 
ent no agreement governing their proced- 
ure in the matter. At the present time it 
is possible for divorcees to go from a 
minister of a church which holds strict 
views, to one where the views held are 
less rigid, with the result that the discipli- 
nary effect of the refusal to perform the 
ceremony is quite lost, and with it the re- 
straining force upon public opinion. This 
should be mended. There is here a vital 
common interest. The churches should 
co-operate with each other in defining the 
conditions for the religious solemnization 
of marriages, in order that they may com- 
ply with Christian standards. They should 
exercise their rarely used powers of dis- 
cipline in the case of members who have 
openly and flagrantly violated these stand- 
ards. They should do what they can to 
arouse public opinion to the seriousness 
of what is perhaps the most menacing and 
disintegrating evil which at the present 
time is threatening the social fabric. Such 
co-operation should be carried one step 
further, and include the synagogue. The 
Jew, like the Christian, regards marriage 
as a divine institution. The preservation 
of the family is of importance to the syna- 
gogue as well as to the Christian Church. 


'A ProsBLeM oF EpUCATION 


The main contribution, however, that 
organized religion can make toward the 
solution of the problem is educational, 
not disciplinary. The churches should 
impress upon young people the serious- 
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ness of the step they are about to take 
when they contemplate marriage. They 
should make it plain to them that when 
man and woman come together to assume 
the relation of husband and wife, their 
relation ceases to be a mere matter of con- 
tract, and becomes a status created by 
contract, and that divorce is not to be 
looked upon as individual relief from a 
contract which has become burdensome, 
but as the dissolution of the living organ- 
ism of the family. They should also 
make it plain that union without marriage 
is not a courageous adventure of bold 
young heroes and heroines defying stupid 
conventions, but a cowardly bit of self- 
indulgence, the penalties of which are 
chiefly borne by the children of such a 
union, who are doomed to the life-long 
stigma of illegitimacy. 

Furthermore, it is the function of or- 
ganized religion to prepare young people 
for marriage by spiritual culture, by help- 
ing them to free themselves from the sel- 
fishness and rank individualism which 
foredoom marriage to certain failure, by 
developing in them charity, justice, gener- 
osity, even humor, and by making them 
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faithful to the great common loyalties of 
life upon which civilization depends, and 
among which loyalty to the institution of 
the family occupies a primary place. 
Nor should we forget that there is a 
brighter side to the picture. Even though 
one marriage in every twelve is fore- 
doomed to failure, in many of the re- 
maining eleven society can find its com- 
pensation, and religion can recognize a 
true and happy school of character. As 
Francis Greenwood Peabody says: “No 
self-deception could be greater than that 
of the Socialist who fancies that we are 
really on the brink of a general break-up 
of ihe family system. No literature could 
be more untrue to the main movement of 
modern thought than the books and dramas 
which take for granted that licentious 
imaginings and adulterous joys have dis- 
placed in modern society pure romance 
and wholesome love. * * * The pure 


love which creates a stable family still 
sanctifies multitudes of such homes, set 
far back from the stormy agitations of the 
time; and changes the water of common- 
place and prose into the wine of romance 
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The striking analogies of ancient Roman civilization and our 
modern civilization—The loosening of family ties and dis- 
cipline, decline of religious faith, drift of population to cities, 
religious and racial intolerance, decay of public spirit, all evi- 
dences of a decline—A radical change of spirit the only remedy 


incomplete, and often misleading; 

yet it is by means of such analogies 
ihat history must furnish its most impor- 
tant lessons. The decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire has already pointed many 
a moral.- Yet a comparison between the 
civilization of that empire at the beginning 
of its decline and the civilization of the 
world today will furnish suggestions far 
more significant than such a comparison 
ever furnished before. 

At the end of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, the period at which Gibbon fixes 
the beginning of his “ Decline and Fall,” 
a Roman would have been slow to believe 
that his civilization was upon the brink of 
its final descent. The empire still main- 
tained intact its distant boundaries, its 
power was unbroken, its wealth unim- 
paired, and the welfare of its inhabitants 
had been fostered by the successive reigns 
of five able and upright sovereigns, Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines. Gibbon 
says: “If a man were called upon to fix 
the period of the history of the world dur- 
ine which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would 
without hesitation name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the acces- 
sion of Commodus. The vast extent of the 
Roman Empire was governed by absolute 
power, under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom.” 

ome had been originally an agricul- 
tural community composed of soldier citi- 
zens. Its basis was the family, a closer 
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unit here than anywhere else in the world. 
The King’s power over the citizens was as 
absolute as that of the father over his 
household. The tyranny of the Kings led 
to their expulsion, and the ensuing struggle 
between the patricians and the plebeians 
ended, two centuries later, in the patricians’ 
triumph. The new Senate, however, de- 
veloped aristocratic tendencies, and soon 
became the actual ruler of Rome. Its de- 
voted patriotism carried Rome through the 
dark days of Hannibal’s invasion in the 
Second Punic War. 

Corruption began with the wide exten- 
sion of Rome’s power. Taxes from sub- 
ject lands, the instalment of mercenary 
troops, graft, bribery and plunder in the 
provinces and at home, the amassing of 
huge fortunes and great landed estates 
were the characteristics of this era. Slave 
labor and foreign corn reduced agriculture 
in Italy to a negligible quantity. 

The old polytheistic religion was super- 
seded, among the cultivated classes, by a 
spirit of philosophic skepticism. Roman 
society became thoroughly unrepublican. 
The Gracchis’ attack on the Senatorial 
oligarchy failed, and Sulla_ re-established 
its power. Julius Caesar overthrew Pom- 
pey, and assumed regal power. The con- 
sular officers were openly purchased, the 
most unbridled luxury prevailed in dwell- 
ings, dress, food, jewels, and so forth. 
Family morality had become antiquated. 
Divorces were numerous, and the transfer 
of a wife to a friend was by no means an 
uncommon occurrence. Reverence for law 
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disappeared; there was a 
of brigandage and assassination. 
ruptcies were frequent. 

Caesar’s assassination was followed by 
thirteen years of disorder and civil strife, 
ending in the accession of Octavius as 
chief of the Commonwealth. He left the 
empire firmly established. His successors 
assumed the splendor of royalty. The in- 
fluence of the Senate continued to decline 
under Tiberius, Caligula, Nero and Domi- 
tian. Under such Emperors as Vespasian, 
Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines, jus- 
tice was maintained and peace and pros- 
perity momentarily secured. 


It is clear that these transfers of the 
power of the State, first from the public 
assembly to the Senate, then from the 
Senate to the monarch, answered a demand 
for increased administrative efficiency, se- 
curity abroad, and general prosperity. If 
we compare the condition of society at that 
time with the condition of society today, 
we must confess that the formér had many 
advantages. The danger of foreign war 
did not exist. 

But the rule of a vast empire by one 
man was certain to end in disaster. The 
story of the subsequent decline and fall 
and the rise to power of the Teutonic bar- 
“barians are vividly narrated by Gibbon. 
The Christianity established by Constan- 
tine became dogmatic and _ intolerant. 
There were many persecutions. Meanwhile 
administrative abuses increased. The Em- 
pire of the East and West were rivals. 
Rome was repeatedly sacked by the Teu- 
tons. The provinces fell away, and after a 
short period of restoration under Justinian, 
Emperor of the East, the vast Roman Em- 
pire tottered to its inevitable fall, and the 
whole western world entered into that 
sombre period of anarchistic individualism 
known as “the Dark Ages.” 


Our MATERIAL Procress ILLUSORY 


Let us now apply the teaching of Roman 
history, briefly summarized above, to our 


own civilization. It may seem incredible, 
in view of the immense material progress 
made by our world during the last genera- 
tion, that we should even suspect a decline. 
But many of our new discoveries have 
brought evils far greater than the benefits 
conferred. The submarine is manifestly 
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injurious. Chemistry, which has discoy- 
ered new methods of cure, has also 
brought with it poison gas and the higher 
explosives, while the airplane furnishes tlie 
readiest means for their application. Thi 
cinema has often promoted crime by sug- 
gestion, and the automobile has given im- 
munity by providing means of escape. 
That there are new conveniences and luxu- 
ries does not mean that the world is im- 
proving, any more than the construction 
of the great Baths of Caracalla or Dio- 
cletian meant that the Roman Empire was 
becoming greater and better. Real prog- 
ress or decline depends upon human char- 
acter, and in this the evidences of degen- 
eration are many and palpable, as the fol: 
lowing survey will show: 


1. Most fundamental of all these evi- 
dences, the ties of the family have been 
dangerously relaxed. As in Rome, these 
ties used to be very strong in America, 
especially in its Puritan and pioneer days. 
It is true that no one would now go back 
to the severity of those earlier times. The 
emancipation of women was just and was 
socially desirable. The mother ought to 
share with the father control over their 
children during infancy and adolescence. 
But the disintegration of families has 
progressed further than would have been 
believed a century ago. Hasty and im- 
provident marriages and ready facilities 
for divorce have greatly encouraged it. 
In many communities the proportion of di- 
vorces to marriages has been enormous; 


2. A corollary of this loosening of the 
family ties is seen in the lack of discipline 
in the education of the young. The older 
system was admittedly undesirable in one 
direction, just as the present methods are 
undesirable in the other direction. In * The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster ” “ lickin’ and larn- 
in’”’ went together. There was much learn- 
ing by rote, and some drill in the classics 
and mathematics. Then we began to hear 
that this kind of instruction was of no 
value; that memory was of little account: 
that the theory of disciplining the mind by 
Latin, Greek and mathematics did not pre- 
pare the, young for the actual life before 
them; that they should develop their minds 
in their own way; that learning should 
not be driven into them, but original 
thought elicited. Self-development became 


> 
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he slogan, and the choice of many elec- 
tive studies was given. Every branch of 
education was to be made attractive. The 
royal road to learning had at last been 
found. 

In all this change there was a great deal 
that was valuable. Self-development and 
the encouragement of originality are im- 
mensely important; but these new things 
grew so luxuriantly that they stifled the 
earlier essentials. Even mere memory is 
often of the highest importance to success. 
The capacity to recall and hold in the 
mind all the important matters bearing 
upon the things on hand is essential to the 
best results. 

There is one thing still more important, 
and that is the power of the pupil to con- 
trol his will, even against his desire; the 
of doing disagreeable things cheer- 
The man who is thus master of 


pow er 


fully. 


himself is the only one who can be trusted 
to meet successfully the issues of life, and 
the education which omits that discipline 
fails in perhaps the most important single 


object of education. Success will always 
depend largely upon drudgery, and unless 
the young have the ability to undergo its 
discipline they are not well equipped for 
life. “ Self-expression ” must go hand in 
hand with “ self-control.” 


AND Rewticious DEMORALI- 


ZATION 


EDUCATIONAL 


The plan of allowing elective courses, 
which is valuable after the choice of a 
career is made, has often led to the de- 
moralization of education in its earlier 
stages. The pupil elects the easiest course, 
and slips through with the least trouble. 
and least advantage, to himself. The ef- 
fort to make learning easy has led to such 
innovations as “ visible education,” fur- 
nished by the movies and other pictures— 
means of communicating information in 
shortest possible time and the pleasant- 

st possible manner. This method has its 
il subordinate place in instruction; 
but the tendency of such things is to crowd 
out from the course of study the supreme 
element, the control by the pupil of his 
own intellect, and, most vital of all, of his 
will. “The curriculum swells and the 
minds of the operators of the curriculum 
shrink.” The tendency of modern educa- 
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tion is to encourage flabbiness of intellect, 
as well as of will power. 


3. Closely connected with the disinte- 
gration of family life and the lack of 
discipline in education is the decline in re- 
ligious faith. Herbert Spencer, himself 
an agnostic, has shown the need of re- 
ligion in binding together social and 
political organisms. A belief in its sanc- 
tions has quite as strong an influence over 
human action as the fear of the laws. 
The man who believes that every act is 
watched, and rewarded or punished by an 
all-seeing Divinity, is controlled far more 
effectively by this belief than the rational- 
ist who sees nothing but the mere tendency 
of certain acts to produce happiness or 
misery in a certain limited class of cases, 
while other actions seem exempt from all 
rewards or punishments. The early Roman 
feared the gods, and this common fear of 
common divinities kept the tribes together 
and strengthened them in their national 
undertakings. But afterward. during the 
period which led to the decline, a philo- 
sophic indifference to the ancient supersti- 
tions became prevalent among the higher 
and more intelligent classes. 


The same thing is true today. In our 
Puritan times the fear of God was general. 
Church-going and daily family devotions 
were almost universal. Now our places 
of worship are more scantily attended, 
services at home are largely discontinued, 
and among the more intellectual part of 
our community agnosticism is prevalent. 
It may be said that our rationalists are 
as good citizens as anybody else, and this 
is mainly true. The habits created by re- 
ligous belief continue, by mere inertia, for 
one or more generations after that belief 
has ceased; yet finally the absence of re- 
ligious sanction becomes apparent in the 
conduct of life and the loosening of social 
ties; 


DETERIORATION OF Our RACIAL STOCK ‘ 


4. Not only has public spirit been weak- 
ened by the lack of family, educational 
and religious discipline, but there is a 
strong reason to fear that the human stock 
itself is deteriorating by uncontrolled sex 
selection in marriage. The rich and the 
most intelligent are apt to have small fam- 
ilies; the poor and the less intelligent are 
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apt to have large families. In a late 
Eugenics Congress in New York, it dis- 
tinctly appeared from statistical studies 
that our present civilization is cultivating 
a race of incapables. The ratio of defec- 
tives per hundred thousand increased from 
118 in 1890 to 220 in 1920. If the ten- 
dency shown by these figures really exists, 
then sanitary science and benevolent es- 
tablishments, in conserving the lives and 
promoting the propagation of defectives, 
tend to make evolution work backward and 
to promote the survival-of.the unfit. If 
this should continue indefinitely it must 
lead to our undoing. No class is so cer- 
tain to propagate its own kind as the men- 
tally defective. The proposed remedies of 
sterilization, segregation and birth control 
seem at present both inadequate and im- 
practicable, and the cultivation of the 
eugenic conscience appears to be largely 
visionary. We cannot lay this deteriora- 
tion of our racial stock to indiscriminate 
immigration. It is in certain parts of New 
England, where our Anglo-Saxon strain is 
purest, that that stock seems to be slowly 


disintegrating, while in the mountains of 


North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
where that stock has been undisturbed for 
generations, it offers no signs of progress; 

5. Another tendency of the times in 
which our civilization resembles that of 
the Roman commonwealth before its fall 
is the drift of population from the coun- 
try to the city. In early days, our urban 
population did not amount to 15 per cent. 
of the whole. We were mainly, like Rome 
in its primitive days, an agricultural com- 
munity. Now, a large majority of our 
people live in the cities. The sturdiness 
and independence of a_preponderating 
rural life are gone. We have become 
more and more Tike the Rome of the mil- 
lionaires and the proletariat; 


Vast ForRTUNES AND REVOLUTIONARY 
REACTIONS 


The accumulation of vast wealth i 
Pho hands of a few was probably the ont 
important single cause which led to the 
ruin of the Roman republic. In the words 
of Pliny, “ Latifundia perdidere Italiam” 
(Large estates have ruined Italy), and it 
was not only the great landed estates, but 
wealth in slaves and in other plunder of 
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the provinces. which hastened the ~ decli: 
and fall.’ 

In America today there are single p: 
vate fortunes greater than were possesse: 
by any noble or monarch of antiquity, for- 
tunes that could buy kingdoms, fortune 
that have bought legislatures, sometime 
directly, sometimes by vast campaign con 
tributions, or by inculcating the fear 
panics and bad times, or by “combinatio: 
of one interest with another to raise tar- 
iffs, or secure franchises and favorabh!> 
legislation. At one time our Federal Se 
ate was composed mainly of millionaires 
and great monopolies have arisen whic! 
controlled the prices of the most necessar: 
articles of life. It is true that the great 
middle class of our community has not 
been eliminated, as in the Rome of Cicero. 
It is still strong and vital. It is true als 
that we have no longer the curse of huma: 
slavery, though the masses of workmen in 
huge industries form a special class, whic!: 
is not without its menace to the State. 


As a sequel to the accumulation in the 
hands of a few of vast capital, and the 
power which accompanies it, revolutionary 
ideas have arisen involving the overthro: 
of all law and of the right to acquire and 
hold property. Communism has indeed 
made much greater progress in other coun- 
tries than with us. In Russia it has led 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat. fol- 
lowed by awful miseries. But even in 
America the notion of “ direct action” to 
secure advantages for special classes seem: 
to be pervading society; 


CrimME RAMPANT AND UNPUNISHED 


7. As a result of this concentration of 
wealth in relatively few hands, and of the 
reaction thereto, a general régime of law- 
lessness has spread over the country. 4 
“crime wave,” considered for a time a: 
the aftermath of a great war, is due also 
to other causes. A great proportion of 
these acts of violence have been committed 
by very young men, too young to have 
learned from war the lesson of. lawless: 
ness. This flood of crime is not unlik 
that which prevailed in Rome during 
last days of the oligarchy and in ‘th 
earlier periods of the empire. The Sati 
of Juvenal are filled with invectiv: 
against the troops of lawbreakers. 
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then, as now, were often composed of 
youths belonging to the privileged classes. 


In every stratum of society violence is 
rampant. The streets of Chicago today 
are no safer than were the streets of Rome. 
We have, indeed, long been the one self- 
governing community which has shown the 
ereatest disregard for the enactments of 
our own representatives. The reign of 
lynch law has been for generations a 
national scandal, and for us this era of 
increased lawbreaking is fraught with 
more than ordinary danger. 

One of the main causes of crime is the 
impunity which is given to criminals by 
the technicalities of our criminal proced- 
ure, and by the excessive application of 
the rule that the accused must be proved 
euilty beyond all reasonable doubt to the 
unanimous satisfaction of twelve jurymen; 
that he cannot be required to give evidence 
against himself, nor be examined except 
by his own consent, nor be put twice in 
jeopardy, even though his acquittal be a 
manifest mistake. These safeguards were 
thrown around him at a time when the 
English criminal code was barbarous, and 
the innocent needed protection; but they 
have now become anachronistic. In the 
present era, the law is far too humane to 
wrongdoers, and the innumerable safe- 
guards described lead to practical impun- 
ity and to the commission of many other 
crimes far more injurious to the State 
than the rare punishment of a single inno- 
cent person. 

More than this, the criminal, even when 
he is convicted, is treated with such soft- 
ness and gentleness as often to make his 
sentence no punishment at all, or one that 
does not deter others from crime. His 
“reformation” is so ardently sought, by 
indeterminate sentences by “ good-time ” 
deductions, paroles, pardons and the like, 
that the greater rights of society are over- 
looked and the penal statutes cease to be 
a terror to evildoers. Here, too, our 
philanthropic impulses have led to such 
flabbiness as seriously to undermine that 
respect for the law which is the corner- 
stone of civilization; 

I do not suppose that intolerance is 
in itself a sign of degeneration. A primi- 
tive and growing community may be ex- 
tremely bigoted through ignorance of the 


advantages of reasonable toleration. But 
a relapse into intolerance on the part of 
a great nation which, in its Constitution, 
had expressly protected freedom of speech 
and of the press, and whose boast it had 
been that it was the refuge of the oppressed 
everywhere—this is a distinct sign of de- 
generation. We have suffered from such 
a relapse, due in part to the great war, 
when all utterances which crippled mili- 
tary operations were properly prohibited; 
yet since that time complete liberty of ex- 
pression has been by no means restored. 
Those whose political views are unpala- 
table are persecuted by public opinion, 
and, worst of all, the attacks made upon 
the foreign born and the negro and upon 
the followers of certain religious beliefs, 
as Jews and Catholics, by such organiza- 
tions as the Ku Klux Klan, which has 


spread with amazing rapidity, indicate a 
melancholy deterioration in our ideals of 
justice and fair play; 


THE DeEcLINE oF PuBLIC SPIRIT 


9. Another indication of the decline of 
public spirit is the apathy which prevails 
in regard to public measures. We have 
laws submitting to the people, by referen- 
dum and sometimes by initiative, the most 
important legislation. It is rarely that 
our people cast a full vote upon these 
measures. This resembles the apathy pre- 
vailing in Rome under the empire. which 
had the excuse that public action could 
change nothing when the sovereign was 
supreme. We have no such excuse. If 
our apathy continues, it will be of sinister 
omen, for democratic government depends 
wholly for its vitality on the active inter- 
est of the citizens. Mr. Bryce, in his great 
work on Modern Democracies, has _re- 
minded us that there have been many cen- 
turies during which the people have been 
quite unmindful of the kind of govern- 
ment to which they were subject, and he 
has warned us that such periods may occur 
again. Should this prove to be the case, 
the ruin of free institutions is inevitable; 


10. Another analogy is seen in the vast- 
ly increasing burden of taxation imposed 
upon the people. The World War is the 
cause of much of this, but by no means 
of all. Municipal taxation in many parts 
of the country was constantly growing and 
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had already become excessive before the 
war. There were parts of New England 
which lost portions of their population by 
excessive taxation. There were towns in 
many sections of the country where the 
levies made for unnecessary public im- 
provements led to bankruptcy, and there 
was much increase of governmental and 
municipal activities in fields which used 
to be reserved for private enterprise, and 
where bad management often led to heavy 
burdens, without corresponding advan- 
tages. The abortive project for raising a 
“bonus” for soldiers amounting to bil- 
lions of dollars from public funds which 
must‘*be raised by taxation was much like 
the largesses bestowed at public expense 
upon the Roman legions and Praetorian 
guards, to the incitement of still more ex- 
orbitant claims and undue pressure in en- 
forcing them. The exactions of taxation 
so demoralized the Roman people that 
great masses abandoned their homes and 
vast regions became depopulated. 

In Rome not only were the taxes enor- 


mous but the method of collecting them 


was inquisitorial and cruel. Gibbon tells 

s “ An oath was administered to the pro- 
prietors which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs, and their at- 
tempts to prevaricate or elude the inten- 
tion of the legislator were severely watched 
and punished as a capital crime, which in- 
cluded the double guilt of treason and 
sacrilege.” 

We used to raise most of our taxes with- 
out severe inquisitorial methods. But in 
the recent income tax, excess profits tax, 
and so forth, these have been introduced, 
and although only fines and the penitenti- 
ary have been thus far prescribed as pun- 
ishments, we are already upon the road 
followed in the days of the decline of 
Rome. When taxes become too oppres- 
sive, men will no longer work to produce 
the wealth upon w hich they can be levied. 
Property will be destroyed, rather than 
maintained subject to intolerable burdens. 
As in the East, where the date tree which 
could not bear fruit enough to pay the tax 
upon it was felled to the ground, so every- 
where, when taxes make property unre- 
munerative, property will cease to exist. 
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In a number of industries that point has 
been reached today, and if the increase 
continues indefinitely, the widespread <i 
struction of property is certain. 


THE Evin anp Its REMEDY 


It is hard to resist the conclusion that 
there is a distinct tendency toward decline 
in modern civilization. But is this to be 
temporary or permanent? On ‘the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, English civilization cer- 
tainly waned; yet it was afterward re- 
habilitated and advanced to the Victorian 
era. So, too, in Italy, after the degrada- 
lion of centuries, came a new renascence 
with the rise of the new Italian kingdom. 
But even in these cases the rehabilitation 
may be transitory. Rome, too, was at sev- 
eral periods temporarily rehabilitated; but 
afterward declined. 

The permanent trend of civilization is a 
matter of a long time, and he would be a 
rash prophet w ho would venture to predict 
the outcome very far ahead. We can see 
only the principal sources of danger, and 
it is only to a limited extent that we can 
provide against them. A general evolu- 
tionary drift of mankind is, to a large de- 
gree, uncontrollable. The loosening of 
family ties and of discipline, the decline in 
religious faith, the drift’of population to- 
ward the cities, the intolerance of the opin- 
ions of others, the apathy of the people in 
regard to public measures—these things 
are quite beyond legislative control, and 
can be corrected only by a radical change 
in men’s opinions and beliefs, which, to 
be effective, must penetrate every stratum 
of society. Better methods in public edu- 
cation, the elimination of defectives, and 
the physical improvement of the race, 2 
more just distribution of wealth, the more 
effective suppression of crime and lawless- 
ness, and some relief from the burdens of 
excessive taxation—these things can indeed 
be secured by better laws, and by their 
more effective enforcement. . This is an 
enormous task; but the first essential for 
this task is that we should thoroughly 
realize, not merely by the assent of our 
intellects, but by the earnest conviction of 
our hearts, just what the danger is, and 
how grave it is, 
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A sketch map of the world to indicate the extent of the British Empire, the various 
portions of which are marked in black 


BRITAIN’S FAR-FLUNG EMPIRE 
OF THE SEA 


By JoHannes Lepsius 


German historian and 


dramatist, 


co-editor with A. Mendelssohn- 


Bartholdy and Friedrich Thimme of the collection of German diplomatic 


documents begun since 1918; 


East Mission and of the 


former 
German-Armenian Society 


President of the German Near 


Great Britain, with her colonies, not a European, but an Asiatic 


* power 


“Historic Mission” of expansion backed by tortuous 


diplomacy and deliberate seizure of universal sea control 


ROM the geographer’s point of 
kK view the British Isles are a_ part 

of the Continent of Europe. The 
history and civilization of ancient Eng- 
land, from the Norman Conquest to the 
Elizabethan era, had a common origin 
wiih those of the Continental powers of 
Italy, Austria, France and Germany. In 
spite of this, Lord Beaconsfield propound- 
ed the thesis: England is not a European, 
but an Asiatic power. Randolph Churchill 
supported him. In former times such a 
statement, which meant the giving up of a 
European right of primogeniture, would 
have been almost unintelligible. England 
had been for centuries not only a Euro- 
pean power, but a Continental power of 


the first rank. She called the heritage of 
her Norman and Angevin Kings her own. 
Henry V., the victor of Agincourt, from 
being a foreign ruler became, through 
recognition by the French General Assem- 
bly, lawful heir to the throne of France. 
Since the Norman Conquest England’s 
face has been turned toward the Continent. 
With the same tenacity with which the 
Japan of today pursues her “ historic mis- 
sion” on the Asiatic Continent, this island 
people kept its hold on Europe. Nor- 
mandy was England’s Manchuria, Calais 
her Port Arthur. It required a hundred 
years’ warfare to thrust England back 
again on to her isiand. In 1558 England 
lest Calais, “the most precious jewel in 
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the crown of England,” as Queen Mary 
called it. Soon afterward England for- 
feited her last foothold on the Continent 
through the surrender of Guisnes. In the 
same year Elizabeth ascended the throne. 
In 1588 the Spanish Armada was de- 
stroyed. 

During this thirty years’ interval— 
heavy with destiny—England completed 
the change of front which determined the 
fate of Europe. She turned her back on 
the Continent and faced the ocean. She 
had finally withdrawn her feet from the 
land and was now, like Peter, learning 
to walk on the water. The “seadogs” 
Hawkins, Frobisher, Francis Drake—ad- 
venturers, slave traders, pirates—brought 
the spoils of the ocean in their privateers— 
pearls, emeralds, diamonds, gold dust and 
silver ingots—and unloaded them in the 
home ports. In 1584 the first English 
Colony in the New World was founded by 
Walter Raleigh and named after the 


Maiden Queen—Virginia. The year 1588 


marked the climax. The Spanish Armada, 
then the most powerful Continental fleet, 
was seized by the British seadogs and de- 


A view of the Island of Heligoland, which 
Germany.”’ Originally Danish, 
exchanged for territory in Africa. 
value, so that 


before the war was often called the 
it belonged to Great Britain from 
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stroyed by the storms of the Orkney Isles. 
The hour in which England dubbed her 
pirates knights was the hour of the birth 
of the British Empire. 

Lord Beaconsfield and Randolph 
Churchill were right when pronouncing 
their paradox. Since that epoch-makine 
moment England has ceased to be a Euro- 
pean power. Not that she has ceased to 
interfere in European affairs. Not that 
she has given up waging diplomatic bat- 
tles on the Continent or letting loose 
bloody wars. On the contrary, the history 
of the world expansion of England is the 
history of the English Continental wars. 
The words of Pitt, “ America is won on 
the battlefields of Germany,” were a 
formulation of the whole Continental pol- 
icy of England. Europe must bleed for 
the British Empire. 

The English historians delighted to tell 
the story of Great Britain as that of the 
growth of Parliament and democracy. The 
pious churchgoers took the expansion of 
England for an unsought present of 
Heaven. The stork had brought the Eng- 
lish colonies. The distinguished historian. 


“6 Key to 


1814 to 1890, when it was 


As a German possession Heligoland was of great strategl 
its destruction as a naval station since the war has been a 


gain to British 


maritime security 
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S. Rh. Seeley, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Cambridge, 
had the courage in his famous lectures, 
“The Expansion of England” (published 
in 1883, and many times reprinted), to 
unveil the mystery of England’s world 
conquest. He opens his first lecture with 
ihe following words: 

It is a favorite maxim of mine that history, 
while it should be scientific in its method. 
should pursue a practical object. That is, it 
should not merely gratify the reader’s curiosity 
about the past, but modify his views of the pres- 
ent and his forecast of the future. Now, if this 
maxim be sound,, the history of England ought 
to end with something that might be called a 
moral. Some large conclusion ought to arise out 
of it. It ought to exhibit the general tendency 
of English affairs in such a way as to set us 
thinking about the future, and divining the des- 
tiny which is reserved for us. 


And what is the large conclusion of See- 
ley’s ideas concerning the past and future 
of Great Britain? The moral of the his- 


tory of England is expansion. Seeley calls 
upon his countrymen to consider that up 
to the present they have obtained their 
great possessions “in a fit of absent- 


mindedness.” The business could, how- 
ever, be conducted with far more success 
if they knew what they did and became 
conscious of their aims and motives. It 
may be that English statesmen did not 
always know what they were doing, but 
they knew how to do it. For does not 


The Rock of Gibraltar, by the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Seeley show how they succeeded in further- 
ing the extension of “ Greater Britain” by 
all possible means of diplomatic cunning 
and ruthless violence? Since Seeley dis- 
covered the philosopher’s stone of British 
policy in the word “expansion,” it is an 
established fact for any conscious Anglo- 
Saxon that world dominance is the “ his- 
toric mission” and divine predestination 
of the British people. 

The influence of Seeley’s book on the 
statesmanship, literature and interpreta- 
tion of history in England cannot be over- 
estimated. In the eighties England began 
tc lay hands on all the unoccupied terri- 
tories in the world. Only with her per- 
mission might other nations take part in 
the dividing up of the earth. Since the ap- 
pearance of Seeley’s book England has 
doubled her world possessions, without 
counting the spoils of the World War, as 
yet unestimated. 

Even before the war the colonial posses- 
sions of England were a hundred times as 
great as the mother country, and ten times 
as great as that of all other countries put 
together. In spite of the fact that the Con- 
tinental powers had had a hundred years’ 
start of England since the discovery of tho 
New World and the sea route to India, in 
spite of the fact that Spain, Portugal. 
France and Holland had extensive colonial 
territories already in their possession at 


Ewing Galloway 


powerful forts of which Great Britain dominates the western 
Seen from 


the sea, as in this photograph, Gibraltar 


appears to be an island 
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Port Said, at the northern end of the 
running through Egyptian territory, 
retains control of the canal, 


the time when England was still content- 
ing herself with freebooting, in spite of 
all this, their most precious possessions 
passed over into English hands. 

At the present day there are still great 
dominions which can compare either quali- 
tatively or quantitatively with the British 
Impire, namely, the United States, Russia 
and China. All these are land powers 
with few colonial possessions or none. At 
first glance, it would seem as if such land 
powers, composed of regions verging 
closely on one another, had an advantage 
over the British Empire. whose possessions 
are scattered over the whole globe. But 
this is only apparently true, for water is 
also a link; in fact on our planet it is the 
one unbroken link. The continents are 
separated from one another, they are sur- 
rounded by the sea, they are islands. It 
has been possible to cut continents in two, 
to create artificial islands, but oceans can- 
not be filled up or continents pieced to- 
gether. Water is the only element which 
simultaneously unites and divides conti- 
nents, water alone is the element which 
rules the world, in which the divide et 
impera is an inherent quality. It was 
only in the World War that a new ele- 
ment—the air—demonstrated its claims to 


Suez Canal, 
and although Egypt is nominally independent, 
as it is the highway 


eet Lee et 


Iewing Galloway) 
canal. Although 


Great Britain 
empire of the East 


as seen from a ship in the 


to her 


world dominion. Only a sea power, how- 
ever, which rules the oceans can carry out 
a world policy and found a world empire. 


The normal course of history has shown 
that as a rule a pirate kingdom cannot 


live long. The Norman Conquest, which 
once encircled the whole of Europe. and 
even overpowered Russia, could not 
permanently maintain its scattered strong: 
holds and exposed foreign territories. 
Even the northern’ kingdoms _ them- 
selves, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
were only temporarily united. It was 
left to the British Isles, with their pirate 
population piled on one another in three 
different strata, and which had _ utter- 
ly rooted out the original inhabitants. to 
accomplish that which their predecessors, 
the Vikings, had failed to do, namely, to 
set up a sea dominion which did not mere- 
ly maintain itself but even remained 
permanently superior to the land powers. 
The advantage that England had over the 
northern kingdoms was twofold; first. 
her island position, and secondly, her 
national unity. The disunion of the Con- 
tinent completed this process. The ex- 
ploitation of the embarrassments and quar- 
rels of the Continental powers finally 





created the condition for a world-wide 
expansion of Great Britain. 

Land powers are dependent on the fron- 
tiers of their continents. As soon as they 
cross these they are at the mercy of the 
sea power. Britannia rules the waves. 
England lives in a different element from 
all land powers. She intervenes in the 
affairs of the continents from another di- 
mension. England alone is a sea continent. 
Anthony Froude called her “ Oceania” 
and Seeley a “ world Venice with the sea 
for streets.” 

There can be only one sea continent. It 
may temporarily bestow part of its domin- 
ions upon other smaller sea powers; for 
instance, the Yellow Sea upon Japan. Or 
it may use them as sentinels in the interest 
of its own sea dominion, as, for instance, 
France in the Mediterranean. But let one 
or more land powers build great fleets and 
attempt to dispute the position of the ruler 
of the seas and threaten the existence of 
the sea continent, and sooner or later there 
would ensue a struggle for life or death. 


An Istanp, Not & CONTINENTAL, POWER 

The political conditions of the sea con- 
tinent govern the position of its central 
domicile as completely as they dictate the 
sphere of its expansion. Only on an island, 
not on a continent, can the capital and 
aisenal of Oceania lie. Otherwise it would 
be exposed to every rivalry and change of 
power between the continental powers. 
Safe on its island rock, however, it can 
make use of all continental affairs, inter- 
fere in the disputes of all continental peo- 
ples if it choose or remain at a distance, 
but at all events it will serve only its own 
interests. If the history of England did 
not show that she only involuntarily 
changed from a continental to an oceanic 
power, one would be bound to take the 
establishment of England so near to the 
Continent as a master stroke of genius. 
Until recent times even she was considered 
on the Continent to be nothing moze than 
one of seven great powers, with some colo- 
nial possessions, although for centuries 
she had been a world-wide power. Eng- 
land, indeed, wrapped herself in the man- 
tle of a Continental power in order to con- 
ceal her true character from the eyes of 
Europe. 


It is, thanks to the adoption of this dis- 
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guise, that Europe regards England to the 
present day as a “ Kuropean power” in 
spite of the candid confessions of her 
statesmen. England is the born enemy, 
not only of the strongest, but of all land 
powers. This nature has been veiled, espe- 
cially through the paradoxical position of 
her central domicile. One naturally ex- 
pects the imperial residence of a sea conti- 
nent to be at the central point of the water 
hemisphere of the earth. Yet, as Karl Rit- 
ter has already point out, the metropolis of 
the British sea dominion lies exactly at the 
central point of the land hemisphere of the 
earth.* Britain’s nearness to Europe has 
been no hindrance to her world-wide ex- 
pansion. On the contrary, it has brought a 
double advantage with it. From her island 
vantage point she has been able to observe 
every movement on whatever continent 
might prove most dangerous to her. At 
the same time, as watchman at the gate of 
Europe, she could effectively block the 
outlets to the ocean. 

To the strategic conditions of sea su- 
premacy belong, first, the security of all 
interoccanic seaways and of their turn- 
pikes ai the entrance to all straits, and sec- 
ondly, the control or closing of all inland 
seas, which, in the hands of land powers, 
might serve as sally ports for the rival 
fleets of war. England has long recog- 
nized the significance of the Mediterranean 
as the link between two oceans, and of the 
Black Sea as the gateway into two conti- 
nents. She has therefore secured a high- 
way for her battleships, and a command 
of the Mediterranean, by a chain of outer 
forts, naval ports, coaling stations and 
roadsteads—Gibraltar, Malta, Suda Bay, 
Cyprus, Suez, Perim, Aden. For a whole 
century Russian diplomacy looked with 
longing eyes upon the right to close and 
open the Black Sea. It was the richest 
spoil of battle which was finally yielded 
up to England, not as opponent, but as 


political work, ‘*f The Fu- 
British Empire,’’ London, 
ealling himself a ‘* con- 
’” suggested that the capital of 
the British Empire should be trarsferred to 
Palestine. He had ascertained geometrically 
that Jerusalem lies exactly in the centre of the 
British Empire. His proposal embodied the well- 
known plan of constructing a second Suez Canal 
through the Dead Sea with a double outlet to 
Akaba and Akko, and of turning the flooded 
Jordan Valley into a formidable English naval 
station for the control of the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, 


*In an anonymous 
ture Capital of the 
1883, an Englishman 
servative radical 
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The Taj Mahal, one of the most beautiful of all buildings. 
City of Agra, India, by the Emperor Shah Jehan for 


It is a mausoleum built outside the 
himself and his favorite wife Mumtaz 


Mahal, who died in 1629 


ally. Today England is once more in the 
position to conduct a Crimean War as she 
did in 1855, or to fight an Afghan War in 
the Caucasus, as she planned to do in 
188 

In that Mediterranean of the North, the 
Baltic Sea, England was not granted such 
complete success. The Baltic, however, 
was regarded not so much as a highway as 
ar outpost. It was not a question of clos- 
ing the Sound and the Belts by means of 
a treaty, as in the case of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus, though this would have 
made the analogy of the proceeding per- 
fect. Though it was possible in peace time 
(1807) to burn down Copenhagen and to 


shut up the Danish fleet in the harbor. the 
wrath of all the northern powers would 


have been roused had Hamlet’s royal 
castle on the Sound been made a second 
Gibraltar. Further, the shortest way into 
the Baltic was the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 
During the Morocco crisis England had 
already cast envious eyes upon it, and the 
idea of the internationalization, which 
means the Anglicization, of the canal was 
the subject of lively discussion before the 
Peace Conference. However, it was not as 
yet possible to attain more than the dis- 
mantling of Heligoland. Nevertheless the 
way was opened to an economic conquest 

f the Baltic ports. An English Hanseatic 
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League with Danzig, Memel, Libau, Riga 
and Reval is no doubt the goal in view. 
The sea continent’s sphere of expansion 
includes all islands of the ocean and the 
seaports of all continents. The ocean 
climate is separated from the continental 
by the first high mountain wall which 
marks off the inland regions from the 
coast. The sea continent looks upon all 
coast lands as coming within its sphere, 
claims sovereign rights, or predominating 
influence, over them, and tries to confine 
the sphere of the Continental powers to the 
inland regions. On the other hand, the 
Continental powers very rightly wish to 
have all their doors and windows open to 
the ocean. Even when they are originally 
inland States with no seaboard, as in the 
case of the kingdom of the Czars, they 
naturally and inevitably tend to grow into 
the full contour of their continents. The 


claims of the sea and land continents to 
sovereign rights cross and intersect one 
another on all coasts. 
a matter of course. 
Only strong and determined resistance 


Conflicts follow as 


sea continent from com- 
pletely flooding the inland regions of the 
other continents. It either looks upon them 
as islands of exceptionally big dimension, 
and swallows them up whole, as in the 
case of Australia, or, as in the case of 
Africa, it tries in spite -of their gigantic 
size to isolate them and then gradually 
suck them down. 

In 1884 (one year after the publication 
of Seeley’s book, “ The Expansion of Eng- 


can prevent the 


Railway in 
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land,”) The Fortnightly Review wrote of 
an English Monroe Doctrine for overseas 
deminions still unoccupied, and Bismarck 
complained that the English Government, 
in order to deny the free right of trade 
to German merchants, “ applied the inter- 
national abnormity of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in favor of England to the African 
coast.” Who, however, would be so blind 
as not to see that the formula of this 
African Monroe Doctrine, “‘ Africa for the 
English,” for decades had been made the 
motive power of British policy? The inter- 
oceanic significance of the Suez Canal led 
to the purchasing of the Suez Canal shares 
through Lord Beaconsfield (1875). There 
fcllowed the bombardment of Alexandria 
with the occupation of Egypt (1882), the 
conquest of the Sudan and Fashoda 
(1898), the buying out of France (1904) 
with Morocco (which England had previ- 
ously offered to Germany, while on hostile 
terms with France), and finally the 
declaration of the English protectorate 
over Egypt (1914). In just such gradual 
stages did the incorporation of South and 
Central Africa take place. It began with 
the Cape, then came Bechuanaland, in 
1893, Matabeleland in 1895, the Jameson 
Raid, 1896; Rhodesia, 1900; Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, 1902, and finally, 
in the World War, the spoils of all the Ger- 
man colonies. Portugal and Belgium and 
Italy are reserving seats for England. 
There remain the French possessions as 
piéce de résistance. Their fate will be 
decided by the next European war. 


Uganda, in East Africa, one of Great Britain’s most valuable Colonial possessions 
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Natives of the Fijian Islands, a group in the Pacific belonging to Great Britain, displaying 
their hand-woven mats 


The struggle of the sea continent against 
the two other land continents of the Old 
World, Asia and Europe, has also been 


victorious all along the line. The inland 
regions, however, are still resisting, and 
the water continent must be content to 
bring under her control all sea climates 
up to the first or second mountain wall. 
The governmental form of supremacy does 
not matter. The Proteus-like figure of 
English dominance explains itself from the 
nature of the element: dominion, crown 
colony, protectorate, political control, eco- 
nomic dependency, lease, mandate, sphere 
of interest, peaceful penetration—the Eng- 
lish vocabulary is inexhaustible. 

The rule of the sea continent extends to 
the nearest island mountain wall. The 
truth of this statement may be proved by 
any one who will trace out on the giobe the 
coast line of Europe and Asia from the 
furthest north to the extreme east. The 
blockade policy of the World War was not 
needed to prove the fact that England has 


the precedence of all lands facing the 
North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. At one 
stroke the wet triangle was cut off and 
the Baltic closed. Holland and Belgium. 
England’s Continental neighbors, have 
learned from their history that their mari- 
time position does not make them buffer 
States of the inland regions, but ramparis 
of the island fortress. “The line of the 
Meuse forms the strategic frontier of Eng- 
land.” Agincourt, Malplaquet, Waterloo. 
bear witness to this. France knew what 
she was doing when she entrusted England 
with the protection of her east and west 
coast lines. Similarly when she stood sen- 
tinel for England in the British lake, the 
Mediterranean, a _ subordinate position 
which she must accept for good or ill if 
she wished to be to the fore in sharing the 
spoils of the Continent. All those coun- 
tries that dip their feet in the Mediter- 
ranean—Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece— 
lie with their coast lines and with their 
ports under the fire of English cannon. 
They must sacrifice their land interest to 
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those of the British expansion, even to the 
betrayal of their Continental allies. 
Mainland and Mediterranean seaboard 
are sharply separated by the mountain 
walls of Southern Europe. The Pyrenees, 
the Alps and the Balkans form the fron- 
tiers of the sea continent’s dominions. 
Italy has at no time made a secret of the 
fact that she cannot take sides against 
England. The Brenner is the frontier be- 
tween England—not Italy—and the inland 
regions. After San Stefano Russia wanted 
to make Bulgaria extend as far as the 
Aegean Sea, and to divide it into a western 
and an eastern half. But England shut 
the Russian window on to the Mediter- 
ranean and forced the dividing of Bulgaria 


167 


into a northern and southern half. A 
Russian Bulgaria north of the Balkans, 
and a Greek (English) Bulgaria south of 
the Balkans. Thus spake the mistress of 
the Mediterranean. 

The story of the Near East question is 
the most instructive in the study of Eng- 
land’s ocean policy. Here the most power- 
ful motives were in conflict. The struggle 
of Russia to “ open her house door on the 
Mediterranean” clashed with the will of 
England to extend her sea highway to the 
Black and Caspian Seas, with the naphtha 
wells of Baku-Batum under her control, as 
a Caucasian Suez Canal. The bold plan 


of building a world empire round the 
Indian Ocean required bold means: the 


Cape Town, South Africa, with Devil’s Peak, 3,500 feet, in the background 
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A view of Kingston, capital of Jamaica, the 
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construction of a wide bridge between 
Africa and India and the building of a 
Cape-Cairo-Calcutta railway line on which 
Cecil ‘Rhodes and Lord Curzon might 
shake hands. The site had already been 
marked out. The turnpikes of Suez, 
Akaba, Aden, Sokotra, Mekran, Bahrein 
and Koweit might be closed at any mo- 
ment. Arabia was English. The back 
doors of Turkey. Akaba and Koweit were 
safely bolted, the transversal railways 

(Bagdad and Hedjaz) cut off before they 
reached the sea. 

The nearest high mountain wall of the 
inland region, the Taurus Mountains, was 
the first dike facing the sea continent. It 
was reached during the World War. Pal- 
estine, Syria, Mesopotamia were flooded 
and handed over to the Arabian trustees. 
The second high dike, the Caucasus, gave 
the chance of “surrounding Southeast “Ev- 
rope by land as well as ‘by water. The 
ditch formed by Anatolia and Armenia 
and bordered by the steep slope of the 


Taurus Mountains and the counterscarp 0! 
the Caucasus may efficaciously be flooded 
from the Black and Caspian Seas. Since 
England has taken the key of the sea routes 
from the Turks and put it into her ow: 
pocket the Black Sea has again become an 
English lake, as in the Crimean War. The 
Caspian, being accessible through her vas- 
sal Persia, served England during the war 
to transport her troops to Baku. The short 
stretch of land between Batum, in Georgia. 
and Baku, in Azerbaijan, flanked by two 
seas and covered by the mighty wall 

the Caucasus, offers no obstacle to South- 
west Europe being almost entirely sur- 
rounded and marked off by water. Eng- 
land has the Arabian half of the Ottoman 
Empire firmly in her hand. The French 
are suffered only on the Syrian coast. Il 
remains for the future to decide whet! 

the Turkish half shall also come undet 
English control. Greeks and Armenians 
can be sacrificed, and the old Beaconsfield 
policy of the protection of Turkey again 
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be taken up. The land between the moun- 
tain walls of the Taurus and the Caucasus, 
Asia Minor and Armenia, will be a last 
test for English diplomacy. Since the head 
and the tail of the Bagdad railway are in 
English power, she must have the body, 
too. The problem of the Straits is solved. 
England has come out of her centennial 
war victorious over her strongest rivals; 
her ally, Russia, is pushed back beyond 
the Crimean War. 


Two centuries of Austrian and Russian 
history have thrust back the forces of 
Islam, which had invaded Southeastern 
Europe. Italy and the Balkan peoples 
took up the task. The World War has 
completed what they began, and Turkey is 
* Jimited to Asia Minor. The river which 
had overflowed its banks has sunk back to 
its first bed. Islam has been secularized. 
The holy places of Mecca and Medina, the 
sacred cities of Jerusalem, Damascus, Bag- 
dad, Nedschef and Kerbela lie within the 
sphere of British supremacy. Over the 
Caliphate in Stamboul England stretches 
her protecting hand. 


Mohammedan supremacy has been over- 
turned by the greatest Mohammedan 
world power, the British Empire. The 
“divine mission ” of Russia has been ful- 
filled by England. In entering upon the 
possession and power of the Caliphs, Eng- 
land has dropped into the hostile position 
of Islam toward Europe. The Near Eas 
dues not belong to Europe; it belongs to 


England. 


If we produce the line of the mountain 
frontier, between the Mediterranean and 
the European main, further toward the 
East, we come upon the Hindukoosh-Hima- 
laya line. All that lies south of this wall 
and the outer wall of the Taurus Moun- 
tains is already incorporated into the sea 
continent—Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
India proper and Further India as far as 
the Malacca Strait. But from the Hindu- 
koosh on the mountain wall forks off and 
a second chain— Pamir, Karakorum, 
Kilenliin, Altyntag—encloses the interven- 
ing land of Tibet, which may be compared 
to that of Armenia enclosed by the double 
wall of the Taurus and Caucasus. In both 
cases there is the possibility of pushing 
forward the sea empire’s frontiers beyond 
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the first and as far as the second mountain 
wall, and to allot the intervening land to 
the sea region. But again from Tibet the 
road leads into the valley of the Yangtse- 
Kiang, which empties into the Yellow Sea. 

From this point onward the situation 
changes. The whole of South Asia from 
the Suez Canal to the Malacca Strait, to- 
gether with the thighs of the African and 
Australian Continents, is riveted like a 
horseshoe around the Indian Ocean. Be- 
hind the Malacca Strait lies the expanse 
of the Pacific. The powerlessness of the 


Dutch colonies cannot check the onsweep 
of British power, but in China the Far 
East conceals a pearl of such great price 
that already three rivals in the Pacific: 
Ocean—Russia, Japan and America—are 
with England the Celestial. 


disputing 
Empire. 

It was a master stroke cf British diplo- 
macy by the Russo-Japanese War to oust 
one of its rivals from the field through 
the agency of another. With Japan as 
armor bearer England could fancy herself, 
for a short while, ruler of the Pacific 
Ccean. But already the third rival— 
America—was on the field, summoned by 
the Peace of Paris (1898), which gave her 
the booty of the Philippines, and the 
Peace of Portsmouth (1905), which made 
her the umpire between the two hostile 
nations. 

The triumphs of the sea continent are 
undisputed in the three continents of the 
Old World. <A_ barrier, however, has 
arisen which even her mighty power will 
never surmount. No Nelson and no Cecil 
Rhodes will ever conquer the New World. 
There was never an event more full of sig- 
nificance for the history of England as 
well as of the world than the separation 
of the United States from the mother coun- 
try (1776). The American War of Inde- 
pendence cost England half the world. 
Her ambition to set her mark on humanity 
was limited to the obverse side of the 
world medal: to impress the reverse side 
was left to her antipodes. Let the sea 
continent overflow or hollow out what it 
will in the Old World. On the coasts of 
the New World Monroe has erected a flam- 
ing cross illuminating these warning 
words: 

Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther, 

And here shall thy proud waves be stayed! 





FRENCH COLORED TROOPS IN GERMANY 


By P. J. Puiie 


Staff Correspondent of 


EFORE judgment can be passed upon 
B the question of employment of 
French colored troops in Germany, 
it is necessary that the facts should be 
stated as to their number, disposition and 
conduct. But in spite of earnest represen- 
tations at the Ministries of Foreign Af- 
fairs and War in Paris, the full facts have 
not been elicited. . The following com- 
munication from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, dated May 3, 1923, may, however, 
be considered as an official statement: 
The following information has been furnished 
by the Ministry of War: 
(1) Left Bank of the 
strength of the French troops, 
subdivided as follows: 
Troops from France proper 71,000 
North African natives (indigénes) 28,000 
Colored troops 1,000 


100,000 
North African 
Arabs and 


or 
vas 


Rhine—The _ total 
100,000 men, is 


Total 

The 28,000 men forming the 
units are recruited from among the 
Berbers of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco.: These 
contingents therefore belong to the white race. 
It should be further noted that the so-called 
native regiments from Northern Africa also 
include a very high proportion of Frenchmen— 
all the officers and the majority of non-com- 
missioned and petty officers or specialists of 
every kind. The proportion of these French 
officers varies from a fourth to a fifth of the 
strength of each of these units. 

In regard to the 1,000 colored men men- 
tioned above, they come from our colonies in the 
Antilles, Guadeloupe and Martinique, and are 
French citizens. This small contingent is scat- 
tered among different bodies of troops encamped 
on the left bank of the Rhine. 

(2) The Ruhr Territory—Total strength of the 
army of occupation: 60,000 men, consisting only 
of troops from France proper and consequently 
all whites, without any exception. 

When I was in the Rhineland during 
January, February and March of the pres- 
ent year I saw “ black” troops at Bonn, 
Neuss and Diiren, All these men were 
what the French call North African “ in- 
digénes,” by which they mean that they 
are not full-blood negro, like the Senegal- 
ese or the Congo natives. Many of them, 
as is the case to a large extent in North 
Africa, are of mixed negro and Arab 
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blood. From our point of view they ar 
black enough, and it is simply camouflage 
to say that they are of the white race. 
During my stay I frequently inquired 
about their conduct from the local Ger- 
man population of all classes and I ca: 
only say that I never had any bad report. 
They are naturally repulsive to the popu: 
lation, especially as they are usually 
rather dirty and unkempt—quite unlike 
the British Indian native troops.  Thei: 
conduct with regard to the white popula- 
tion is not exceptional. They are rather 
well disciplined and are kept close to bar- 
racks by the French, to whom they are 
very loyal. In addition to the North Afri- 
cans the French have a corps of Annamites 
(natives of French Indo-China) whom they 
employ on motor transport. These men 
are allowed far more liberty than the 
blacks, but against them also I found no 


complaint. 
As appears in the statement above, there 
are no colored troops within the Ruhr be- 


yond the occasional motor drivers 
mentioned. On one occasion some 
blacks were sent into the Ruhr, but they 
were withdrawn almost immediately. 

During the whole time of my stay in 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland—nearly four 
months—I did not see in any German 
paper any complaint against the blacks 
or any mention of crime. The French 
treat them with greater severity than they 
do their own people. Apart from that. 
these North Africans are generally well- 
behaved when not sedloaed. or drunk, and 
as most of them are Mohammedans, cases 
of drunkenness are rare. Except when 
they are of mixed race or converted ne- 
groes, these men usually speak French. 
By converted negroes is meant those from 
such places as Tougourt who have been 
converted to Mohammedanism. They are 
all people whose whole lives have been 
passed in at least occasional contact with 
white people and not, as is the case of the 
Senegalese, who were used in the war and 
were, during 1919 and 1920, used in the 
Rhine garrison, entirely without any kind 
of civilization. 


just 
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AMERICA’S TREATMENT OF 
HER INDIANS 


By JouHN COLLIER 


Executive Secretary, American Indian Defense Association 


The administration of Indian affairs a national disgrace—A policy 
designed to rob Indians of their property, destroy their culture and 
eventually exterminate them— How the present system was developed 


than the nation itself and remains, 
practically speaking, completely un- 
solved. The unprecedented interest in this 
problem which has grown up in the past 
vear is nation wide, and even during the 
last session of Congress was articulate 
enough to be politically decisive. It is 
manifested by all sorts of people and 
sroups—from school children, emergency 
committees of artists and authors, and 
federated women’s clubs, if 
these be considered one extreme, 
to the American Academy for the 
Advancement of Science and the 
Anthropological Association, if 
these be considered the other 


extreme. 
There are about 340,000 In- 


dians outside of Alaska. Of 
these about 130,000 have been 
released from the personal 
guardianship of the United States 
Government, though many of 
this number retain an interest in 
tribal funds or tribal lands. To 
receive a parcel of land in indi- 
vidual fee-simple ownership is, 
for an Indian, the usual path out 
of wardship into citizenship. 
About 210,000 Indians remain in 
personal as well as _ property 
wardship, and in these “ uneman- 
cipated” Indians the govern- 
mental, ethnic and cultural prob- 
lem of the Indian is summed up. 
The following, among _ other 
States, contain interesting or 
numerically important groups of 
Indians: Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, New York, 


Tin American Indian problem is older 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Washingion, California, 
Utah, Arizona. New Mexico. There are 
210 reservations; their area is 120,000 
square miles. 

The foundation of the Indian problem 
is the existence of a minority race, with a 
civilization deeply and variously alien to 
the white civilization, in the midst of that 
expanding, dominant and devouring civili- 


A woman of the Hopi Tribe of American Indians 
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zation. Complicating this fundmental fact 
ig the ownership by the Indians of coveted 
wealth which, though ereatly diminished 
from old times, still amounts to billions of 
dollars. A further complication arises 
from the American system of handling this 
alien race and its property. That system 
is a monopolistic and autocratic control 
over person and property by a single 
bureau of the Federal Government. The 

“Great White Father” of the Indians is 
neither the President nor Congress, but the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Under the American flag guardianship 
over these first 
sumed and many solemn pledges have 
been made by treaty and otherwise. Ex- 
plicit and implicit in these undertakings 
were the promises of security of property. 
of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness. 
and the dignity of the human being. They 
were made under the flag and with all the 
solemnity our constitutional Government 
The violation 
of pledges and the perversion of guardian- 
ship are continuing facts in the present 
and will remain so to the end unless men 
of affairs attend to this subject. 


can confer on undertakings. 


INDIAN LANDS 


After many lawless and lawful reduc- 
tions of Indian land holdings, there still 
remains a land. timber. mineral and water 
power value of many billions of dollars. 


Americans has been as- ‘ 
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In law the Indian reservations are at one 
and the same time property of the Indians 
and property of the nation. Like national! 
parks and national forests, these proper- 
ties require to be conserved and they re- 
quire to be used. To dispose of them 
through the scheme of fee-simple grants to 
individual Indians, which means to pass 
them over at a nominal price to whikk 
adventurers, and in effect to absentee land 
lords, is a betrayal equally of the India 
and of the national interest. Again, to 
obtain royalties of millions from the 
Navajo oil and gas lands and to use these 
royalties either for the maintenance of an 
increased non-productive bureaucracy 01 
for the debauching of this virile race with 
sudden unrequired cash annuities, would 
be an injury alike to the Indian and 
the nation and would throw a huge burden 
of demoralization and of pauperism on the 
States of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah 
in years to come. Constructive effort 
backed by public opinion has worked out 
a policy of conservation and of productive. 
wholesome use for other portions of the 
national domain; it is of concern to prac- 
tical men that a policy of sincerity and 
intelligence shall be now—before it is yet 
too late—worked out for the Indian coun- 
try. 

The contact of white economic civiliza- 
tion with the earth’s majorities, as in Asia 
and Africa, is one of the central facts of 
this case. America is young in these con- 
tacts overseas, but in her “dealings with 


The Pueblo of Taos, New Mexico, the most famous of the Indian pueblos 
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the Indian she is old. The Indian problem 
involves every single problem encountered 
by white Governments in their contact with 
alien, weaker and dependent peoples any- 
where, but with a distinction which ought 
be favorable to humanitarian results. 
France in North Africa, England in India, 
the United States in the Philippines—all 
these cases are complicated by the strug- 
gles of imperialism, and in this measure it 
is, OF may be thought to be, hazardous to 
introduce sentiment, idealism or experi- 
mental social science. But no national 
safety or advantage is at stake in the Red 
Indian question. ‘No overw helming selfish 
‘interest of domestic character is at stake. 
To have failed utterly and shamelessly as 
we have done with the Red Indian, under 
these favorable conditions, augurs ill for 
our future in the contact of races. 

We white men gave the Indians tuber- 
culosis, trachoma “and possibly syphilis. 
Now we leave all control over his health 
and sickness to the monopolistic Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. So inefficient in some 
cases, so nearly non-existent in other cases, 
is the medical service, education in health 
and sanitary control provided by the 
bureau, that an excessive disease and death 
rate prevails among the Indians. These 
Indians come and go amid the white popu- 
lation and they carry the deadly diseases 
above named and communicate them. The 
reservations are breeding grounds for in- 
fectious diseases, located in most of the 
States west of the Mississippi River; and 
while America’s existent policy toward 
Indians may seem to deny that they are 
human, it is an established fact that the 
diseases at whose mercy America leaves 
them are communicable to white people. 


5.000 Years’ CULTURAL HIsTORY 


\merica’s official policy has always 
recognized that the Indian’s civilization 
was powerful, deep-rooted and various. 
But the official policy has considered that 
this humanly rich and deep civilization of 
the Indian was barbaric, even diabolical ; 
that it was un-Christian, as if the Govern- 
ment had a duty to force a different re- 
ligious creed on its wards; that it was anti- 
civilization, a minus quantity, a monstrous 
claw which seized the youthful Indian and 
snatched him back to a past of scalping, of 
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MANUEL PACHECO 
The principal man of the Taos Pueblo 


torture and human sacrifice to devilish or 
bestial powers. Therefore the Government 
has worked in a score of ways, unrestingly, 
te crush and wipe out this Indian civiliza- 
tion or at least to drive it under ground. 
Was fee-simple allotment of land to be 
forced on a tribe with the certainty that 
the Indians, not desiring an individual as 
distinct from a tribal ownership, and not 
educated in the land ways of white men, 
would immediately part with the land 
which was their all? At least the material 
ruin would have the effect of breaking up 
the tribal relations and thus of killing the 
civilization of the Indian. Did a mission- 
ary come (as he still comes) to ask official 
help in herding the reluctant Indians into 
a new creed? The question of religious 
liberty never entered; it was enough that 
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the new creed and its spokesmen were 
making war on the Indian’s own civiliza- 
tion; the official help was (and is) given. 
So desirable has it been officially deemed 
to kill the Indian’s civilization that the 
tearing away of the child from the parent 
at five years, the maintenance of this sepa- 
ration Summer and Winter till the child 
was mature, and then the strenuous en- 
couragement of the child (boy or girl) 
never to return home for the remainder of 

ren this incredible device has been 
used (and with modifications is still used) 
in the effort to destroy the continuity of 
tradition, the family life in which this for- 
bidden civilization has its abode. 

It was the army’s view, which dealt with 
the Indian as an enemy or a prisoner and 
saw all the complicated texture and pat- 
tern of Indian civilization as an aspect of 
Indian warlikeness. It was the view and 


policy which the army passed over to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs when that bureau 
assumed civil responsibility for the Indian 
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seventy years ago. And it is the view 
which the Indian Bureau has _ preserved 
and acted on until this day, unaware that 
the public’s point of view had altered, de- 
liberately blind to the new light which 
anthropology has shed and scornful of an’ 
person who found beauty, good or vitality 
iv the Indian life. 


It concerns Americans that the Indian, 
through all persecution, has continued pro- 
foundly religious. His is a religion as old 
as the world, interwoven with daily life 
as no white man’s religion is outside of 
convent or monastery, or interwoven with 
all benevolence, moral rule, hospitality, 
gayety and beauty of the home and com- 
munity life. Nowhere else in the United 
States can such a unity of life be found as 
in the pueblos among the Navajos and 
many other Indian tribes. In no other 
congregation or cult are the individual and 
the social destiny so blended; or mysti- 
cism, moral obligation and workaday ac- 
tivity, and soul and body, so connected 


A specimen of some of the land which the United States Government gives the Indians and 


which they are supposed to cultivate. 


This particular 


bit of country was granted to the 


Pueblo of Laguna in 1916 
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one with another. Nowhere else 
is the child so imbued with the 
religious emotion and _ attitude 
of the elders. Nowhere else is 
child discipline so divorced from 
coercion, fear or punishment. 
and no children are so disci- 
plined as Indian children. In 
no white community do all the 
members, even the oldest, so 
enter into all that is life-giving 
that belongs to the group. There 
is no such pageantry among 
white races as among the In- 
dians; America has developed 
no art of pure design to com- 
pare with that of the Southwest 
tribes; and the whole world has 
produced (at least has _pre- 
served) no folk-music compar- 
able to the Indian, for the ritual 
dramas of song and dance of 
the Pueblo tribles have the complexity and 
the overwhelming or lifting power of great 
symphonies, 
A SHAMEFUL PoLicy 

All Americans are concerned with put- 
ting a stop to the official effort to destroy 
this civilization and this spiritual distinc- 
tiveness of the Indians. It is a gratuitous 
and fruitless persecution which distin- 
guishes our Indian policy shamefully from 
even the worst policies of other modern 
nations toward aliens and primitives. Aside 
from our concern as citizens to stop the 
use of governmental power for destruc- 
we as human beings need what the 
Indian still—after an unparalleled length 
and intensity of persecution—has to con- 
tribute to our own life. 


tion. 


This many-sided Indian responsibility 
has been left to one Government bureau, a 
monopolist, an autocrat, immune on the 
reservations from investigation by citizens. 
The Indian Bureau, whose employes, num- 
bering thousands, are average Americans, 
n rmally human and kindly and _intelli- 
gent, nevertheless proceeds with a destruc- 
tion of all that makes life valuable to the 
Indian or the Indian valuable to the 
nation. Is there here a deliberate plot, en- 
tailing the looting and killing of a race? 


The Governors cf the Cochiti (left) and Santo Domingo 


(rignt) Pueblos, New Mexico 
Not at all; historical accidents have cre- 
ated our Indian policy and administrative 
method. A direction and momentum estab- 
lished long ago are constantly reinforced 
by the bureaucracy’s _ self-perpetuating 
will, by the desire of bureau chiefs for 
power, by the demand for Indian souls by 
the missionaries and for Indian wealth by 
the business men. But the whole living 
generation did not create the scandal of 
Indian affairs—still less have the present 
officials of the Indian Bureau created it. 
Why are the Indians, whom we seek to 
‘ civilize,” the only persons denied access 
to the civilizing agencies of national and 
State and local government—the only per- 
sons outside of jail—who are? Why is it 
that Indians, whom we refuse to en- 
franchise, are at the same time denied that 
training, discipline and self-respect which 
was provided through the old democratic 
tribal self-government? Why are Indians, 
with whom our first treaties were made 
(for without them, according to George 
Washington, we could not have won the 
Revolutionary War), subjected to viola- 
tions of treaty almost without number 
which are being cynically continued at 
present? Why have Indians, whom we 
pledged to treat as sovereign peoples, 
whose institutions we pledged ourselves to 
respect, been thrust so low that they are 
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practically without civil rights; without 
discretion as to the use of their own prop- 
erty, without the right of free speech, or 
the right to unite for mutual aid through 
their own chosen leaders; without religious 
liberty, and without even the right of per- 
scnal guardianship by the parent over the 
child? Why have these atrocities been 
actively approved by many good men, 
authorized by Congress and more than tol- 
erated by the public for nearly a hundred 
years—a hundred years during which, with 
each decade, the machinery of oppression 
and of pauperization has been enlarged 
and perfected? 

The Indians believed that we meant to 
fulfill our treaties. They made tremendous 
readjustments to conform to the treaties, as 
when whole Indian nations migrated to 
Oklahoma under the pledge that here at 
last they could keep their tribal lands 
and maintain their own civilization. Our 
statutory and administrative violation of 
treaties, amazing and outraging the In- 
dians, and sometimes reducing them to 
starvation, resulted in new Indian wars, 
Indian aggressions long delayed, hopeless 
and pitiable though sometimes heroic to 
an epic degree. So the Indian as an enemy 


A good example of Pueblo Indian architecture. 
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was perpetuated for fifty needless years, 
down to thirty years ago. 


HERITAGE FROM THE ARMY 


Seventy-four years ago the Indian Bu- 
reau had been transferred from the Depart- 
ment of War to the Department of the 
Interior. It had inherited from the army 
that absolutism and that monopoly which 
the army naturally had exercised in 
handling of a race of men conceived 
enemies or as prisoners. It did not inherit 
the army’s discipline or standards of prob- 
ity and workmanship. Yet if conditions 
had been normal this new civil agency of 
the Government might conceivably have 
worked out a civil system of handling its 
job; it might have become a guardian 
alia than a jail warden, a friend rather 
than an overseer toward the Indians, and 
a getter of results rather than a spinner 
of red tape and a tireless lobbyist persuad- 
ing Congress to give it, the Indian Bureau, 
across the years an always more unregu- 
lated and unreviewable czarlike power. 

Violations of treaties with Indians con- 
tinued, devised by the Indian Bureau itself 
or by Congress. They had to do usually 
with the Indian wealth which white men 


its 


The building is at the Pueblo of Picuris, 


New Mexico 


he. 
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A Pueblo potterymaker 


wanted; but also the pulverizing, smother- 
ing czarism of the Indian Bureau was in 
itself a chronic treaty violation and a 
cause of unrest and desperation among the 


Indian tribes. So for a generation the 
Red Man was forced to continue as a 
maker of sporadic border wars, while dur- 
ing these same years his native institutions, 
which provided moral restraint,  self- 
expression (the Indian Bureau would smile 
with contempt at the thought that an In- 
dian requires self-expression) and human 
comfort, were being mutilated or killed. 
They were being killed through the system 
which treated every kind of Indian exactly 
the same way, the dictatorial way appro- 
priate to no Indian; through the school 
system which enclosed the Indian child 
during his formative years in surroundings 
of utmost cultural barrenness from the 
white American point of view, and of 
frowning hostility to his Indianhood. They 
were killed through taking away from the 
tribal elders or elected councils their juris- 
diction over tribal matters—such as prop- 


erty questions and the discipline of the 
tribe. They were killed through the shame 
cast on the religious and esthetic practices 
of the tribes and the stamping out of these 
expressions by physical force. They were 
killed by the espionage practiced on the 
reservations and the denial of the right of 
discussion. 


THE CarL Scuurz DocMa 


In such abnormal circumstances the In- 
dian Bureau y sed the first forty years of 
its existence « a civil agency, and it is 
these circumstances which explain the 
prese:.. ways of the bureau which are so 
grotesquciy out of keeping with present- 
day public opinion—treaty violation and 
militaristic oppression, Indian disturb- 
ances, more oppression to forbid future 
disturbances, and finally the birth of a 
dogma which contains the whole present 
Indian policy within itself. Carl Schurz, 
when Secretary of the Interior (1881), de- 
fined this dogma, which was: The Indian 
cannot be managed or civilized save by 
destroying his tribal and community life 
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Thrashing wheat at the Picuris Pueblo by the primitive method of using goats to trample 


on it. The goats, it is said, eat more 


And this 


and wiping out his race memory. 
destruction will be expedited by placing 
the individual Indian in a position where 
he must develop instantly the ideas and 
ambitions of the white man of today, must 
develop instantly a provident and hoard- 


ing attitude toward individual landed 
property or must become a pauper. “ Root 
hog or die!” The Indians who morally 
and physically survived this course of 
treatment (which was applied through 
allotting them their lands in fee simple) 
would be on the high road to Americaniza- 
tion. 

This demoralization and pauperization 
of the Indians through “ individualizing ” 
their land holdings and shattering their 
community life did not impress Congress 
or the Indian Bureau as evidence that a 
wrong system had been adopted—a system 
natural under the historical circumstances, 
but disastrous in its results. It only 
proved the inferiority of the Indian; or, 
like the effects of medieval witch-burning 
and heretic-burning, it was regretfully 
continued as a necessity, commanded by 
Heaven or by destiny and ultimately for 
the victim’s good. Especially did the de- 


than they thrash. This Pueblo has been deprived by 
the white settlers of all but forty 


acres of its irrigated land 


moralization of the Indians prove that the 
Indian Bureau was right in treating them 
dictatorially as spiritual and mental in- 
competents. And thus we arrive at the 
present day, 


99 


Pouicy oF “ INDIVIDUALIZATION 

The “ individualization ” policy applied 
to property is still being pushed with a 
fenaticism or calculated determination 
which goes beyond mere loyalty to past 
traditions. The granting of fee-simple 
patents to land raged fiercest in the years 
preceding 1921, and with consequences so 
lamentable that the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, which had endorsed the policy 
through previous years, cried out against 
it. Allotment under trust patents is still 
being pressed with mechanical ruthless- 
ness—at this moment to the especial dis- 
may of the Mission Indians of California 
But the Indian Bureau has now concen- 
trated its efforts on the individualization 
of the entire estates of the tribes and has 
asked a further grant of power from Con- 
gress to this end, as represented in the 
“omnibus bill,” which was temporaril) 
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blocked by the Indians’ friends in the last 
Congress. 

The policy of destroying tribal relations 
and of abolishing the Indian’s native civili- 
zation is being pursued with undiminished 
fervor. The discouragement and prohibi- 
tion of group-action by the Indians, save 
as this action is censored and dictated by 
the Indian Bureau, goes right ahead. The 
ancient statutes permitting the Indian Bu- 
reau to shut out from the reservations 
those who, in its unreviewable judgment 
(save as the Administration may review 


A Sioux Indian, from a photograph of 
&® model at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 
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it) are objectionable, still stand. They 
apply to social and scientific investigators 
and to critics of the Indian policies of the 
Government, and the present Commissioner 
has stated that he believes they should so 
apply. The policy of uniformity—of ap- 
plying identical techniques and ideals of 
discipline, of education and of manage- 
ment to all Indians, from the Florida 
Seminoles to the Hopi village Indians of 
the Arizona mesas—still continues. The 
monopoly of its job by the Indian Bureau 
continues. The vast resources of the De- 
partment of Agriculture (the Indian’s 
problem is mainly one of rural life), of 
the Federal and State health agencies, of 
the Federal and State educational agencies 
—these are for all Americans, but not for 
the first Americans. A jealous father is 
the Great White Father, the Indian Bu- 
reau! 

The policy of denying to the Indian a 
group existence, and at the same time of 
denying him personal option in matters of 
property, of parental authority, of amuse- 
ment, and even of religion—this policy 
which is sanctioned by the belief that the 
Indian as a race must perish from the 
earth in order that, naked of memories, 
homeless, inferior and fugitive, some crea- 
tures with Amerindian blood in their veins 
may rush to the arms of Civilization: this 
policy, historically so natural but now so 
inhuman and un-American, is still the pol- 
icy of that guardian before whose com- 
mand all Indians must bow down. 


DIVERGENCE BETWEEN Groups INCREASED 


The Indian question cannot be solved by 
replacing the traditional dogma, which is 


one of ruin, with a new dogma. The im- 
mense divergence between Indian groups 
which existed when the white man came 
has been increased, from the point of view 
of administrative perplexities, by the 
course of events already described. For 
some Indians have been crushed or de- 
nuded spiritually, while others have kept 
their civlization nearly intact. Some In- 
dians have passed clean through the proc- 
ess of “ individualization ” “applied to 
their lands, many becoming landless and 
some becoming prosperous; while others, 

like the Navajos, the Papagoes and the 
Pueblos, have not begun the process or 
have barely begun it. There are tribes. 
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Raising the greased pole for the annual festival at which Indians try to climb high enough 


to get the sheep and bag of melons suspended 


at the top. This photograph was taken at 


the Pueblo of Taos 


like those of the Southwest, which live in 
places where they lived 5,000 years ago, 
and to which their social and economic 
system is adjusted; and other tribes which 
have been uprooted not once but repeat- 
edly in a century, herded from prairie to 
forest and from forest to mountain until 
their social institutions and their material 
economy have been hopelessly sundered. 


A New System NEEDED 


There are required not a few, but cer- 
tainly scores of amendments of law; and 
hand in hand with the modernization of 
our statutes dealing with the Indian’s per- 
scn and property, must go a recasting of 
the adminstrative system; and such results 
still will avail little unless a changed 
spirit, a spirit of sympathy, of inventive- 
ness and creativeness, can be brought into 
play. The handling of an aboriginal race 
is a matter of art—certainly as much so as 
is the rearing of a child. And an art can- 
not be summarized into a_ prescription. 
But some guiding principles may be stated 
briefly, as follows: 

Indian Property Rights—The Congres- 
sional mandate toward fee-simple allot- 


ment of tanas should be repealed. Such 
“ individualization,’ or even that trus! 
allotment, which is the prelude to fee- 
simple allotment, should be undertaken in 
the case of any given tribe only with the 
specific authorization of Congress. The 
leasing of Indian properties, their aliena- 
tion, and the disposal of the proceeds. 
should be worked out with the Indians 
themselves as one party to the transaction. 
A central evil of the past and present situ- 
ation has been the arbitrary procedure of 
Congress and of the Indian Bureau in these 
matters. The right of Indians to claim a 
vested interest in the executive order reser- 
vations (which are more than half of al! 
the reservations) should be established bh 
statute. 

Indian Personal Rights—The elemen- 
tary rights guaranteed to other Americans 
by the Constitution or by long-established 
tradition should be insured to Indians 
through statute. They include the “ nat- 
ural” right of guardianship by parents 
over children, the right to speak freely. to 
practice one’s own religion, to form asso- 
ciations, to communicate with one’s friends 
and to move freely about the country. 
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Indian Cultural Rights ——Here we are 
not in the field of legislation, but of ad- 
ministration. To utilize the native pride 
of race and native social endowments and 
institutions in the and further 
education of the Indian should become a 
leading ideal of the Administration; an 
ideal to be realized by many methods and 
toward many needful objects. The adap- 


guidance 


tation of the school curriculum and teach- 
ing method to the peculiarities of race and 
religion is part of this problem. 


The Ending of Bureau Monopoly.—Be- 
cause it undertakes to do everything and 
has no competition in anything, the Indian 
Bureau is able to convince even itself that 
the winding of red tape and the doing of 
useful. work are one and the same thing. 
The utilization of many Governmental de- 
partments and private welfare agencies 
toward developing the natural resources of 
the Indian domain, toward making the 
tribes self-supporting, toward checking 
disease, toward bringing into renewed 
flower their estheiic heritages, will depend 
on a co-operation between the Administra- 
tion and the various Congressional com- 
mittees, especially the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Helping the United States to Understand 
the Indians——Other countries, and espe- 
cially England, whose dealings with 
aboriginal peoples are most numerous, 
draw on their scientific departments for 
help in what is, in truth, a most complex 
problem of social science. The most 
extraordinary monopoly is that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs does all the official 
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thinking about the Indian problem. The 
Smithsonian Institute with its Bureau of 
Ethnology; the American Anthropological 
Association, the American Academy for 
the Advancement of Science, the Farm Bu- 
reau organization of the Agricultural De- 
partment, the’ American Country Life 
Association, the Co-operative League of 
America—these and other equally relevant 
official and extra-official departments and 
organizations might as well not exist in 
so far as their existence is measured in 
terms of influence on Indian policy. Yet 
in some cases these organizations deal 
largely with Indians; in other cases they 
deal with technical problems found 
equally among Indians and all other social 
groups. There is needed a permanent In- 
dian Policies Council, with status con- 
ferred by Congress, which should be en- 
titled and expected to bring modern knowl- 
edge to bear on this unsolved problem, 
which has assumed the proportions of a 
national disgrace. It is perhaps in recog- 
nition of the future need for such an In- 
dian Policies Council that the Secretary 
of the Interior (Dr. Hubert Work) has 
recently established an Advisory Council 
of 100 on Indian Affairs. 

Meantime the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, through its Indian Wel- 
fare Committee, is proceeding with investi- 
gations and publicity and political effort 
on a nation-wide scale; and there has been 
formed an American Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation, Inc., with present headquarters in 
New York. These organizations are co- 
operating in behalf of a program similar 
to the one that has been here set forth. 
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By Urwat Vincent WiLcox 
Author of ‘‘ On Our Block,’’ ‘‘ Manchuria Today 


and Tomorrow ” 


and other works 


Vast possessions of European nations in the Dark Continent— 
Rich and fertile land capable of unlimited progress—The *‘ Keep 
Africa White’ slogan—Native negroes a factor in labor troubles 


E have been in the habit of think- 
\ \ ing of Africa as the great Dark 
Continent. In many minds it is 
associated with grinning gorillas, wild 
black men, snakes, lions and tigers. All 
our lives “ darkest Africa” has been the 


antipode to civilization. We have read 


Wide World 


With the spread of civilization in Africa a sight like this 
tribeswomen 
bind their arms and legs with silver wire, in the belief 
that this is the most effective way of indicating their 


becomes increasingly rare. These Masai 


wealth 


Rider Haggard tales about it until it stands 
out in our minds as the last outpost of civi- 
lization, or rather as the last stand of sav- 
agery against civilization. But it is time 
we changed our conceptions of this great 
continent. In the very sections—the Bel- 
gian Congo—where blacks were once per- 
secuted and deformed for not de- 
livering their toll of ivory and 
rubber, there are modern auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, bicycles 
and various other accessories of 
civilization. 

However, some men of Europe 
have not been so forgetful of 
the possibilities of Africa or so 
unmindful of its progress, and 
while the rest of the world has 
had its attention focused on Eu- 
ropean problems, the diplomats 
have to a considerable extent ar- 
ranged matters to suit themselves 
and their respective nations. To- 
day there are but three semi- 
independent nations in the Afri- 
can Continent. Liberia, Egypt 
and Abyssinia, with an area of 
741,000 square miles, control 
their own affairs. The remain- 
ing millions of square miles of 
the second largest continent, 
comprising more than one-fifth 
of the earth’s land surface, are 
ruled by European nations. This 
quiet acquisition of territory in 
Africa took place, in the main, 
during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The explora- 
tions of Livingstone and Stanley. 
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This West African nezro using a 


jt 
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Ewing Galloway) 


sewing machine mad 


America is another sign that the so-called Dark 
Continent is becoming civilized 


A village in Central Africa. 


The houses are painted 


Rohlfs and Du Chaillu during 
the last half of the century fired 
the popular imagination and 
brought about that awakening of 
European public interest which 
started the first scramble for 
* rights.” 

Before the publicity attendant 
on the travels of Stanley and 
Livingstone, France had a mere 
foothold on the west coast near 
the Senegal River: Portugal was 
established in Lower Guinea, 
also on the west coast, and in a 
small district opposite the island 
of Madagascar on the east; while 
Great Britain’s chief interest lay 
in the Cape Colony, which had 
heen taken from the Dutch dur- 
ing ihe Napoleonic wars. It was 
later that Germany awakened to 
a real interest in the great con- 
iinent to the south. By means of 
propaganda caused by a colonial 
society and a museum and lec- 


tures, Bismarck’s interest was 


Ewing Galloway 


white and have thatched roofs 
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ssion school, 


roused and German traders began to 
establish siations along the west coast. 
Herr Luderitz, a citizen of Bremen, ac- 
cuired a vast tract of land through treaty 
with the natives and then demanded the 
protection of Germany. When this was 
granted it put the German flag definitely 
and for the first time on the continent. 
Following this came the acquisitions in 
Togoland and the Cameroons on the east 
coast, which became known as the pro- 
tectorate of German East Africa. 


THE ELIMINATION OF-GERMANY 


Since the war the map of Africa has 
again been changed. Germany has been 
climinated from Africa altogether and her 
vossessions distributed among the victori- 
ons European Allies. The Union of South 
Africa has been given the mandate over 
German Southwest Africa. Great Britain 
has taken charge in a governmental way of 
German East Africa, now known as Tan- 
ganyika Territory, a strip of Togoland, 
with an area of 13,514 square miles, and a 
portion of Cameroons, 34,750 square 
miles, bordering on her possessions in 


conducted by 


Ewing Galloway 


a native teacher, in West Africa 


Southeastern Nigeria. France, which is to- 
day the greatest European nation in point 


of size of territory held in Africa, has 
taken over the rest of Togoland and the 
Cameroons, some 290,000 square miles. 
The French colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories in Africa have an 
area which exceeds by nearly 80,000 
square miles that of the entire United 
States, including Alaska and all the insu- 
lar possessions. Belgium comes in for her 
share of 19,000 square miles, mosily 
around Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika, 
now known as Urundi and Ruanda. 


EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS 


To sum up the European possessions in 
Africa: France, first with a total of 4,474.- 
OCO square miles—-more than thirty times 
the area of the home country; Great Brit- 
ain, second, with 3,854,600 square miles— 
more than thirty times the areca of the 
British Isles; then Belgium with 928.900 
milcs—more than eighty times the area of 
the governing country ; Portugal] next with 

ent) “Six 
times ‘ie size of ge ne itself; then 
lialy’s 591,000 square miles, which is more 
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than four times the size of the governing 
country, and Spain with 128,100 square 
wiles, which is about two-thirds the size of 
the homeland. 


BouNDLESS RESOURCES 


This European interest in Africa is not 
surprising. The so-called “dark conti- 
nent” is one of great resources. There are 
inexhaustible mineral deposits that include 
everything from diamonds and gold to 
borax and even oil. There are wonderful 
forests swarming with animals that are 
valuable for their furs and skins and 
ivory. There are extensive agricultural 
lands, rich and fertile and capable under 
proper handling of feeding the entire 
world. In short, the resources of the con- 
tinent are unlimited. 

The climate is not as bad as is generally 
supposed. Most parts of the continent are 
delightful. Only in some regions is it un- 
pleasantly hot, just as some parts of Amer- 
ica are unhealthful or uncomfortable. 


Many parts of Africa are most delightful, 
with even temperatures, mild and pleasant. 


. berries. 


Even in Central Africa it is not hot all the 
time. In the Broken Hill region, north of 
Rhodesia, it is cold enough at night at 
some seasons of the year to freeze straw- 
There is a similar misconception 
in the idea that Africa is mostly jungles, 
with twisted trees and tall grass filled with 
dwarfs and poisoned darts. This might be 
true of some isolated places, but it is fic- 
tion when applied to Africa as a whole, 
for civilization is steadily striding forward. 
As the railroads criss-cross and reach to the 
utmost parts, swamps are being drained. 
This is eliminating the dreaded fever and 
improving health conditions. 


INcREASING Use oF MACHINERY 


The latest tools and modern devices 
have been brought in from England and 
America. The diamond mines are using 
American-made drills and farmers are 
using tractors and modern machinery to 
cultivate the great tracts of land that are 
before them. Railroads are being pro- 
jected and built so rapidly that the 
National Geographical Society, which 
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main street of Freetown, the capital and largest city of Sierra Leone and leading seaport 
of West Africa 
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Natives of Nigeria holding a picnic under the shelter of 


recently attempted to print an up-to-date 
map, had to stop their presses twice within 
three months to insert lines of construction 
which had just been completed. In the 
interior run splendid Pullman trains (or 
what would be called Pullmans in Amer- 
ica). The locomotives are modern and 
are kept in first-class condition. Freight 
trains run on regular schedules. Not only 
has Cape Town its double-deck street cars. 


» Stock Exchange, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa 


Gilliams 
British Government building 


but other cities have reached the stage of 
having to consider traffic problems. On 
the rivers palatial passenger steamers as 
well as large freighters ply to and fro. 


Road building, necessitated by the auto- 
mobile, is making considerable progress, 
and in many places smooth highways 
stretch off across the loppies and far into 


the interior. It is expected that before 
long oil will be refined in greater volume 


Gillianis 
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and that eventually complete automobile 
plants will be established. 

Rapid industrial development has 
already produced its problems. Africa 
has by no means escaped having labor 
troubles. There is plenty of labor of a 
kind and of a color, but there is also the 
firm determination of the Europeans that 
Africa’s living standards shall not be per- 
mitted to deteriorate. The more recent 
strikes in South Africa had their origin 
in the great influx of native negroes into 
’ the industrial regions. At first the negroes 
worked for the white miners. They were 
clad to do anything for any one, and the 
white miners would employ them as per- 
sonal servants to do the heavy work in 
the mines while they sat about watching 
and smoking. The black man proved that 
he was not only able to do the heavy 
unskilled work but could learn some of 
the more skilled parts. When it thus 
became evident that the native could do 
the work of the white miner and support 
himself while receiving from 5 to 6 
shillings a day the owners and managers 
saw the chance to dispense with the labor 
for which they were compelled to pay 
25 and 30 shillings a day. 


“Keep Arrica WHITE” 


A popular slogan is heard today: 
“Keep Africa White.” To this end the 
native is held in subjection, mostly in an 
economic and social way. In the south- 
eastern part of the continent the issue has 
been met by placing the natives on res- 
ervations similar to those for the Indians 
in America. This plan is being agitated 
for in other parts of Africa. 

To complicate the situation further a 
division into three classes is crystallizing. 
The African of direct European descent 
holds that he must hold control socially, 
economically and governmentally, come 
what may. Next come the Boers, who are 
respected as conservative and shrewd 
farmers. Finally, the lowest place in the 
social order is for the native negro, who is 
tolerated as a laborer, but who is watched 
to see that he has no firearms, that he 
does not learn too much and that he ac- 
quires no aspirations to a higher position. 

Because the natives are willing to emi- 
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grate to the towns and other centres of 
population and work for little or nothing 
there is a demand for their services in the 
unskilled classes of labor. The mis- 
sionaries further back seek out the natives 
and endeavor to give them an education 
in the mission schools and on the mission 
farms. As soon as they have learned the 
merest rudiments of the language and cus- 
toms employment agents persuade them 
with rosy promises to leave the school and 
go to the towns and cities to work for a 
few shillings a day, which sounds like 
great wealth to people who scarcely know 
the value of money and have no social 
standards to maintain. 

The missionaries are blamed for their 
work among the natives, but secretly 
thanked for the advance recruiting. But 
once a native mingles with the railway 
construction gangs or goes into the dia- 


mond pits and the mines he lgses his gen- 
eral reliability and trustful nature ond’ be- 
comes addicted to the worst vices of civil- 
ization, thereby further complicating the 
problem. 


Various denominations and 
agencies are wrestling with these questions 
of a rapidly developing continent. The 
Protestant churches, having about reached 
the limit of their exploration in the wilds 
for new tribes and eager natives, are al- 
lotting and distributing the territory into 
spheres of influence. The Governments 
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are upholding them in this policy. Turn- 
ing back from the forward march they are 
seeking to warn and assist the native in his 
first contact with modern industrial civili- 
zation. Already a policy is being pursued 
by some of the evangelical missions thai 
keeps the negro from coming in contact 
with the advance agents of cheap labor un- 
til the native is educated to that extent 
that he can judge values and so protect 
himself and maintain a higher standard of 
living 


Rapww MopEeRNIZATION 


Africa is advancing out of the dark into 
the glare of noonday with the speed of the 
twentieth century. Mr. S. A. Konig. 
macher, who has just returned to America 
after spending long years in various part- 
of Africa, says: ‘ Africa is practically 
civilized now. There are many of the same 
conditions existing there that exist here. 
For instance, you find a mansion beside 
a humble dwelling here, and over ther 
you will find native huts, Government em- 
ployes’ homes, mission stations all over 
the country. There are motor cars, the 
latest tools, splendid railroads, good 
steamers. The whole just needs filling i in. 

Africa was the cradle of early civiliza- 
tion and is today. but reaching out for the 
best in the modern world. 





THE FLEMISH DEMAND FOR 
AUTONOMY 


By Hupert LanGerock, Sc. D. C. E. 


Secretary of the Flemish Committee to the United States 


Origins of the conflict between the French and Flemish 
speaking populations of Belgium that caused a Cabinet 
crisis in June-—Belgium’s rise as an independent bilingual 
nation in 1830—Strong French tradition since intensified 


from the conflict in Parliament over 
the Flemish question reached a cul- 
mination on June 14, when the Cabinet, 
headed by Georges Theunis, the Premier, 
resigned in a body following the Senate’s 
rejection of a resolution recommending 
the use of the Flemish language in the 
University of Ghent, side by side with 
French. Not only was the Senate split on 
this subject, the Chamber having previous- 
ly approved the use of Flemish, but the 
Cabinet itself was at variance, some influ- 
ential members, such as M. van der 
Vyvere, favoring the preponderance of 
Flemish in the Ghent University. The 
King at first accepted the resignation of 
the Theunis Cabinet, but later persuaded 
the Premier to reassume the duties of of- 
fice, with a new Cabinet. Thus the im- 
mediate crisis was relieved, but the under- 
lying conflict remained without solution. 
A strong Flemish movement has existed 
in Belgium for many years, due to the dis- 
content of the Flemish minority with the 
predominating French influence. Belgium 
has long been bilingual, the two sections 
of the population in some places being 
linguistically isolated, in other cases jux- 
taposed, or even fused. During the Ger- 
man occupation the invaders encouraged 
the Flemish movement, for their own po- 
litical and strategic purposes. Since the 
close of the war this movement has grown 
strong of its own momentum. The spe- 
cific controversy arose last year over the 
question of whether the University of 
Ghent, stronghold of the Flemish senti- 
ment, should or should not be made a 
Flemish language institution. The Cham- 


rs political crisis in Belgium arising 


ber of Deputies at that time voted in 
favor, but the Senate, in March, 1923, re- 
jected the proposed bill. In Brussels, the 
French-speaking capital, there has been re- 
flected for several months a spirit of un- 
rest, especially among the university stu- 
dents, incensed by the pro-Flemish action 
of the Belgian Chamber; street disturb- * 
ances occurred, and the authorities were 
forced to take steps to protect the Flemish 
Deputies and their homes. 

The revival of the Flemish issue is ex- 
tremely significant. Even the treachery 
of the Flemish Activist faction that helped 
the German invaders and tried to split 
Belgium up into two German provinces, 
with the result that they were forced to 
take flight to Holland after the armistice, 
could not kill the real underlying issue. 
The Flemish public that repudiated these 
national traitors took up the Flemish 
cause when all question of foreign in- 
trigue was eliminated. It has been con- 
tended that this is not directly a movement 
for cultural autonomy, since the French 
and Flemish languages have long been 
equal in all legal and administrative mat- 
ters; that it is a movement for the pre- 
dominance of Flemish over French in the 
Flemish speaking districts. There is, how- 
ever, every indication that the ultimate 
aim of the Flemings is cultural, racial and 
political autonomy. 

The Congress of Vienna, which met in 
1815, after the fall of Napoleon, to draw 
a new map of Europe, gave the Belgian 
provinces to Holland as an “ increase in 
territory.” Thus was set up, at the con- 
vergence of the Teutonic and Latin civili- 
zations, a powerful buffer State covering 
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nearly all of the broad plain toward which, 
for centuries, the military forces of Eu- 
rope had been drawn by the law of grav- 
ity, earning for that region the name of 
Europe’s cockpit. The new political unit 
was economically self-contained. It had 
coal and iron and all the basic raw ma- 
terials for mechanical manufacture, be- 
sides a rich colonial empire and the sub- 
stratum of a thrifty and competent agri- 
cultural population. 

The causes of the revolution of 1830, 
which destroyed the Kingdom of the Low 
Lands, were both religious and linguistic. 
Since the separation of the North from 
the South, in the sixteenth century, the 
two halves of the Netherlands have grown 
away from each other, both in respect to 
religion and culture. On the other hand, 
the Walloon provinces and their Latin 
population resented their compulsory 
association with the overwhelmingly Teu- 
tonic majority in a composite country. 

Many prominent Belgians have, since 
1830, stated their opinion that the revolu- 
tion was a blunder and a thoughtless at- 
tack upon the political equilibrium of 
Europe. Throughout that insurrection the 
fine hand of French diplomacy was no- 
ticeable. It was France’s permanent pol- 
icy to undo the work of the Congress of 
Vienna. Several of the members of the 
provisional revolutionary Government 
were Frenchmen by birth. 

Europe at large grasped the potential 
danger of the situation, and when the in- 
dependence of Belgium was finally recog- 
nized, in 1839, it was only upon the con- 
dition that the new State should remain 
guaranteed the inviolability of the coun- 
try s territory. 

Historically, .the autonomous existence 
of Belgium was an accident; economically 
it was an impossibility. If it did main- 
tain itself at all, it was on account of its 
status as a minor nation under the joint 
euardianship of the powers, and in the 
hope that it would act as a wedge to pre- 
vent a direct collision between the Latin 
and the Teutonic world. The events of 
1914 demonstrated that the wedge was 
useless. 

The Treaty of Versailles reinstated Bel- 
gium as a major in the family of nations. 
The State of California contains several 
counties whose area is wider than that on 
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which nearly 8,000,000 Belgians are try- 
ing to exist. The structural type of the 
modern nation, under the régime of ma- 
chine production, represents a combina- 
tion of agriculture with industrial produc- 
tion. The agricultural area must be large 
enough to provide the bulk of the nation’s 
food supply and to consume enough manu- 
factured commodities to absorb the over- 
head of industry, leaving a scope for ul- 
terior profits in the export trade. Nations 
departing from this economic balance be- 
come more liable to a sudden collapse in 
case of catastrophic events. The sad 
plight of Belgium, immediately after the 
German invasion, is an instance of the 
application of this general proposition. 


THe FRENCH TRADITION IN BELGIUM 


From the very outset of Belgium's 
autonomous national life, French influ- 
ence became a historical tradition which 
superimposed itself upon the racial affin- 
ity of the Latin element of the population. 
Later, when the factory system was intro- 
duced, that new economic interest brought 
forth a political party of bourgeois lib- 
erals who, even in Flanders, drew their 
inspiration and standards from France. 

The Flemish people were drilled, ad- 
rainistered, educated, judged and_ indus- 
trially directed in the French language. 
They withstood the onslaught upon their 
national characteristics, and asserted their 
cultural autonomy in a literary and ar- 
listic renaissance which brought about a 
gradual restoration of their linguistic 
rights, until something like a genuine 
equality of the two races and their respec- 
tive languages had been reached shortly 


before the World War. 


At its best, Belgium was a_ political 
nationality, but not a nation in the his- 


torical or ethnographic sense. The bor- 
der provinces of France and Germany had 
been shifted from one allegiance to an- 
other for a thousand years. The territory 
occupied by Belgium today had never be- 
fore formed a distinct political unit. Acci- 
dentally its various parts had been united, 
with other territory, under a central rule. 
But even a_ precarious political unit 
must have a national soul, a history and 
a spiritual tradition and, since there was 
nothing to supply it in the true history 
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ofwhom 272 were foreigners 


of the past, official history assumed the 
task of creating them. The bulk of the 
two races took no stock in the proceedings, 
but the attempt called together a small 
coterie of men, most of them Government 
officials, who endeavored to weld the two 
fragments of the heterogenous nation into 
2 bilingual unit. 

Wherever it has been tried, bilingualism 
has proved itself both impossible and 
undesirable. As an educational method, 
the atempt to teach a people two languages 
at the same time impairs intellectual prog- 
ress and calls into being a population with 
a smattering of both and a thorough mas- 
tery of neither. 


The proclamation of the right of self- 
determination, in the course of the last 
war, has led to a general revival of na- 
tional individualism. Very few Flemings 
helieve in this. They live too close to the 
linguistic and racial boundary line to hate 
their neighbors. They believe, like Pro- 
fessor Boas of Columbia, that migration 
and commercial and industrial intercourse 
have rendered the whole ethnographic 


basis of nationality largely a myth. As 
producers, they would feel more inclined 
toward the view of former Secretary 
Lansing that the new basis of nationality 
is contiguous co-operation for economic 
purposes. The pressure of population 
upon capital has taught the Flemings 
what a study of social relativity has made 
clear to the citizens of many other coun- 
tries: that, under the régime of machine 
production, the persistence of national 
traits becomes a hindrance to the life of 
trade and industry. If, after the armi- 
stice, they vindicated their national rights 
more intensively, it was only because they 
had come to realize that, as an aftermath 
of the victory of France, the bilinguist 
intelligentsia of Belgium had been swept 
off its feet and was reducing the joint 
habitat of Fleming and Walloon to the 
status of an outpost of French im- 
perialism. 

In a certain measure such a situation 
was to be expected. Some extremist ele 
ments among the Flemings had openly 
sympathized with the Germans during the 
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occupation, and German psychology had 
emphasized what it considered a tactical 
advantage. The bulk of the Flemish peo- 
ple, however, had remained neutral, and 
had failed to offer any provocation to 
justify the deliberate assault of French 
propaganda upon the laboriously regained 
linguistic rights of the Flemings. French 
post-war propaganda overdid itself, and 
the Flemings were not slow to resent it. 
They had never forgotten the conversations 
between Bismarck and Napoleon III. 
about the partition of Belgium. This new 
aggression revived at once the many con- 
trasts between the two racial groups. The 
Walloons are industrial proletarians, athe- 
ists in respect to religion, and collectivists 
in their political faith. The Flemings are 
mainly ruralists, deeply religious and po- 
litically conservative. 


, WALLOON SUPPORT FOR FRANCE 


From every point of view the Walloons 
would be materially benefited by a closer 
union with France. Their raw materials, 
their vast industrial enterprises are com- 


plementary -to the industrial system of 


France. The main drawbacks are the 
French protective tariff and the joint 
water and rail rates offered by the French 
common carriers to their own national in- 
dustry. In their struggle for markets the 
Belgians have become aware of the handi- 
caps of a small country venturing out into 
the international centres of competition 
against more massive national and eco- 
nomic units richly endowed with colonial 
possessions. Both elements realize that 
the French occupation of the Ruhr has 
made Belgium’s national existence more 
precarious than ever. If France were to 
succeed in establishing a Rhine Republic 
under her control, Belgium would be al- 
most entirely hemmed in by territory un- 
der French economic control. This con- 
tingency has caused enthusiasm for the 
Ruhr adventure to cool off materially in 
Belgium during the recent months. 


The seizure of the Ruhr is a matter of 
life and death for Antwerp, the great sea- 

, > 2 . 
port of Flanders. Before the war Ant- 
werp was, for all practical purposes, a 
German seaport, since Hamburg and 
Bremen were too far north to efficiently 
serve a national industry which was mainly 
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located in the south, near its sources of raw 
material. This situation inspired the canal 
policy of the Imperial Government. An 
attempt was made to provide cheap trans- 
portation on artificial inland waterways 
to direct German freight toward the North 
German ports. In the course of this pol- 
icy the Government overlooked some ele- 
mentary laws of economics. When the 
canals were completed, they helped to 
move more freight in the wrong direction. 
Antwerp became the outlet for Southern 
Germany, its export harbor, just as Rotter- 
dam became its import harbor for raw 
material. 

Such are the major considerations 
which have aroused the Flemings, and 
around which such specific matters as the 
creation of a national Flemish university 
and the organization of Flemish regiments 
in the army group themselves as subli- 
mated emotional factors. The main ques- 
tion is whether Belgian autonomy is to re- 
main a reality or whether French culture 
and national economic policy will ulti- 
mately absorb the borderland. A century 
of propaganda, commercial intercourse 
and intermarriage have brought the two 
races into close daily contact. And yet the 
rock of Teutonic tradition has not been 
shaken, and in the course of a century the 
linguistic boundary has not moved an 
inch. 


How Fiemincs May Gain AUTONOMY 


There are three available methods 
through which the Flemish people may 
gain their autonomy: (a) The mainte- 
nance of the Belgian kingdom as a per- 
sonal union, under one crown, of two ad- 
ministratively autonomous subdivisions; 
(6) The partition of Belgium between 
France and Holland, the Walloon prov- 
inces going to France and the Flemish 
half being incorporated into a greater 
Nederlandia; (c) The absorption of the 
Walloon provinces by France and the vol- 
untary entry of Flemish Belgium into the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as a 
self-governing dominion or a special pro- 
tectorate. 

The union of the Flemish provinces with 
Holland would remove some latent possi- 
bilities of future war. Antwerp, like many 
other river ports, is too far inland for 
the draught of the modern vessel. It will, 
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A GLIMPSE OF GHENT 


Capital of the Province of East Flanders, at the confluence of the River Lys with the Scheldt, 
this famous old city has a history stretching back 1,000 years, it being first mentioned in the 


seventh century. It has a circumference of over eight miles and is divided by canals into a 

number of islands, connected with each other by bridges. of which there are 200. Ghent has 

many fine and interesting buildings; is an important centre of Belgian trade and industry, and 

is rich in memories of the past. Today it figures prominently as a centre of the Flemish 
agitation for autonomy within the Belgian State 
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in due course of time, have to yield to a 
port nearer the mouth of the Scheldt 
River, either Terneuzen or Flushing. Both 
locations are in Dutch territory. Between 
the northern boundary of Flanders and 
the mouth of the river lies a small tract 
of land known as Zealand-Flanders, the 
possession of which by Holland deprives 
the river of an international character. It 
is inevitable that sooner or later this 
handicap to Belgium will have to be re- 
moved, and that the latter country is 
bound to claim the southern bank of the 
Scheldt as a logical, natural and strategic 
boundary. The creation of a_ greater 
Nederlandia would eliminate this potential 
cause of conflict. 

The safety of Great Britain is another 
important factor in the problem. The 
first Napoleon was an enthusiast in devel- 
cping Antwerp as “a pistol aimed at the 
heart of England.” English interests 
would be best served by a protectorate 
which would make Flanders into a con- 
tinental projection of the British Empire. 
Flemish history provides many précedents 
to justify and promote such a course. 

The national individualism of small 
ethnic groups, under the indiscriminate 
application of the rule of self-determina- 
tion, is not always economically feasible, 
and becomes frequently undesirable from 
the viewpoint of those groups themselves. 
Racial interests would quite often be bet- 
ter safeguarded under a policy of volun- 
tary federation which would allow the 
smaller groups to profit by the competi- 
tive power of the more massive political 
units in the world market, while all that 
is worth while in the Flemish traditional 
past could be maintained under a scheme 
of devolution. 


STUBBORN FLEMINGS WiLL Win VICTORY 


In the course of time the Flemish peo- 
ple will, through democratic methods, 
solve the problem of their future condi- 
tion themselves. But now, as in the past, 
they will never allow the cultural hege- 
mony of an alien race to deprive them of 
their national individuality by inclusion 
in an artificial scheme of nationality. 
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In contrast with the idealism of France, 
the Fleming is a realist. His conception 
of life is one characterized by intensity 
and thoroughness. The practical side of 
his national character is best revealed by 
the intimate union of Flemish art and 
life. 

From the early days of history the 
Flemings have had to fight for their very 
existence. The Roman conquest overpow- 
ered them, and the original strain was 
kept up only by a steady influx of Teu- 
tonic tribes. The golden age of their na- 
tional history, the glorious epoch of the 
City-States of the Middle Ages, was 
brought to a close by the rise of the 
French monarchy. During the crisis of 
the Hundred Years War the great demo- 
cratic statesman of Flanders, Jacob van 
Artevelde, laid out for his country a course 
of neutrality based upon economic reasons 
not unlike the present day attitude of the 
Flemings. 

Intellectually the Flemings are still true 
sons of the glorious age of Maerland, 
Artevelde, Rubens and Van Dyck when, in 
the perspective of history, a demi-god of 
ancient Greece would have been merely a 
burgher in Flanders. But they are by no 
means servile imitators of the past, how- 
ever brilliant that past may have been, 
with its wealth of trade, manufacture and 
agriculture. They feel that some of their 
grandest achievements in the past are, un- 
der a modernized form, the solution to 
many of the problems of the present. 
Long before the French Revolution they 
established a system of representative 
government based upon an occupational 
franchise which embodied their conception 
of the State as a functional federation of 
economic activities. 


A Duke of Burgundy once character- 
ized the Flemings as hard-headed. That 
admitted stubbornness has more than once 


saved their race from obliteration. The 
sume spirit is still alive today and fosters 
the hope that in the troubled hours of the 
present, as in the conflicts of the past, the 
Flemish-speaking people of Belgium will 
win the long and hard-fought battle for 
their racial, linguistic and political rights. 
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German 


ranks among the most eminent German historians of the present 
generation and is one of the editors of the monumental collec- 
tion of German diplomatic documents begun shortly after the 


establishment of the German Republic, 


six volumes of which 


have been published, with six further volumes soon to appear* 


Secret diplomacy of the great powers of Europe, especially Germany, 
revealed by new British and German diplomatic sources—Germany’s 
efforts to form Continental alliances after Franco-Prussian War 
motivated by fear of France -——- How the legend of Germany’s 
*“Encirclement” arose—Germany’s efforts to avoid entanglements 


HEN one speaks of studying the 
\) \) diplomatic documents of the 
closing decades of the past cen- 
tury, one encounters immediately the ob- 
jection that such looking backward to the 
last generation, the surviving statesmen of 
which many of us regard as only the “ old 
gang” of diplomacy, beclouds our under- 
standing of the present and the immedi- 
ale future, besides being at bottom useless; 
for nothing in the world repeats itself. 
With the youthful Goethe, we feel today 
more vividly than ever before that 


‘““in the same stream 
Thou swimmest never a second time.” 


We find, furthermore, in the diplomacy 
of the seventies and eighties of the past 
century this great difference, that eco- 
nomic questions played at that time almost 
no role in the deliberations of statesmen. 
It is true that Bismarck’s famous order of 
November, 1887, forbidding the German 
Reichsbank to lend money upon Russian 
loans as collateral, contributed directly 
toward the establishment of the Russo- 
French entente, and this prohibition was 
only an answer to the Russian ukase of 
March, 1887, which restricted the rights 
of foreigners to acquire and exploit real 
estate in the western Provinces of Russia. 
But this appears as a rare exception, par- 
ticularly when one compares the public 
documents of that time with those of to- 


day, in which, when one speaks of policy, 
one means the financing of excessive debts 
or exploitation of the oil of Mesopotamia. 

And yet, if any man will look back 
upon European history, or even the history 
of the world for the last fifty or one hun- 
dred years, he will be surprised again and 
again at the sameness of the problems that 
weary the statesmen, the sameness of the 
mistakes they make, the sameness of the 
causes of war contained in peace treaties 
themselves. Who would not feel, when he 
reads the first chapter of the recently pub- 
lished Cambridge History of British For- 
eign Policy, 1789-1919—the chapter on 
Great Britain and the Continental Alliance, 
1816-22—that the policy of Castlereagh 
in respect to the Continental consequences 
of the Napoleonic wars was precisely the 
same, even to the slightest details, as that 
which the English Cabinet of today has 
had to follow and wishes to follow? And 
if one takes the years following 1871, in- 
stead of those following 1815, and com- 
pares them with the years since 1919, does 
not one feel the pathetic similarity of the 
spirit in the conquered countries which 
caused a new war to grow almost imme- 
diately out of the peace treaty? Of all 


*Die grosse Politik der Europiiischen Kabi- 
netten, 1871-1914: Sammlung der diplomatischen 
Akten des Auswirtigen Amtes. Johannes Lep- 
sius, Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Friedrich 
Thimme. The present article is based upon 
these documents, 
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the lessons that can be drawn from the 
published documents, covering the foreign 
policy of the European Cabinets from 
1871 till 1914, the clearest one appears to 
me to be that France after 1871 was not 
ready and was not inclined to a war 
against Germany, but that, without any ex- 
press decision of her statesmen to partici- 
pate in any future war which Germany 
might wage, she would feel herself com- 
pelled to ‘take sides with Germany’s ene- 
mies, even at the price of seeing such a 
war fought out on her own soil. 


GERMAN COALITIONS AGAINST FRANCE 


What was called in Bismarck’s time the 
“cauchemar des coalitions” (the night- 
mare of coalitions) was only the interpre- 
tation of this feeling in France. Every 
leader of German policy knew that when- 
ever Germany found an opponent ready 
for war, that opponent would have France 
on his side; and thus the security of Ger- 
many appeared to be guaranteed only 
when it was bound by alliances and under- 
standings with all other great powers. 
That was the real reason why the “ Two- 
Kaiser Alliance ” with Russia of 1872 was 
supplemented by the “ Three-Kaiser Al- 
liance ” of 1873, and later by the German- 
Austro-Hungarian Agreement of 1879; for 
up to that time the policy conducted by 
von Beust was still powerful in Austria— 
a policy which kept alive the memory of 
1866, and was ready to renew the struggle 
with Prussia at the first opportunity. 

And so it came to pass that the first 
Dreibund Treaty followed upon _ the 
“Three-Kaiser Alliance.” Italy forced 
through this compact against Bismarck’s 
Jong-continued opposition by threatening 
closer relations with France. There came 
finally, in addition to these two groups of 
alliances, the Entente @ trois of 1887-88 
between Italy, England and Austria, ne- 
gotiated with Bismarck’s active assistance, 
and out of which resulted Bismarck’s offer 
of an alliance to Lord Salisbury, Jan. 11, 
1889,* on the ground that France was not 
the most dangerous enemy, but the most 
dangerous ally of the enemy that might 
oppose England or Germany. 

Bismarck wrote at that time to Ambassa- 


*Sammlung der diplomatischen Akten, Vol. 


IV., No. 948. 


dor Hatzfeldt for communication to Salis- 
bury: 

England, in view of her predominantly mari- 
time capacity, still needs today, as much as in 
the last century, a Continental alliance, and that 
need has grown greater than it ever was before 
by reason of the enormous increase of military 
armaments on the Continent. Without such an 
alliance a French invasion of England is a 
question that depends upon such accidents a- 
the weather, national excitement and the momen- 
tary strength of forces in the Channel. With 
an Anglo-German alliance France would by no 
means be in a position to plan an effective 
undertaking against England, and at the same 
time prepare to defend herself from a German 
invasion on her Eastern frontier. In my opinion 
it is not expedient for England to carry her 
policy of aloofness so far that all the Con- 
tinental powers, and especially Germany, will be 
compelled to guarantee their future without 
taking England into account. If the convicticn 
that this must be permanently the case shoul: 
once find definitive acceptance, then Germany 
would be under the necessity of seeking sucli 
international relations as she could obtain with- 
out England. Once such paths in politics are 
chosen, they are not easy to depart from. 


ENGLAND REFUSES CONTINENTAL 
ALLIANCE 


Every one of these words might have 
been written today; every one has re- 
appeared in the English parliamentary de- 
bates of the past few weeks, or in the Eng 
lish and French press during February ion 
March, 1923. Lord Salisbury rejected 
from personal convictions the Continentai 
connection which Bismarck proposed, and 
tried, with all the politeness and caution 
of his diplomatic language, directly to 
force upon him; but in rejecting it Lord 
Salisbury resorted to the old pretext that 
the conclusion of such an alliance would 
be impossible for an English Minister ow- 
ing to his dependence upon Parliament 
and public opinion, even if he regarded it 
as the right thing. 

We learn from the documents of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office that this rejection in- 
fluenced the German policy of the next 
few decades much more strongly than 
could have been expected in view of the 
singular strictness with which this offer 
and the English answer to it were kept 
secret. The Berlin statesmen were bound 
to assume that no other leader of German 
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The German Chancellor’s Palace, 
lent’s House, in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
days it was here that Bismarck 

of the German Empire 


Berlin. 


policy could succeed in accomplishing 


what Bismarck, with all his powerful au- 
had failed to achieve at a time 
when Russia was still the strongest and 


thority, 
most aggressive opponent of England’s 
policy in the Near East, especially as Rus- 
sia and England later strove more and 
more zealously to remove their existing 
differences in the Near East. Hence the 
attempt was made to follow a Continental 
policy directed against England, such as 
Bismarck had threatened at that time, but 
which we can say today with certainty, he 
could never have realized. It became the 
policy of Holstein and Marschall, a policy 
which from the start was condemned to 
failure by reason of its intrinsic uncer- 
tainty, since, so soon as the attempt was 
made to carry it into effect, France would 
not co-operate and, as we very well under- 
stand today in view of the German situ- 
ation, could by no means co-operate. 


The number of cases in which France 
and Russia in those years brusquely re- 
jected Germany’s proposals of a Continen- 
tal combination is, according to these docu- 
ments, considerably more numerous than 
had been assumed. It has been variously 
reported that at the time of the Jameson 
raid Berlin sent an ultimatum to London, 
but recalled it at the last moment; and this 
ultimatum, which undoubtedly became 
known to the English Cabinet, was the rea- 


Keystone 


adjoining the 
In former 
directed the destinies 
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son, far more than the Kaiser’s 
famous Kruger dispatch, for the 
embitterment of the English 
statesmen against Germany. It 
was also reported that France 
at that time made a declaration 
through her Ambassador at Lon- 
don that in case of war France 
would know only one enemy— 
namely, Germany —and would 
range herself at the side of Eng- 
land. 

A few other incidents of the 
same kind and of equal impor- 
tance have now become known 
from these German documents. 
Volume XI. contains (No. 2816) 
a report of the German Ambas- 
sador to Rome—at that time von 
Biilow, later Imperial Chancel- 
lor—to Prince Hohenlohe. It is 


dated Feb. 9, 1896, and is as 


Presi- 


follows: 


M. Crispi called upon me today to say the 
following: Count Lanza had repeatedly re- 
ported to Rome that Germany would be glad, 
in the interests of Italy, if the latter would reach 
a friendly settlement with France on _ contro- 
versial points pending between the two coun- 
tries. Consequently the Italian Ambassador at 
Paris, Count Tornielli, was some time ago in- 
structed by Baron Blane to declare officially to 
M. Bertelot, the French Foreign Minister, that 
Italy was willing to reach an understanding with 
France regarding commercial matters, covering 
the Tunisian commercial treaty, and the de- 
limitation of each other’s spheres of influence 
in North Africa. 

After the corresponding official steps of Count 
Tornielli had led to no practical result, M. Crispi 
continued, he sent to Paris M. Bodio, Director 
of the Statistical Bureau here, who for a long 
time has been on friendly terms with M. 
Bourgeois, the French Premier. It was given out 
that the purpose of his visit was to make studies 
of the archives; but in reality Bodio was com- 
missioned to say confidentially to M. Bourgeois 
that the Italian Premier regarded the present 
moment as especially opportune for preparing the 
way to a modus vivendi between France and 
Italy regarding commercial and North African 
questions. M. Bourgeois assured M. Bodio of 
the continuance of France’s long-standing sym- 
pathies for Italy; nevertheless he added that no 
French Government could do any favors for 
Italy or follow her in policy so long as Italy 
remained in the Dreibund. Public opinion in 
France and French policy, M. Bourgeois ex- 
plained in detail, were dominated at bottom, 
whatever might occur on the surface, exclusively 
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by the thought of recovering Alsace-Lorraine. 
Until the question of Alsace-Lorraine is solved, 
it will continue to thrust every other considera- 
tion of France into the background. So long 
as Italy, through her alliance with Germany, 
supports Germany’s claims to Alsace-Lorraine, 
France not only cannot meet her wishes at any 
point, but must try to embitter her existence as 
much as possible. 

To the foregoing information, which agrees 
in part with Baron Blane’s letter of the 4th 
inst. already forwarded by me several days ago, 
the Italian Premier added the remark that a 
modus vivendi with France accordingly appears 
impossible, as long as Italy remains in the 


Dreibund. 


Soon after this, it should be remarked, 
when Crispi’s Ministry had given place 
to the Francophile Cabinet of Rudini, Am- 
bassador de Coursel told Count Hatzfeldt 
that in France, where the great majority of 
the people wished for the preservation of 
peace, people were more or less giving 
up the idea that the Triple Alliance was 
a threat to peace and was hostile to 
France; and he could very well conceive 
the case of Italy remaining in that alli- 
ance and nevertheless maintaining at the 
same time good relations with France; 
‘even the renewal of the Three-Kaiser Al- 
liance, he declared, would not necessarily 
run counter to French interests. Berlin, 
however, regarded the earlier declaration 
of Bourgeois to Crispi as more honest; 
and the Kaiser wrote the following mar- 
ginal note upon Hatzfeldt’s report on the 
utterances of the French Ambassador at 
London: “ Which means, hand over Italy 
to France, dissolve the Dreibund, and then 
leave Germany alone between France and 
Russia! ” 

Spatn’s ANTI-BRITISH EFFORT 


The temptations to form a Continental 
alliance underwent no abatement. One 
of the most noteworthy of these came in 
the Spring of 1899 from Spain. In April 
of that year the Spanish Premier, Senor 
Silvela, caused Imperial Chancellor Hoh- 
enlohe to be informed in strictest confi- 
dence that he wanted to reorganize the 
Spanish army and navy for the security 
of Spain’s possessions and that in order 
to give emphasis to this policy he was 
seeking support from a Continental power. 
Spain (he went on) feared England above 
all, inasmuch as it had designs upon 
Ceuta, and at the time of the Fashoda con- 
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flict wanted to occupy the harbor of Vigo: 
it was even assumed in Madrid that Eng- 
land had a secret agreement with Portu- 
gal for the extension of English power in 
Spain. Silvela also made use of the mon- 
archic argument: a further weakening of 
the power of Spain would mean the end 
of her dynasty. Above all things he em- 
phasized the interests of Continental Eu- 
rope in the undisturbed and secure ex- 
istence of this Mediterranean country, and 
from that standpoint he characterized a 
good understanding between France, Ger- 
many and Russia as the most important! 
question of the future for Spain; for he 
regarded it as impossible to pursue a pol- 
icy in which Spain would be delivered 
over to the mercies of France alone. 

The German Ambassador, through 
whom Silvela threw out this feeler, de- 
clared at once that Germany shrank from 
such agreements as might look like a 
threatening coalition; moreover from the 
standpoint of her own interests Germany 
was less engaged on the Mediterranean 
than in other regions. Von Biilow, then 
German Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, agreed with the Ambassador. 
Not, however, that he rejected the idea 
of a Continental alliance against England; 
but he saw only too clearly the obstacles 
that must exist in France to co-operation 
with Germany. He felt that in case of a 
threatened war France would be able to 
fight by the side of Germany only if 
Alsace-Lorraine were restored to her. 
That was in fact the fixed purchase price 
for the Continental alliance, a price which 
Germany was not willing to pay. 

Biilow revealed to the Ambassador, as 
especially characteristic of the feeling in 
France, the fact that even at the most 
acute stage of the Fashoda conflict France 
never sounded Germany regarding a com- 
mon course against England, and if we 
regard this behavior of France as com- 
prehensible or even as praiseworthy, we 
must draw the moral for the situation de- 
scribed that Germany too, in case of a 
conflict with England, could never think 
of questioning France about assistance: 
whereas, on the other hand, an appeal to 
England by Germany would still be just 
as possible as it was to France. The 
problem of the Continental idea had hard- 
ly changed in spite of all the transforma- 
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Biilow was so little opposed to a 
Continental alliance that he even raised 
the question whether such an_ alliance 
would not be possible without the formal 
accession of Germany, because in_ that 
case the French Government would be 
spared the painful guaranty of Germany’s 
pessessions, and, accordingly, of a formal 
reassertion of the Peace of Frankfort. 
Also the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, 
Leon y Castillo, tried in May, 1899, by 
means of an extraordinary report, to 
strengthen at Madrid the idea of a Con- 
tinental alliance, and to place before Ger- 
many the alternative of allowing France 
to slip into the Entente with England, for 
which England was zealously working at 
Paris. “ Every attempt is being made on 
the English side to keep alive the distrust 
between Germany and France, to disturb 
the incipient. understanding.” These ut- 
terances, coming from a liberal Spaniard 
of French sympathies, necessarily had 
weight at Berlin. In Spain, it was heard, 
the Queen, the Premier and Sagasta, lead- 
er of the Opposition, were in agreement: 
“They wished for as close relations with 
France as possible, but thought that the 
thing most worth striving for was a strong 
Continental defensive alliance with Ger- 


Affairs, 


eres Lae) 


on the Quai d’Orsay, Paris 


many as the keystone of the arch. The 
Queen herself was taking part in the nego- 
tiations.” Further: 

The Queen has every reason to assume, and 
she begged me to report this to His Majesty 
the Kaiser in her name, that in the leading 
circles of France the thought of an understand- 
ing with Germany is being considered in the 
most serious manner, and efforts were making 
to find a possible formula for it. This would 
be facilitated to an extraordinary degree by 
everything that Germany might do in favor of 
Alsace-Lorraine: no half-way sensible French 
politician thinks any longer of recovering the 
lost provinces, but the French have in mind, 
according to her impressions, a form of greater 
independence for the Reichsland which should 
take more account of the self-esteem, or vanity, 
of the population. “If, for example,” said the 
Queen, “the brother-in-law of the Kaiser were 
made ruler of Alsace-Lorraine and if at the same 
time he could be placed more nearly on an 
equal footing with the other German princes, 
that alone would be a fact, which according to 
my and well-founded opinion, would 
make a great impression upon French feelings. 
Not only the people of Alsace-Lorraine, but also 
the French would feel flattered by this: in the 
case of this nation one cannot rate too high the 
imponderable factor of the national vanity.” 


positive 


Russta Opposes FRANCO-GERMAN ENTENTE 


A short time after this the Russian For- 
eign Minister Muraviev went to Madrid. 
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Silvela and the Queen discussed the plan 
with him. The Queen in February, 1900, 
told the German Ambassador Radowitz 
that she had received from these discus- 
sions the impression “ that any increased 
intimacy between France and Germany 
would not be seen with pleasure by the 
controllers of Russian policy, especially 
by Muraviev, and that efforts would be 
made to hinder it.”” Already when she met 
Count Muraviev at San Sebastian in the 
Summer she was able to observe that he 
felt a certain repugnance toward the pos- 
sibility of a better understanding between 
Germany and France. He questioned her 
with striking directness as to what she 
thought of it, whether she had reasons for 
assuming that such an understanding had 
already made any considerable progress. 
After that she heard confidentially that, 
when at Paris he found M. Delcassé more 
favorably inclined toward Germany than 
was agreeable to him (Muraviev), he tried 
to change Delcassé’s attitude. “Count 
Muraviev,” said the Queen, “is evidently 
of the opinion that sincerely friendly re- 
lations between Germany and France 
would diminish the necessity for both 
countries to keep on good terms with Rus- 
sia and would thus diminish Russia’s polit- 
ical predominance.” 


THE 


After such communications, which must 
appear altogether trustworthy, one cer- 
tainly cannot wonder that the idea of the 
“encirclement” of Germany sprang into 
being and assumed greater and greater 
proportions. It was all a part in the game 
of secret diplomacy; and if people in Eu- 
rope today, disappointed with the diplo- 
macy of conferences, have in many cases 
reached the conclusion that the old form 
of negotiations among Ambassadors and 
through monarchs’ letters were better af- 
ter all, they should be taught by these doc- 
uments that the opposite is true. 


‘** ENCIRCLEMENT ” THEORY 


The notion also that an Anglo-American- 
Japanese alliance had been concluded with 
the purpose of making it possible for Eng- 
land to wage war against Germany was 
originated through remarks of the French 


Ambassador, M. de Noailles, who at the 
beginning of July. 1898, communicated 
in Berlin details of an Anglo-Portuguese 
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agreement regarding a possible occupation 
of Lisbon and the placing of Portuguese 
troops under English command. In the 
Wilhelmstrasse, Richthofen and Holstein 
construed from this information the view 
that England was thinking of a Conti- 
nental war as in the times of Napoleon: 
but that she could do-so only if her su- 
premacy at sea were secure, and that this 
was evidently guaranteed to her through 
the agreements with the United States and 
Japan—a variation of that “ gentlemen's 
agreement” between the United Staies. 
England and France of the Spring of 1897 
in which Kaiser Wilhelm believed just as 
firmly as the Entente diplomatists believed 
later in the “Crown Council” at Pots- 
dam and in the German-Turkish Alliance 
of 1913-1914. 


GERMANY Resists ENTANGLEMENTS 


Among the accepted legends of the 
secret diplomacy of those years belongs 
also the assertion that during the Span- 
ish-American War the Kaiser and the Ger- 
man Government were fully bent upon in- 
tervening in favor of Spain. The Kaiser 
did, indeed, suggest to the Foreign Office 
at first an intervention by Europe in 
favor of Spain for saving the monarchic 
principle, but he at once accepted the 
counter-arguments of the Foreign Office. 
and later on he turned a deaf ear to ail 
of Spain’s wishes. France, in March. 1898. 
wanted to push Germany to the fore bhe- 
cause she herself, by reason of the Rus- 
sian-American intimacy, was hindered 
from intervening. Here, too, the on 
Government did not agree. The Kaiser 
still suggested arbitration by .the’ Pope 
which, however, was to be based upon the 
cession of Cuba, but Spain rejected this. 
The documents of the Foreign Office also 
bring out with perfect clarity the fact that 
the collective act of the powers at Wash- 
ington, suggested April 15, 1898, by the 
six Ambassadors there to their Govern- 
ments, sprang from the initiative of the 
English Ambassador Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote. In Berlin this step was immediate- 
ly characterized as “ wholly impracticable. 
purposeless, and therefore harmful.” 

During the Philippine uprising in the 
Spring of 1898, the German Consul] at 
Manila cabled that the Spanish régime had 
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become untenable, but that the natives did 


not want to change the Spanish for the 
Americans; they preferred a monarchy, 
and had sympathies for Germany, hence 
a German Prince as ruler might come into 


consideration. This suggestion was un- 
doubtedly calculated to appeal precisely 
to the dynastic predilections of the Kaiser. 
yet upon his own initative he wrote in 
the margin: “By no means would I 
think of that.” The Foreign Office de- 
clared the neutralization of the islands to 
be the best solution. The form of a 
mandate under international law for such 
was not yet known, for General 
Smuts was still a simple Consul in the 
Colonial service of the Cape Government. 

It was the basic error of this old diplo- 
macy that every incautious remark and es- 
pecially every intrigue was zealously dis- 
seminated, whereas efforts for the preser- 
vation of peace were buried under the dead 
silence of official secrecy. Before the out- 
break of the Boer War Germany, through 
the intermediary of the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, repeatedly and urgently advised 
President Kruger to yield. Germany 
recommended that the United States be ap- 
pealed to as mediator, whose relations with 
England and Holland were equally good, 


cases 


and whose republican form of Government 
should make it acceptable as mediator to 
the Boers. This suggestion of Germany 
was transmitted by Holland to President 
Kruger with its own urgent recommenda- 
tion, but it was not followed. The sug- 
gestion of the Transvaal Government for 
establishing an arbitration commission of 
the German, French and Russian Consuls 
was rejected by Germany: “ Does not con- 
cernus. * * * Wekeep out of that,” 
wrote the Kaiser. To say this in the face 
of the excited public opinion in Germany 
called for political courage and a strong 
will for peace. 


As late as Aug. 29, 1899, the Foreign 
Office, in order to prevent war, sent to 
Pretoria a letter from Count Hatzfeldt, 
written from London on the previous day. 
The Ambassador wrote: “Even today I 
do not believe there vill be war unless 
they have gone crazy in Pretoria. Salis- 
bury certainly does not want war if he can 
avoid it, but he will be swept along in the 
general movement if Kruger insists upon 
an express renunciation of suzerainty. . In 
taking that position he is doing Chamber- 
lain the greatest favor, whereas if he 
should yield, Chamberlain would fall into 
the ditch. The Boers should content them- 
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selves with having the existing treaties re- 
main tacitly in force, probably with the 
stipulation that differences of opinion that 
may occur shali be adjudicated by an ar- 
bitration court.” If war broke out in spite 
of these efforts, the fault was either in 
Kruger’s stubbornness England’s will 


for war; certainly it was not Germany’s. 


Professor Gooch closes his wonderfully 
clear and impartial survey of the sources 
for the political history of the vears 1871- 
1914, written for the British Institute of 
International Affairs, with words which 
form also the best conclusion for the pres- 
ent article: 


“To explain the conduct of the differ- 
ent statesmen of Europe in July and 
August, 1914, is not necessarily to approve 
the policy pursued by them and their 
predecessors and out of which the crisis 
arose. The root of the evil lay in the 
division of Europe into two armed camps, 
which dated from 1871, and the conflict 
was the offspring of fear no less than of 
ambition. The Old World had degenerated 
into a powder magazine, in which the 
dropping of a lighted match, whether by 
accident or design, was almost certain to 
produce a gigantic conflagration. No war, 
strictly speaking, is inevitable; but in a 
storehouse of high explosives it required 
rulers of exceptional foresight and self- 
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control in every country to avoid a catas- 
trophe. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the war took Europe unawares, for states- 
men and soldiers alike had been expecting 
and preparing for it for many years. I: 
is also a mistake to attribute exceptiona! 
wickedness to the Governments who, it 
the words of Mr. Lloyd George, stumbled 
and staggered into war. ° Blind to dange: 
and deaf to advice as were the statesmen 
of the three despotic empires, not one o! 
them, when it came to the point, desired 
to set the world alight. But though the, 
may be acquitted of the supreme offense 
of deliberately starting the avalanche, the; 
must bear the reproach of having chose: 
the paths which led straight to the abyss 
The outbreak of the Great War is the con- 
demnation not only of the performers who 
sirutted for a brief hour across the stage 
but of the international anarchy whic! 
they inherited and which they did nothing 
to abate. 

“ The causes of the greatest catastrophe 
in recorded history will continue to be dis- 
cussed long after its authors, its witnesses 
and its victims have passed away. It is 
the duty of all States and all statesmen 
who took a leading part in the colossal 
diama to add their testimony to the accum- 
ulating material on which the historian, in 
calmer times, will erect his enduring edi- 
fice of justice and truth.” 
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New Polish boundaries recognized by allied powers and the 
United States contain explosive material for a new war—How 


the non-Polish territories were annexed 


Many thousands of 


Germans, East Galicians, White Russians and Ukrainians 
unjustly torn from mother lands—Poland’s imperialistic army 


HE allied Council of Ambassadors on 
March 14, 1923, sanctioned Poland’s 
new boundaries, viz., those acquired 

by her since the conclusion of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, as shown on the accom- 
panying map. 

Hugh Gibson, the American Minister 
to Poland, on April 7 delivered on be- 
half of his Government a note extending 
recognition by the United States of Po- 
land’s newly established eastern frontier. 

On each occasion the Polish press in- 
dulged in wild rejoicings, with intima- 
tions that the countries opposing that 
boundary on nationalistic grounds, viz., 
Lithuania and Soviet Russia, would now 
be compelled to acquiesce in Poland’s vast 
extension of non-Polish territory. The 
bitter protest lodged by M. Narushevich, 
Lithuanian Minister to London, with the 
British Foreign Office on March 17, and 
the ominous note of the Soviet Government 
to the allied Governments -on March 13. 
showed the grimmest resolution never to 
accept this interallied sanction cf Poland’s 
imperialistic ambitions. 

What Poland has at last succeeded in 
accomplishing is clearly shown on the ad- 
joining map, which defines both the boun- 
daries approved by the Allies at the time 
of the peace conference, and those now 
approved. Comparing these two areas. 
one can easily see that the dimensions of 
the newly re-established State have be- 
come in the course of less than four years 
almost twice as large as they were: In 
1918 the area totaled 84,000 square miles; 


in 1923 it totals 155,000 square miles. 
This vast extension of territory the United 
States now also formally approves, wholly 
blind to the menace of the situation there- 
by created. 


Alsace-Lorraine and Trieste have shown 
the explosive qualities of national irri- 
denta. Vilna and White Russia, it is 
equally clear to all students of conditions 
in Eastern Europe, will show the folly, 
and even the criminality, of this latest 
attempt of the allied Ministers to ride 
roughshod over the legitimate national 
claims of Poland’s neighbors. 


PoLanp’s New TERRITORIES 


The whole situation must be clearly un- 
derstood. Of what territories is the sec- 
ond additional half of the new State com- 
posed? Why were they not incorporated 
in Poland four years ago, and in what 
way have they been annexed? 


The following territories, whose area 
is estimated approximately, constitute the 
additional part of Poland: 

Square 


Miles. 


Eastern Galicia 

Upper Silesia 

White Russia and the Ukraine 

Province of Vilna 
ritory) 

The “ Neutral Zone” 
ritory) 


(Lithuanian ter- 


Total 71,300 


It will be instructive to review in brief 
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form the history of each of these regions 
in turn: 

EASTERN Gauicia.—This territory is sit- 
uated to the east of the River San, which 
divides the whole Province of Galicia into 
two parts. The country to the west of the 
River San, with its capital city, Cracow, 
with the exception of a small part, is Po- 
lish. The country to the east of the River 
San (Eastern Galicia), with its capital 
city, Lvov (Lemberg), has been Russian 
since ancient times, and still remains so, 
75 per cent. of its population being of 
pure Russian (Ukrainian) stock. In both 
parts of Galicia the Polish population, ac- 
cording to the Poles themselves (Erasme 
Piltz, author of the * Little Polish En- 
cyclopedia), totals only 40 per cent. 

The status of Eastern Galicia was de- 
termined by the Treaty of St. Germain. 
Under that treaty Eastern Galicia was not 
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incorporated in Poland, but the powers o 
the Entente were made its sovereigns. Fur- 
thermore, following the decision of the 
Supreme Council on June 25, 1919, East 
ern Galicia was placed under the provi 
sional military occupation of Poland. Its 
permanent status was to be settled by 
plebiscite to be held in 1944. 

The Polish Government, however, ig 
noring the fact that it was only the mili- 
tary occupant of Eastern Galicia, consid- 
ered that country as one of the componen! 
parts of Poland and treated its populatio: 
as if it were Polish, not an entirely dif- 
ferent nationality entitled to self-determi- 
nation and self-government. 

The following examples may serve as an 
illustration: About two years ago the Po- 
lish Government announced and _intro- 
duced a new division of the whole State 
into large administrative units called “ wo- 
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jewodztwa ” (an old Slavonic term mean- 
ing “districts under the leaders of 
troops”). No exception was made with 
regard to Eastern Galicia, and in view of 
its special status the whole territory of 
Galicia was divided into four “ wojew- 
odztwa ” without any consideration for the 
ethnographic boundaries of its eastern 
part. 

When holding the elections for the Pol- 
ish Diet the Polish authorities announced 
that they were to be held also in Eastern 
Galicia. This was illegal, as Eastern 
Galicia from the legal point of view was 
not a part of Poland. The application of 
conscription for the Polish Army to the 
population of Eastern Galicia was also 
illegal. The taking of contributions from 
the population was a still more striking 
e,ample of violation of legal obligations 
and parliamentary practice. 

The object of the Polish policy un- 
doubtedly was to Polonize the population 
of Eastern Galicia so that in 1944 it would 
cast its vote in favor of remaining under 
Poland’s control, but so far this policy 
has only intensified the anti-Polish feel- 
ing in this region and provoked strong 
opposition. Last year this took the shape 
of a struggle somewhat resembling the 
revolutionaries’ activities in Ireland. 

The economic importance of Eastern 
Galicia for Poland lies in the fact that 
among the natural resources of that ter- 
ritory oil plays a prominent part, the 
yearly output exceeding 700,000 tons. 

Upper Sitesia.—The southeastern part 
of this territory, which was incorporated 
in Poland last Spring, does not occupy 
a large area, but is no less important than 
Eastern Galicia, from an economic point 
of view, because nearly all the Silesian 
coal mines are situated there. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles the 
fate not only of the southeastern part but 
of the whole of Upper Silesia was to be 
decided by a plebiscite. This occurred in 
March, 1921. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion voted to remain with Germany. The 
southeastern part, however, voted in favor 
of uniting with Poland. Shortly after the 
plebiscite, in May, the greater part of 
Upper Silesia was invaded “by Polish irreg- 


ular bands, led by Korfanty, with the ob- 
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VINCENT WITOS 
Again Premier of Poland in succession 
to General Sikorski. Witos belongs to 
the peasantry and refuses to conform to 
conventional ideas about clothes, for 
which reason he has never been known 
to wear a necktie 


ject of annexing that territory by force. 
For some time an armed conflict was 
threatened. Later on, in October, a solu- 
tion was found by the Council of the 
League of Nations which recommended 
the division of Upper Silesia into two 
parts, giving the southeastern part to Po- 
land. Neither of the parties was satisfied 
with the proposed solution, Germany hold- 
ing that the plebiscite was in her favor, 
Poland that the part allotted to her was 
too small, and only after long negotia- 
tions, in May, 1922, was an agreement 
signed by the representatives of the two 
countries. The number of Poles in the 
Polish part of Upper Silesia is only a 
little larger than the number of the Ger- 
mans. According to the vote cast in 1921, 
the Polish population was 53 per cent. 
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Wuite Russia AND THE UKRAINE.— 
Parts of this territory came under Polish 
control as the result of the Polish-Bolshe- 
vist war of 1920—they were ceded to 
Poland by the Treaty of Riga, confirm- 
ing the preliminary terms of the armistice, 
and signed by the two parties in March, 
1921. 

Only by the fear of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to lose, in case of prolongation of 
the war with Poland, its control over Rus- 
sia, and by the defenseless position into 
which their misrule had placed the Rus- 
sian people, could be explained the ces- 
sion to Poland of pure Russian territory, 
the dimensions of which exceeded one- 
quarter of the present area of Poland and 
a half of Poland’s area as defined by the 
boundaries approved in 1919 by the 
Allies. 

According to the figures of the Poles 
themselves, the Polish population in the 
ceded Russian territory was 32 per cent., 
whereas the Russian population totaled 48 
per cent. But the pre-war Russian census 
gave the number of Russians in the prov- 
inces of that territory as 75 per cent. and 
the number of Poles as 6 per cent. Al- 
though the above figures, in view of their 
divergency, cannot be considered as data 
for an impartial conclusion, nevertheless 
they clearly show that the Polish popula- 
tion in the ceded territory forms only a 
minority. 

The Treaty of Riga made on the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia a painful impression. 
Those living abroad, and therefore not 
deprived of the freedom of speech, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the fact of sign- 
ing such a pact, taken alone, was a suffi- 
cient reason for every non-Communist Rus- 
sian to oppose the recognition of the Soviet 
Government and to prevent the giving of 
any international sanction to the dismem- 
berment of Russia. 

With reference to that treaty the fol- 
lowing statement was made by a member 
of the former Constituent Assembly dis- 
persed by the Bolsheviki in 1918: 

The Riga peace is not a peace 
as Poland’s official representatives contend, but 
a peace of oppression and national subjection. 
Not only is it a source of great trial for Rus- 
sia; not only is it capable of causing new ca- 
lamities in Poland, but in this peace there is 
also concealed a most serious menace to the 


of compromise, 
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peace and tranquillity of all Europe, if the Al- 
lies should assume the responsibility for it, to- 
gether with the Poles. 


Having been given control over a large 
stretch of Russian territory, the Polish 
Government began to practice toward it 
the same policy which had been practiced 
by the Imperial Russian Government to- 
ward the Russian part of Poland, and 
more especially by the Imperial German 
Government toward the German part of 
Poland, which even in pre-war times was 
characterized by progressive countries not 
only as undemocratic but also as not prac- 
tical. The object of that policy was to 
nationalize the annexed country. With 
such object in view, the Russian schools 
in White Russia and the Ukraine are be- 
ing closed, Russian officials are ordered 
to speak Polish, Russian lands are col- 
onized by Polish soldiers and _ peasants, 
and Russian peasants, conscripted for the 
Polish army, are sent to the units 
tioned outside the Eastern borderland. 


sta- 


The Polish policy with regard to the 


Russian clergy has a special interest. It 
aims at making a schism in the Russian 


Orthodox Church, separating the Russian 
Church in Poland from its mother Church, 
headed by the Moscow Patriarch, and 
placing it under the control of Rome. This 
policy has been successful so far in di- 
viding the high ecclesiastic authorities in 
Poland into two camps. To it was due a 
crime which never before occurred in the 
history of the Church—the assassination of 
a high priest by another high priest of 
the same faith (the assassination in War- 
saw in February last of the Metropolitan 
George by the Archimandrite Smaragd}. 


With a view to assimilate with Poland 
the territory separated from Russia, not 
only was that territory given a Polish 
name-—Kresy (borderland)—and divided 
into “ wojewodztwa,” but its chief admin- 
istrative centres were transferred from the 
Russian cities (Grodno) to cities formerly 
of secondary administrative importance 
(Belostok), or having no railway connec- 
tion (Novogrudok). The choice of new 
centres was based not on consideration of 
a practical nature, but on historical tra- 
ditions. 

Vitna.—The Lithuanian territory incor: 
porated in Poland forms the southeastern 
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Theatre Place, Vilna. 


part of the Lithuanian State with its capi- 
tal city, Vilna, and is called the District of 
Vilna (in Lithuanian, Vilnius). Of that 
district, occupying an area of over 6,000 
square miles, Poland took possession after 
it had been raided in 1920 by Polish ir- 
regular troops led by Zeligovski. That 
action was a violation of the Treaty of Su- 
valki, concluded by the two countries al- 
most immediately before the raid. The 
seized territory was called by the Poles 
“Middle Lithuania.” It bordered in the 
east on the so-called “ Polish corridor ”— 
a strip of land barring, since the Treaty 
of Riga, Soviet Russia’s direct access to 
Lithuania; in the west it was limited by 
the so-called “‘ General Zeligovski’s line,” 
which ran to the west of the Warsaw- 
Vilna-Dvinsk railroad. 

Having taken possession of “ Middle 
Lithuania,” Poland not only added a large 
portion to her area, but also acquired the 
following advantages: 

|. The width of the “ Polish corridor” 
dividing Soviet Russia from Lithuania, was 
increased from twenty-five miles, its nar- 
rowest part, to about 100 miles. 

2. Lithuania’s biggest centre, and her 


The theatre (at the right of the photograph), one of the oldest build- 
ings in the city, was often attended by Napoleon 
days Vilna has been one of the 


when campaigning in Russia. In recent 
“secre spots of Europe ”’ 


capital, Vilna, became one of Poland's 
cities. 

3. The railroad connecting Warsaw with 
Vilna and running further north to the 
Latvian frontier passed under Poland’s 
control, with the exception of a short sec- 
tion in the district of Orany. 

The Lithuanian Government, afier Po- 
land’s action, transferred the capital to 
Kovno. Later on, after Zeligovski was 
gone and the Vilna Diet elected, that Gov- 
ernment voiced its protest against the de- 
cision of the Vilna Diet to annex the Prov- 
ince of Vilna to Poland, on the ground 
that “the election was stage-managed by 
Poland in a region occupied by Polish 
troops, preventing any possibility of free 
expression of the voice of the inhabi- 
tants.” 

The population of “ Middle Lithuania,” 
according to Polish data, has 25 per cent. 
Poles, but, according to the pre-war data, 
the number of Poles in the same district 
was less than 10 per cent. As to the 
Lithuanian figures, they estimate the num- 
ber of Poles in the whole of Lithuania at 
about 8 per cent. 

THE NeuTRAL Zone.—As stated above, 
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that part of Lithuania under Polish con- 
trol is cut by the Warsaw-Vilna-Dvinsk 
railroad, which, together with the occupied 
territory, passed into the hands of Poland, 
with the exception of a short section near 
Orany, midway between Grodno and Vilna. 
This section lay in the neutral zone to 
the west of Zeligovski’s line, which zone 
the two States had agreed not to occupy 
with troops. 

In February last, according to the rec- 
ommendation of the Council of the League 
of Nations, it was decided to divide the 
neutral zone between Poland and _ Lith- 
uania in such a way that the southern part, 
across which runs the section of the War- 
saw-Vilna railway, should be allotted to 
Poland. Against this decision a strong 
protest was raised by the Lithuanian rep- 
resentative at the Council of the League, 
who also declared that a further invasion 
into Lithuania would be opposed by armed 
force. His protest was confirmed by the 
Lithuanian Government, which in a tele- 
gram addressed to the Council of the 


League requested that the question be 
brought before an international tribunal 
that could take an impartial attitude. 


On Feb. 15 a Polish armed force, made 


up, according to the Polish statements, 
of police and customs guards and, accord- 
ing to the Lithuanian statements, of units 
of all arms belonging to the Nineteenth 
Polish Division stationed in Vilna, began 
to occupy the southern part of the neu- 
tral zone allotted to Poland. As had been 
foretold, armed resistance was put up by 
the Lithuanians. Fighting in the zone 
went on for ten days. On Feb. 18 
armistice was signed. The disputed part 
of the zone, a strip of territory running 
from a point south of Orany to the River 
Vilia, about forty miles long, remained in 
Polish hands. Fourteen days later the de- 
cision of the Council of Allied Ambassa- 
dors in Paris was made public. This de- 
cision put an end to the Polish-Lithuanian 
conflict; the whole southeastern part of 
Lithuania, equal to about one-third of her 
territory, was recognized as part of Po- 
land. By the same council, one month 
before, Poland had been given free access 
to the only Lithuanian seaport, Memel. 

It is clear that ethnographically Po- 
land’s new territories are not Polish and 
that in their acquirement the chief factor 
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was not the free-will of the population, }ut 
either war (the acquisition of parts of 
White Russia and the Ukraine), or force 
(the acquisition of “ Middle Lithuania ” ) 
or the decision of outside powers (the ac- 
quisition of Upper Silesia, Eastern Galicia 
and the neutral zone). Such methods of 
expansion are clearly fruits of an impe- 
rialistic policy. 

NEw 


AREA OF Po.isu 


STATE 


POPULATION AND 


The figures with regard to the popula- 
tion and area of the Polish State are pre- 
sented in the following table: 

Per Cent 


Square Pol- 
Miles. ish. 


Popu- 
lation, 
Poland in the boun- 
daries of 1919 (Treaty 
of Versailles) 16,700,000 
Poland in the _ boun- 
daries sanctioned by 
the Council of Allied 
Ambassadors on 
March 14, 1923. ... 
Territories incorporat- 
ed in Poland after 
1919: 
Eastern 
** Kresy’ 
Upper 
**Middle 


85,000 


28,000,000 155,000 


5,400,000 
3,700,000 

900,000 
1,300,000 


20,000 
43,000 
1,000 
6,000 


Galicia. eee 


Silesia 
Lithuania’’ 


It can be seen from the table that the 
percentage of Poles in the whole of Po- 
land, in her boundaries of the Treaty of 
Versailles, was about three-quarters of the 
population (72 per cent.), while in her 
new boundaries it is only one-half of the 
population according to the Polish data, 
and only 46 per cent. according to non- 
Polish data. 


The balance of the population is made 
up of Russians (White Russians, Ukrain- 
ians and Great Russians), Jews, Germans 
and _=_ Lithuanians. Such composition 
shows that Poland is not a homogeneous 
State, and in that respect has much like- 
ness to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The likeness becomes even more 
evident when the fact is taken _ into 
consideration that the borderlands of Po- 
land, like those of the former Austrian 
Empire, are homogeneous to the States on 
which they border, and, therefore, gravi- 
tate toward them. The “ Kresy ” look in 
the direction of Moscow, as before the 
World War the Austrian Trentino looked 
in the direction of Rome; “ Middle Lith- 
uania ” looks in the direction of Kovno, 
as the former Austrian provinces, Bosnia 
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and Herzegovina, looked in the direction 
of Belgrade; Eastern Galicia looks now, as 
it used to look before the war, eastward; 
the Germans of Upper Silesia look toward 
Berlin. 

These conditions do not contribute to 
the maintenance of peace inside the State, 
or of good relations with the neighboring 
countries, the latter, on one hand, being 
anxious to get back the land which eth- 
nographically belongs to them, and on the 
other hand, fearing that further invasions 
and encroachments may be made by the 


State, which has embarked on an imperial- 
istic policy. 


Stronc ArMy TO Back IMPERIALISM 


Under the above circumstances the cre- 
ation of a strong army becomes the only 
euarantee of peace. At the same time, the 
pursuance of such a policy can be carried 
out only with the backing of a strong 
army. Poland indeed is taking all meas- 
ures in order to have at her disposal such 
an army. Despite the unfavorable finan- 
cial situation and the economic crisis, Po- 
land, aided by the French General Staff, 
is working intensively in the direction of 
preparing her armed forces. The basis of 
military service is conscription for all the 
parts of the State; the term of the service 
is two years, so that a number of young 
men equal to half the strength of the stand- 
ing army are yearly drafted to serve with 
the colors and receive military training. 


The purpose of the army reorganization, 
coming to an end, is to have a 
“cadre,” that is, an army permanently 
maintained in time of peace, 284,000 
strong. (The United States, with a popu- 
lation nearly four times as big as that of 
Poland, has a standing force only 150,000 
strong.) In time of mobilization the 
“cadre” will take in all the trained men 
who have served with the colors and de- 
velop, after-a short time, into the maxi- 
mum number of divisions which can be 
formed and equipped by the Polish High 
Command. 

Taking advantage of the lessons taught 
by the World War, the Polish military au- 
thorities opened a series of schools for 
every arm of the service. They are form- 
ing aviation, tank units and heavy artil- 


now 


lery batteries. In view of the great length 
of the boundary lines of Poland, the High 
Command excludes from its plans the pos- 
sibility of trench warfare, and the troops 
are trained for a war of movement and 
manoeuvre. 

The expenses for the army continue to 
grow. In 1922 they formed 26.4 per cent. 
of the general budget. At the same time, 
armed forces of a hidden nature are be eing 
developed by various organizations (“ So- 
kol,” * Citizens’ Defense,” and others), 
having their headquarters at Cracow, 
Lemberg, Vilna and in Upper Silesia. The 
latter is about 25,000 strong. In connec- 
tion with Poland’s military activities, a 
credit of 400,000,000 francs was voted to 
her by the French Chamber in February 
last. This loan was officially described 
as “ for the purpose of improving Poland’s 
financial and economic situation so that it 
SF. play the réle to which its 
geographical position and history entitle 
it”; but, as a matter of fact, a large part: 
of the credit was for army equipment 
which was to be supplied by France. 

Thus we see Poland launched on her 
imperialistic career in Eastern Europe. 
What will be the result? Prophecy is al- 
ways unwise, but marshaled and indispu- 
table facts have their own logic. Europe 
seeks peace and rehabilitation. Blindly 
groping for settlement in the West, where 
the present situation is dangerous in the 
extreme, it is faced by a situation in East- 
ern Europe which may help to pave the 
way for the outbreak of another war. Re- 
cently in the United States was celebrated 
the dual patriotism of General Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko. Kosciuszko was a lover of 
national freedom. Henceforth all patri- 
otic Lithuanians and Russians will have 
the right to smile ironically whenever his 
name is mentioned. By the decision of the 
allied Ministers, confirmed by the United 
States, thousands on thousands of Russian 
and Lithuanian nationals have lost their 
most fundamental rights by being brutally 
torn from their mother country. Every 
indication shows that this situation will not 
be accepted. What then? If disaster en- 
sues to Europe, the allied Governments, in- 
cluding France as well as France’s pro- 
téeé, Poland, will have to bear the respon- 
sibility before the world. 
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Turkey resolved to free herself of economic exploitation by the 
Western powers, and to develop her own resources in co- 
operation with foreign capital legitimately employed—Rich 
agricultural, mineral and other resources await development 
--Transportation expansion essential--Future prospects bright 


lost and has just been recovered, 

Turkey awaits a systematic and all- 
embracing economic exploitation, which 
will open a field of highly beneficial 
activity both to foreign enterprise and to 
local interests. It is of particular sig- 
nificance from this point of view that 
Constantinople is by no means merely the 
romantic seat of the Caliphate, but also 
the natural centre of Turkey, and one of 
the most important and most favorably 
situated junctions of World trade. 

The Turkish treasure has been restored 
te its owners, and they mean to open it 
only to him who will fructify the excep- 
tional riches of the country in fair and 
loyal co-operation with its masters. Pres- 
ent-day Turkey has now a new and dif- 
ferent conception of economic co-opera- 
tion with the West. It refuses longer to 
be the pauper victim of any one-sided 
system of economic exploitation. 

That most of the manifold riches of the 
Turkish soil are still lying waste, is due 
to two basic reasons; the first is the vio- 
leni economic and political rivalry of the 
Western powers in Turkey, the other is 
the series of wars and devastations from 
which the country has suffered through- 
out the last fourteen years. 

It must be said with all frankness that 
the economic policy of the Western pow- 
ers—Germany, England. France, Italy and 


A TREASURE box whose key had been 


Russia—as manifested on Near Eastern 
scil, was exclusively inspired by the most 
egotistic motives. Every sound business 
man knows that no successful economic 
activity is possible, in the long run, on 
a basis other than that which satisfies 
beth parties to the deal, and that any 
other principle of economic activity is 
bound to fail sooner or later. This view 
has not been shared by the great nations 
of Western Europe, and it has been com- 
pletely thrown aside in their Near East- 
ern policies. The general belief, which 
had grown into an axiom before the 
World War, that Turkey was the “ sick 
man of Europe,” and was not to be treated 
by internal medicine but by surgical 
methods of ruthless ambition, lies at the 
bettom of those policies. The year 1922 
brought a cruel disappointment to all 
these would-be doctors of the West, when 
the sick man, instead of patiently suc- 
cumbing to the treatment of his benevo- 
lent physicians, got out of bed and threw 
them out of the house. 

Any sound business enterprise which 
intends to co-operate economically with 
Turkey, will have to revise completely the 
principles which guided Western. business 
in that area, if it is to avoid catastrophal 
disappointment and complete failure. 
Turkey will have to be reckoned with as 
completely independent, and it cannot be 
doubted that the same ideas of legitimate 
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business as are applied in the West will 
have to prevail in Eastern economic 
policies. 


How WESTERN Powers IGNORED TURKISH 
INTERESTS 


A typical example of how Western in- 
terests were wont to consider Turkey 
merely as a source of easily-to-be-gained 
profits, and how utterly they disregarded 
ihe interests-of the local population, may 
be found in the construction of the Bag- 
dad Railway. That jugular vein of Tur- 
key was the box of Pandora between Ger- 
many, England, Russia and France, and 
the different stages of its completion re- 
flected clearly the ever-shifting attitude 
and the ever-changing compromises on 
the part of and between the Western 
powers. Had the construction of the 
Bagdad Railway followed the interests of 
the Turk, its track, to quote one example, 
would not now be running so closely 
along the seashore between Tarsus and 
Aleppo. The Western powers, however, 
opposed the idea of putting the track more 
inland, because that would have removed 

from the range of their naval guns. 

Germany did everything to proceed 


On the Bagdad Railway, at a station on the Upper Euphrates. 


has recently 
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with the construction in such a way as to 
suit her own economic policy, and to 
cause as many difficulties as possible to 
British economic interests in the Near 
East; in fact, the idea of pushing the con- 
struction beyond Bagdad to the Persian 
Gulf was a direct menace to British in- 
terests in Persia and India, and when the 
Germans were compelled to cede the con- 
struction and operation of the Bagdad 


Basra stretch to the British the latter won 
a diplomatic victory. 


The American plans of railway con- 
struction in Asia Minor, known as the 
Chester Project, were frustrated by the vio- 
lent opposition of Czarist Russia, which 
loathed the very idea of a railway line 
running from the interior of the Anatolian 
Peninsula to her frontier in the Caucasus, 
for fear that it might be used for strategic 
purposes in time of war. 

It suffices to cast a glance at these 
widely divergent interests, which cast 
aside those of Turkey, to understand why 
a uniform and systematic economic de- 
velopment of that country has heretofore 
proved impossible. The lack of energy 
and even greater lack of funds of former 
Turkish Governments, with the resulting 


Ewing ‘Galloway 
Control of the Bagdad Railway 


passed into British hands 
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need for foreign loans, were apt to facili- 
tate the policies of the Western powers 
and to prevent the Turks from effectively 
opposing economic aims which were dia- 
metrically opposed to their own. The 
violent controversy in the question of the 
rights of exploitation of the Mesopo- 
tamian oil fields kept British, French and 
German diplomacy busy for many years, 
and its recent discussion at the Lausanne 
Peace Conference is but a new chapter in 
an old story. 

These diplomatic manoeuvres harmed 
Turkey considerably and obstructed her 
progress. Then came a series of terrible 
ordeals, beginning with the Young-Turk- 
ish revolution of 1908, and ending with 
the devastation of Western Anatolia by 
the Greeks in 1922, leaving that territory 
in a condition similar to that of Northern 
France in 1919, following the German in- 
vasion. 

Turkey today is trying to lay the foun- 
dations of a sound economic life. She is 


concentrating her energy on the economic 
revival of purely Turkish territory, 


and 
is insisting on the principle of mutual 
benefit in any business deal to which she 
may become a party. 

The Turks are determined to co-operate 
on a wide basis with the countries of the 
West, especially the United States. Their 
preference for American enterprise is 
easily explained by past experiences 
which have matured in them the resolve 
to resist any policy aiming at conquest 
or dismemberment, behind a facade of 
business intentions. There is only one 
country in the world powerful enough to 
become a dominating factor in Near East- 
ern economics, and one which all Orient- 
als believe follows legitimate business in- 
tentions, and void of political ambi- 
tions—that country is America. The 
Turk remembers very vividly the attitude 
of the Lloyd George Cabinet and of the 
Clemenceau Government. He also recalls 
the insincere policy pursued in regard to 
his country by Imperial Germany which, 
while fighting side by side with the Turks, 
sent General Kress von Kressenstein to 
Tiflis in 1918, with the idea of withhold. 
ing from her Turkish ally any possible 
economic or political advantage in the 
Caucasus area, to which Ottoman occupa- 
tion of that region might have led. 
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What are those natural riches and “ un- 
earthed treasures” of Turkey so often al- 
luded to in the past? What value do they 
represent to the sober business man of 
the West, and what would be the ad- 
vantages accruing from their joint ex- 
ploitation by Western and Turkish. in- 
terests ? 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT NEEDED 


Turkey is primarily an agricultural 
country. There is no industrial activity 
in the country worth mentioning. Farm- 
ing is everywhere pursued. Only the 
most primitive implements ave used, how- 
ever, and the Turkish agriculturists, there- 
fore, are far from producing results eas- 
ily obtainable by modern methods of 
cultivation. 

During the World War a number of 
model farms were established in Turkey. 
but it was impossible to make them a 
general feature or to bring about the de- 
sired results, as the war absorbed the ‘in- 
terests and the resources of the Govern- 
ment and population. Once a peaceful 
state of affairs is definitely restored in 
Turkey, however, she will become an im- 
portant field for institutions of this kind. 
and the experience of the American 
farmer could play an important part in 
the organization of Turkish agriculture. 
Large estates are rather rare in Asia 
Minor, and big landowners have become 
scarce. From the point of view of uni- 
form and economic farming, this may be 
a disadvantage, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the basis of the Turkish Com- 
monwealth is the class of small farmers 
who, once accustomed to modern methods. 
will always prevent Turkey from suffer- 
ing such terrible distress as Austria has 
suffered. On the other hand, the “ Gov- 
ernment of the Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey ” has been encouraging modern 
agriculture as far as the warfare against 
the Greeks permitted, and a bank was 
feunded at Angora, with the aim of 
financing the activities of the peasant and 
of loaning him funds wherewith to buy 
agricultural machinery. The importation 
of modern farming implements is strong 
ly promoted by the present Turkish Gov 
ernment and, according to Mahmoud 
Djelal Bey, former Minister for Econom 
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A wealthy Arab’s home 


ics of the Government of Angora, Turkey 
particularly interested in the importa- 
tion of such implements from America. 
of the 
of Tarkish agriculture offers a great field 
for successful co-operation between East 


Reorganization present system 


and West. The Chester concession will 
undoubtedly accomplish much in this di- 
rection. There are also important possi- 
bilities of creating entirely new and ex- 
ceptionally rich ‘agricultural territories 
now lying partly or “entirely waste. East- 
erm Thrace is almost bare of agriculture, 
and this is a territory where farming on 
the basis of great estates could be brought 
into life. The region is traversed by a 
railway connecting Constantinople with 
2 a and is sufficiently rich in water 
| promise successful work. 


One of the most interesting and promis- 
ing tasks which, despite repeated projects, 
has not yet been carried out, is the irriga- 
tion of the Meander Valley in Asia Minor. 
he Meander River, whose banks were 
spotted with flourishing and enormously 


at Dama 
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seen from the court 


wealthy cities in ancient times, could 
again become a natural guide through an 
exceptionally fertile area, if utilized on 
the principle of modern exploitation of 
water power. 


The growing of figs has ever been a 
prosperous branch of Turkish economic 
life, and Smyrna, the principal centre of 
fig exportation and the most important 
harbor of Anatolia, is destined to play a 
much greater role in the future, once the 
natural riches of the interior begin to be 
exploited. Importance must be attached 
to the production of opium for medical 
purposes, of olives, cotton and tobacco. 
{It is hardly necessary to say that the pres- 
ent production of tobacco, for example, 
which centres around Broussa and Sam- 
sun by the Black Sea, can be considerably 
increased by adequate methods. 


Rico UNExpLoitep MINES 


Asia Minor is exceptionally abundant 
in all sorts of minerals, but next to 
nothing has been done so far to unearth 
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them. The only two important mines 
which, operated in_ rather primitive 
fashion, and suffering from lack of rail- 
way communications, have yielded a cer- 
tain production, are situated at Gumush 
Hane, half way between Erzerum and 
Trebizond, where the mountains seem to 
hide considerable amounts of silver, and 
at Arghana Maden, not far from the city 
of Diarbekr. Arghana boasis an evidently 
rich copper mine. There are highly prom- 
ising oil wells in the area of Erzerum 
and Van in Northeastern Asia Minor, but 
nothing has been done so far to exploit 
them. A deposit of Pandermit is known 

be in the neighborhood of Panderma, 
on the Asiatic shore of the Marmora; it 
is from this city that that metal has bor-- 
rowed its name. Sulphur has been dis- 
covered in the Southeast of Asia Minor 
near the stations Ras-el-Ain and Tell 
Halif of the Bagdad Railway. 

The vilayet, or province, of Smyrna. 
Aidin, however, is the richest in mineral 
deposits, and by means of adequate min- 
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ing methods and the construction of nar- 
row-track railways connected with the 
main line now existent .it may develop 
into a Turkish Klondyke, with the differ- 
ence that instead of gold it will yield 
considerable quantities of a great variety 
of minerals; of these, manganese ore, 
antimony and copper are the most re- 
markable, while the province is also rich 
in deposits of lignite coal. 


The question of fuel is of particular 
importance to the entire future industrial 
and mining activity in Turkey. She suf- 
fers from the great handicap of a lack of 
anthracite, and has but a very small sup- 
ply of lignite coal. The coal mines of 
Heraklea- Sunguldak are by no means 
abundant enough to assure anything like 

a sufficient production of fuel. Though 
canteen will have to be attached to ex-' 
ploitation of whatever lignite deposits 
may still be found in Asia Minor, the ex- 
ploitation of water power and of the oil 
wells, hand in hand with the development 
of adequate transportation, will have to 





‘The six remaining columns of the Temple of Jupiter, and behind them the Te mple of Bacchus. 


In the background, at the right, a part of the present city of Baalbeck, 


northwest of Damascus 
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International 


f the bleaching process 


which follows washing and scrubbing 


assure the bulk of the fuel supply in- 
dispensable to a rational economic activ- 
ity in the country. 


Forestry is another field wherein 
Turkey hopes to arrive at satisfactory 
results, but the timber area of Asia Minor, 
although very rich in part, is geograph- 
ically limited to the Northern region. Its 
centre is the Vilayet of Kastamuni, and 
exploitation rights over a great portion 
of the forest land were acquired by Hun- 
garian interests before and during the 


World War. 
TRANSPORTATION INADEQUATE 


The basic question underlying the entire 
problem of Turkish economic life, how- 
ever, is that of adequate transportation 
facilities; in other words, of a systematic 
development of the country’s railway sys- 
tem. The backbone of. transportation in 
present-day Turkey are her few railway 
lines of limited expansion, the system 
known as the “Chemin de Fer d’Ana- 


tolie” (Anatolian Railway), connecting 
the Turkish capital with Eskishehr, 
whence a side track runs to Angora. The 
main line continues from Eskishehr to 
Konia and runs through tunnels in the 
Taurus and Amanus Mountains across the 
Euphrates to Nisibin, situated in the des- 
ert between Asia Minor and Northwestern 
Mesopotamia. The most important rail- 
way junction of Asia Minor is Afion 
Karahissar, connected with Smyrna _ by 
the Smyrna-Kassaba railway. Smyrna 
and Panderma are also in connection. 
The railways are constructed throughout 
on the single track principle. 

The entire stretch from Nisibin in the 
desert to the Persian Gulf is one huge 
gap in the projected railway system of 
the Near East, the only exception being 
the brief stretch of seventy-five miles be- 
tween Bagdad and Samarra, the former 
seat of the Abasside Caliphs. As far as 
Central, Northern and Northeastern Asia 
Minor are concerned, they are as yet com- 
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pletely void of railways. although the 
natural wealth of the territory will not 
yield tangible results until it is made to 
partake of the benefits of modern trans- 
portation. Since the Turkish victory over 
the Greek army in 1922, negotiations be- 
tween an American group and the Turkish 
Government were resumed in regard to the 
construction of a railway track between 
Angora and Sivas, Erzerum and Trebi- 
zond, and it seems that typical economic 
arteries of a modern country will soon 
run across that still isolated territory. 
The natural outlets of Northern and 
Northeastern Asia Minor, which will 
probably handle the major part of their 
production, are the harbors of Trebizond 
and Samsun, besides a number of ports 
of minor importance, while Adalia Mersi- 
na and Alexandretta will play a dominat- 
ing part in the Southern section of the 
country. 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS 


As for the industrial development of 


however, the leaders of her 
will have to keep in mind the 
saying: “ Natura non fecit saltum” (Na- 
ture does not proceed by leaps and 
bounds). Characteristic features of the 
present industrial life of Turkey, like 
carpet manufacturing, production of 


Turkey, 


progress 
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China plates, particularly prominent in 
Kutahia, and silk weaving, the principal 
centre for which is Broussa, can undoubt- 
edly be made the sources of considerable 
revenue for the Turkish budget, but ther« 
are great and promising tasks in store in 
the domain of agriculture and mining 
which, in the interest of the country, per- 

emptorily demand concentrated attention. 
Another reason why agricultural develop- 
ment should precede a sweeping attemp! 
at making Turkey an industrial country. 
is that the task of producing more fue! 
and motive power by the utilization of 
rivers and oil wells will necessitate much 
capital and time. 

Today Turkey has probably arrived at 
the first stage of a development whic! 
will be as: beneficial to her as it may be. 
come important to world trade. 

It goes without saying that foreign en- 
terprise will need the necessary guaran- 
tees indispensable to its smooth operation. 
and that a sound working basis will have 
to be found in each case. But there can 
be no doubt that Turkish and foreign in 
terests will succeed easily in establishin: 
a substantial and satisfactory basis of 
jeint activity, once the atmosphere of mis 
trust, jealousy, unscrupulous competition 
and underhand diplomacy has been re- 
placed by a rational and fair business 
policy. 





OUR SHARE IN CANADIAN 
PROGRESS 


By E. L. Cuicanot 


Author of ‘‘ The New 


Klondyke,’ 


, 


‘““ Western Canada’s Farm 


Nobility,’ ‘‘In the Heart of Nova Scotia’’ and other works on 


the social 


and economic life 


of modern Canada 


Canada’s loss of her citizens through the attraction of the United 
States more than offset by the swiftly growing increase of Ameri- 
can settlers and American capital in Canada—A_ miallion 
Americans in Canada today — Vast profits from tourists 


N observation frequently made by 
A Canada’s statesmen and public speak- 
ers, and by the Dominion’s editorial 
writers, implies that Canadian develop- 
ment has, throughout the country’s history, 
been hampered and retarded by reason of 
the Dominion’s proximity to such a rich 
and populous neighbor as the United 
States. Regarded broadly, this judgment 
cannot be gainsaid. The earlier start and 
more rapidly established and consistently 
maintained progress of the United States 
naturally resulted in a neglect of the more 
slowly maturing country to the North 
which human endeavor could do nothing 
to remedy. The rapid development of the 
United States created an appeal stronger 
and more compelling than the unculti- 
vated wastes of the North could ever 
make, and not only did this attraction 
work upon the peoples of Europe, but its 
potent lure was exerted upon Canada’s 
own sons, who deserted the motherland 
to seize opportunities they saw within 
their grasp across the border, and which 
they realized their native land could not 
offer them for many years. 

This, from Canada’s standpoint, is un- 
fortunately true, and the steady trickle of 
Canadian citizens across the international 
border is a matter which causes the Do- 
minion considerable worry and much de- 
liberation. Canada, however, is apt to lose 
sight of the fact that the United States has 
been making a very ample recompense, 
and has wrought great things in furthering 
Canadian development since it reached a 
position where it could afford to do so. 
Few people, even in Canada and the 


United States, realize what important fac- 
tors the United States citizen and his 
money have been in festering Canadian 
progress of all kinds, and in aiding to 
achieve for the Dominion the very en- 
viable status among the nations of the 
world that she enjoys today. 

Though Canada may justifiably feel ag- 
grieved at the detriment she has suifered 
through the propinquity of a vast, popu- 
lous, highly developed territory, and never 
cease to regret the loss of her sons, natural 
and adopted, or relinquish the hope that 
some time they may be induced to return, 
she has every reason at the present time, 
and has especial cause for gratification 
in the war era, to be grateful for the near- 
ness of a neighbor who can lose a few of 
her children without too keenly feeling 
their absence, and who is so overburdened 
with wealth that much of it spills over 
the international border. The most reluc- 
tant Imperialist, after studying the situa- 
tion, cannot but concede that the United 
States, both with her people and her 
money, has in no small measure contrib- 
uted to the development of the national 
status Canada occupies at the present time. 


1,000,000 AmerIcANS IN CANADA TODAY 


Few people would credit the extent to 
which the American people have come to 
permeate the Canadian Dominion, especi- 
ally the Western provinces, in recent years. 
In the year 1871, when the first census of 
the newly federated Dominion was taken, 
Canada was found to have a population of 
3,485,761, and of these 24,162 recorded 
their birthplace as the United States. 
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Medicine Hat, 
ment of Western Canada. 
called 


Because 


This was equivalent to not quite seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. of the total popu- 


lation. At the time of the 1901 census 
there were 127,899 citizens of Amer- 
ican birth in Canada. In that of 1911 
there were 303,680, representing 4.1 per 
cent. of the total population at the time. 
From 1911 to 1921 a total of 748,118 
citizens of the United States entered Can- 
ada, so that at the present time there are 
well over 1,000,000 people in Canada who 
have been citizens of the United States, or 
something like 12 per cent. of the total 
Dominion population. 

The tidal flow of United States settlers 
to Canada started with the offering of free 
Crown lands as homesteads, an induce- 
ment that drew prospective settlers from 
every country of the globe. The Ameri- 
can immigration tide has always been of 
prime value, because it is almost purely 
an agricultural one. Nearly the entire 
aggregate of American settlers. is to be 
found in the Western Provinces, where 
they have either homesteaded or purchased 


land. Between the years 1897 and 1919 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


a town in Alberta which owes its rise and progress to the agricultural develop- 
of the natural gas in the ground below the town, 
it ‘‘the town with all hell for a basement 


Kipling 


some 27 per cent. of United States setilers 
coming to Western Canada made applica- 
tion for homesteads, as against 18 per 
cent. of British nationality, and when it is 
considered that more Americans buy im- 
proved farms than newcomers from any 
other country, the extent to which they 
are developing Canadian agricultural 
lands may be appreciated. Since the Gov- 
ernment threw open its Crown lands and 
initiated its homestead policy, about 100.- 
000,000 acres have been settled, and 
United States citizens have accounted for 
30 per cent. of such settlement, as — 
20 per cent. of filings on the part of s 
tlers from the British Isles. 

Since the war, owing to the disturbance 
in economic conditions, no less than to 
Canada’s immigration policy, the flow 
from the United States has to some extent 
fallen off. The movement was in the as- 
cendant when the war broke out; in 1915, 
the record year, some 139,009 American 
citizens crossed the border. After the war 
the average contribution was about 50,000 
per annum until 1922, when only some 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


teaping scene in Alberta, where the crops raised on the 1,000-acre farms require many trains 
of reapers in the harvesting season 


24,000 arrived. The Republic’s donation 
is still of the same high quality, however, 
and almost purely agricultural. Though 
the extent of homestead land is rapidly 
diminishing, American settlers come to 
Canada with ample funds to purchase 
large acreages. In the not inconsiderable 
total of 7,349 homestead filings in 1922, 
Americans took second place. 

A further aspect of this United States 


immigration tide which makes it so desir- 
able from Canada’s point of view is the 
amount of wealth it carries with it. Most 
United States immigrants are farmers who 
have sold out high-priced lands with the’ 
intention of either homesteading or pur- 
chasing low-priced lands of large extent 
in Canada, and who arrive furnished with 
considerable funds, and fully equipped to 
initiate their new enterprises immediately. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


Example of the substantial farmhouses built of stone in Western Canada. This house is near 
Brandon, Manitoba 
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The average immigrant from ihe United 
States is much richer than the immigrant 
from any other country. It is estimated 
that the average wealth of the British im- 
migrant to Canada in a few years reaches 
$100, while that of other nationals is con- 
siderably less. Against this. to review 
only recent years. the average wealth 
brought in by each United States immi- 
grant in 1919 was $342; in 1920, $372; 
in 1921, $312, and in 1922, $402. In 1919 
the volume of United States immigration 
to Canada was responsible for bringing 
into the country about $1] 1,000,000; in 
1920 about $18,500,000; in 1921, $14.- 
000,000, and in 1922 about $10,000,000. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL REPLACING BRITISH 


The economic position of Canada today 
would undoubtedly be very ditlerent if, 
at the outbreak of the war, and in the 
subsequent years, tlie Dominion had not 


© 


Cc. S. NOBLE 
Known as the Wheat King of Can- 
ada. He was born near State Center, 
Marshall County, Iowa, in 1873, and 
now lives at Grand View Farm, 
Nobleford, Alberta, where he car- 
ries on farming operations on a 
vast scale 


had the Republic, a huge reservoir c! 
wealth, from which to draw the money for 
her various needs. In the years before 
the war, the money which was responsible 
for Canadian development along ever 
line was overwhelmingly British, and the 
United States was only to a very minor 
extent interested in Canada’s progress. 
With the outbreak of the war the flo. 
of British money was shut off definitely, 
and has never been resumed. Fortunately, 
American capital was available. At th: 
present time American funds are rapidly 
overtaking British. and coming to fill the 
place in Canadian economic life previ. 
ously held by funds contributed by the 
mother country. 

Though previous to the opening of hos- 
lilities the extent of American capital 
Canada was insignificant in comparison 
with British, it so rapidly increased that 
at the end of 1919 the total investment 
of United States funds in Canada was 
variously estimated at from $1,250,000.- 
000 to $1,600,000,000, while British cap- 
ital was only double this. In the early 
months of 1922, Sir Lomer Gouin, speak- 
ing in the Federal Legislature, announced 
that the extent of British capital i in Canada 
was about two and a half billions, an‘ 
that of the United States two billions. 
With the unprecedented activity of Amer- 
ican money. and with British funds at a 
standstill, the year 1922 went a long way 
toward equalizing this. 


The year 1922 set up a new record in 
American investment in Canada, the tota! 
of Canadian bond sales in the United 


States being over $261,000,000, or $37.- 
000,000 in excess of the previous highest 
figure reached in 1920. Add to this in- 
vestments of a general nature, other than 
those represented in the sale of bonds, 
and it would not be difficult to account for 
well.on to $300,000,000 for the year. Onl; 
once has Canada received a larger amoun! 
of capital within a year; this was in 1913, 
when the total value of Canadian bond 
sales in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain was $327,000,000, or approximately 
but $60,000,000 more than the sale in the 
United States alone in 1922. During th? 
period 1908-14 inclusive, the Canadian 
bond sales in the United States and Great 
Britain totaled only $173,000,000, or $90,- 
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prairies of Western Canada, where sheep raising has 


become an important industry 


000.000 less than the United States agere- 


gate in 1922. 

Much of American investment in Can- 
ada has entered into industrial develop- 
ment, and certain phases of the Domin- 
ion’s manufacturing activities are almost 
entirely being financed from across the 
line. Since the war, and at the present 
time, the most pronounced feature of 
Canadian industrial development is the 
establishment of branch plants on Do- 
minion soil by United States firms. This 
movement, which is gathering impetus 
every day, has grown out of a widening 
realization on the part of United States 
manufacturers that by such a step rae 
not only defeat the Canadian tariff and 
enter the Canadian domestic market in 
equal competition with the Canadian man- 
ufacturer, but, operating as Canadian in- 
dustries, receive all the benefits and ad- 
vantages of the inter-Empire preferential 
tariffs and Canada’s favored-nation treaties 
with other countries. From a puny begin- 
ning, which had its origin after the war, 
establishments of this kind have found 
such favor that there are now about 1,000 
branch plants of American firms manu- 
facturing in Canada. They are, for the 
most part, indistinguishable from purely 


Canadian industries, and are effecting the 
exploitation and development of Canadian 
natural resources in a manner that is 
highly gratifying to the Dominion. 
Another rapidly increasing source of 
Dominion revenue attributable to the 
United States is that of tourist traffic. The 
United States is sending up to Canada 
every Summer a vast amount of money 
through her holiday-makers. In recent 
years ‘the flocking of vacation-bound Amer- 
ican citizens to the beauty spots of the 
Dominion has shown a most remarkable 
increase, and since the conclusion of the 
war the number of these tourists has ac- 
tually doubled each succeeding year. Ho- 
tels at Montreal and Rocky Mountain re- 
sorts, taken as examples, record more than 
75 per cent. of their regisirations by vis- 
itors from the United States, and in the 
Canadian metropolis it has been estimated 
that American tourists spend from $6,000 
to $7,000 every day of the Summer. In 
the Summer of 1922 motor travelers 
alone from the United States left a total 
of $108,000,000 in Canada, and Ameri- 
can visitors at the Canadian national 
parks spent another $15,000,000. Alto- 
gether the United States contribution to 
Canada’s coffers through its holiday- 
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Orchard in the Vernon district, the centre of the apple-growing industry of British Columbia 


makers runs into a gigantic sum, and 


this tide has really only commenced. 
In the steady human flow and the vast 


sums of money pouring continuously 
across the border, the United States is, at 
the present time, making ample compen- 
sation for any retardation in Canadian 
development suffered in the past at her 
hands. Though in the earlier stages of 
America’s growth proximity may have 
been a handicap, it is proving otherwise 


today, and the passage of time increases 
the evidence of its benefits and advantages. 
It has frequently been observed that the 
United States has a greater appreciation 
and comprehension of the national status 
Canada has come to occupy since the war 
than any other country, and there is every 
reason why this should be so, for the 
United States has played no small part in 
elevating the Dominion to the position of 
world importance it fills today. 





IN ICY LABRADOR 


By Witrrep T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


Head of the Labrador Medical Mission 


Dr. Grenfell, explorer, humanitarian and medical man, has been 
intimately associated with Labrador since 1892, when his first 


labors for the welfare of this isolated territory began. 


There 


he has built four hospitals, a series of co-operative stores, an or- 
? 
phanage and a school, and started numerous industrial schemes 


NHE La brador 
‘| coast demands 
work of its peo- 

ple, but it has compen- 
satory gifts to offer— 
an out-of-door life, a 
free and untrameled 
pathway, and an am- 
ple livelihood for all 
that are able to adapt 
themselves to the con- 
ditions. There is noth- 
ing petty about condi- 
tions in Labrador; the 
cramping conventions 
-of old and crowded 
countries are left be- 
hind. In Labrador 
clothes are still per- 
mitted to have utili- 
arian purposes, and 
beauty there consists 
of simplicity, comfort 
and efficiency. Others 
besides those born in 
the land can appreci- 
ate this freedom from 
the serfdom of custom 
and fashion. Fishing. 
shooting, sailing, hunt- 
ing, skiing, snow-shoe- 
ing, are not only free 
to all, but actually are 
essential parts of the 
daily routine. The re- 
sult is a manhood sim- 
ple in its habits and 
its outlook. Diet is 
simple, the air is fresh 


Underwood 


DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
Medical missionary and head of the 
International Grenfell Association, who 
has labored for many years to help 
the fishing folk of Labrador and New- 

foundland 


and invigorating, and 
the capacity for enjoy- 
ment unsatiated. 

The Indian who 
once dominated the 
hinterland of the coun- 
try has largely van- 
ished. A few roving 
bands still come out 
to the coast with their 
catches of fur, but the 
number is steadily de- 
creasing. The Eskimos, 
who, owing to the 
work of the Moravian 
Mission, which has 
been among them for 
the past hundred and 
fifty years, have been 
saved from extinction, 
have suffered greatly 
from the same reason. 
Flour and the starchy 
foods do not afford 
them the vitality which 
their former fat and 
meat diet gave, at 
least not in the way in 
which they use the 
new foods. Those Es- 
kimos in Ungava Bay 
and Baffin Land are 
more rubicund and 
healthier-looking folk 
than the small number 
remaining in Northern 
Labrador, so that the 
great difference seems 
to lie in their diet. 
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such as tuberculosis, measles, 
influenza and _ syphilis, have 
played havoc with them during 
the last quarter of a century, so 
much so that the Moravians 
have abandoned three of their 
stations. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 


The war had a most depress- 
ing effect on the country through 
its main industry—the fisheries. 
The impoverishment of the chief 
market, in the Mediterranean, 
has lowered the price of fish, 
while taxation levied to cover 
the expenses of the war, com- 
bined with the high price of the 
necessaries of life, which Labra- 
dor must import, make even a 
“full fare of fish ” not adequate 
to afford a year’s livelihood. 

The Newfoundland fishing 
fleet which comes North every 
year in large force has suffered 
most severely. One hopeful as- 
pect of the situation today is the improve- 
ment in the price of salmon, due to the 
introduction of the cold storage method 
and the shipping of chilled salmon. The 
latter process consists of dipping the fish 
in fresh water, freezing it immediately, and 
sending it to Europe thus coated with a 
shell of ice. It only means so far 6 
cents a pound for our fishermen instead of 
3, but no salt is used, and salt at post- 
war prices is one of our heaviest expenses. 


No House RENTs or TAXES 


Fur also has greatly recovered in price, 
and has been exceptionally plentiful re- 
cently. White foxes in large numbers 
have abounded on our shores these last two 
years, and as they have been fetching up 
to $40 a pelt, it does not take many at 
that rate to keep the wolf from the door. 
It must be remembered that in our country 
there are no house rents, poor rates, or 
municipal taxes. Meat, fish, abundant ber- 
ries, and firewood cost nothing; there are 
no water rates and drainage charges, and 
it is perfectly possible to grow all the 
potatoes and cabbages needed. The low 
price of lumber has hindered any develop- 
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Map showing the position of Labrador 


ment of our lumbering enterprises in the 
North, with the exception of a small mill 
in a grant of our own, and possibly one 
or two other small ones. The country has 
been the victim of many exploitation com- 
panies, as is always the case in lands 
which are just opening up. These are a 
real injury to the people, as they greatly 
deter sound investment, especially of the 
timber limits. 


Fyorps As BEAUTIFUL AS Norway’s 


Prospecting has been conspicuous for its 
absence. Copper, iron and all mining un- 
dertakings seem to have been set back by 
labor troubles in the outside world and 
the general aftermath of the war. The 
Canadian Government has done a litile 
surveying in Hamilton Inlet, but our mag- 
nificent fjords are still largely unexplored, 
and a tourist traffic which will unquestion- 
ably rival that of Norway is still entirely 
non-existent. With Mr. George Williams 
of Farmington, Conn., in his yacht 
the Norseman, we have explored and 
roughly charted three or four fjords. One 
of these was Kauairiktok, in latitude 55. 
which runs in from the coastline about 
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forty miles and ends in a magnificent river 
with a heavy overfall forty feet high some 
seven miles up the stream. Immediately 
north of it we entered a long shallow bay 
called Ungutok, some thirty miles in ex- 
tent, so far as we could calculate. That in 
turn led us into another magnificent fjord 
by a channel not less than twenty miles 
from the open sea. We call it Adlatok. 
The river at the inner end is gorgeous, and 
teeming with trout and salmon, and 
though the cliffs bordering it are lofty and 
precipitous there are beautiful wooded val- 
leys with endless berries, and plenty of 
ducks, geese and other game. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


Following on the inside islands for an- 
other hundred miles, and passing the 
mouths of many unexplored inlets, we en- 
tered a long bay called by the Eskimos 
Kikkertoaktokak, or the Finger, as it is 
so straight and long. It is a wonderful 
fjord with cliffs rising to about 2,000 feet 
on both sides, and running in fifty miles 
from the outermost land. Again, in lati- 
tude 58, we went up a fjord which had 
three arms, selecting the middle one. We 
found it much like the Grand Canyon, only 
it was a salt water bay instead of the rush- 
ing Colorado River. The walls on each 
side are from half a mile to a mile and a 
half apart, and average 2,000 feet in 


Hospital of the International Grenfell Association at Battle Harbour, 
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height, ending forty miles up in a beauti- 
ful mountain 3,600 feet high, with a valley 
on each side. In each of these valleys 
we saw a herd of caribou feeding. 


Iron Deposits AND WATER POWER 


The Canadian Geological Survey has 
shown that large iron deposits exist in 
Labrador in close proximity to almost un- 
equaled sources of water power. One of 
the staff of the International Grenfell As- 
sociation, two Winters ago, while explor- 
ing the Grand Falls in Winter with his 
team of dogs, discovered another fall about 
twenty miles to the southward of it, fall- 
ing over the same table land shoulder and 
almost of the same height. 

Labrador has been supposed to be a 
dangerous coast along which to cruise. 
The wreck of H. M. S. Raleigh, the flag- 
ship of the British North American Squad- 
ron, early in 1922, will no doubt lend 
color to this general idea. This, however, 
is very far from being the truth. All the 
way from the Strait of Belle Isle to Hud- 
son Bay Strait, there is scarcely one 
stretch of ten miles without a good harbor. 
For small yachts there are few reaches of 
more than five miles without some shelter 
being obtainable. 

The magnificent spectacle of the iceberg 
stream that deploys along the coast from 


Labrador 
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the Greenland glaciers affords an attrac- 
tion which Norway cannot offer, and yet 
these bergs are a very slight menace to a 
yacht of any moderate size. The rare 
occasions on which any of the countless 
fishing schooners that frequent the coast 
in the Summer months come into collision 
with icebergs is sufficient proof of this. 
The cold water keeps a bracing atmos- 
phere at all times; and we ourselves take 
our morning invigorating dip in the sea, 
as we would in more southern climes. 
Meanwhile the aurora, a very frequeni 
phenomenon in our skies, adds that touch 
of mystery to the silence of the North that 
lifts the modern business man almost into 
a new world. 


WorK OF THE LABRADOR MEDICAL MISSION 


The settler population, of Scotch and 
Devon and Dorset descent, with an ad- 
mixture of half-breed Eskimo as one trav- 
els northward, is spreading further to- 
ward Hudson Bay Straits all the while, 


and will one day doubtless replace the lasi 


of the aborigines. It must be remembered 
that while this indigenous population was 
being called on to bear the contact of the 
Summer immigration of whites, who, willy- 
nilly, contaminated them with their own 
diseases, the modern means of coping 
with these subtle dangers were entirely 
absent. This was true also of the resident 
white population, who through generations 
of residence on the Labrador coast had 
lost their immunity to the diseases of civil- 
ization. As was stated above, for over a 
hundred and fifty years the Moravian 
Brethren have been carrying on an indus- 
trial and educational mission among the 
Eskimos of the coast; but it was the chal- 
lenge of the possibilities offered by the 
simple and attractive white residents and 
their almost unknown land that led to the 
development of our work in the North 
in the course of the past thirty years. 
The two small hospitals established in 
1893 and 1894, some 200 miles apart, have 
become a chain of six, about a hundred 
and fifty miles apart, and a steadily grow- 
ing string of nursing units is springing 
up in between. All “together these little 
stations cover a coastline of not less than 
1,500 miles. Prophylactic measures are 
much better economy than remedial. Thus 
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beri-beri, a painful paralysis and_ ulti- 
mately fatal disease akin to scurvy, has 
taken an unnecessary toll of the Labrador 
people. It is due to insufficient, or, rather. 
inefficient, food. Education in its various 
forms was the only way in which to meet 
it. Volunteers offered to teach Summer 
schools, and some to remain through th 
Winters, so that now we have two large 
boarding schools. and some twenty little 
Summer schools which offer a fine field 
for service, where remuneration is not in 
dollars, but in more permanent returns. 


EDUCATIONAL AND Economic PROGRESS 


To afford still further opportunities foi 
acquiring such special useful and practical 
knowledge as mechanical engineering. 
plumbing, electrical work, nutritional and 
dietetic work, dressmaking, nursing and 
teaching, and industrial work of all kinds. 
through the help of a New York trust 
fund, and other friends, as well as gen- 
erous co-operation from the educational 
institutions themselves in the way of 
scholarships, we have sent northern stu- 
dents to some of the best technical and 
other schools in America. These scholars 
return home, bringing with them new abili- 


Children dressed for the Winter in 
Labrador 
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Orphanage at St. Anthony, Labrador 


ties to cope with the special exigencies of 
life in the North. In that way a machine 
shop, a tannery, a sheet iron and tinning 
factory, and other little foci have sprung 
up, where knowledge of some of the mod- 
ern uses of power over material forces is 
being disseminated. 

The old truck system of trade, once prev- 
alent in Labrador, may be said to have 
disappeared. As early as 1902 the sys- 
tem became illegal, and the use of a 
cash medium of exchange has been fos- 
tered by a string of small co-operative 
stores and by the competition induced by 
the arrival of new trading firms like 


o 
Revillon Fréres of Quebec and Porter’s 


of New York. 

A hospital steamer patrols the coast- 
line in the months of open water. At this 
time there is a large accession to our popu- 
lation, as some 20,000 fishermen and their 
families flock northward in schooners as 
soon as the disappearance of the field 
ice in June makes such a migration pos- 
sible. These fisher people come from 
Southern Newfoundland, from Nova 
Scotia, Gloucester, Boston and the Maine 
coast, in quest of the shoals of codfish 
which frequent Labrador’s shores. With 
the oncoming of Fall, when our northern 
ocean begins to “ catch over” with young 
ice, the migrant craft spread their wings 


*Since this was written, the hospital ship 
Strathcona has been sunk in a gale. 


and sail away to the southward once again. 
The hospital steamer Strathcona* performs 
perforce many other functions besides 
strictly professional ones; dental units and 
nutritional teachers work in conjunction 
with her, by means of power boats of their 
own. These have been donated to our 
work by universities like Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, by The Montreal Witness, 
by Briarcliff School, and by private 


friends. 


Undergraduates from the colleges come 
each season and help with the various 
forms of activity, preferring accomplish- 
ments to purely selfish pursuits. The ex- 
ample of their unselfish energy, ability 
and optimism is a factor that reaches far 
further and is more permanent than any 
expenditure of mere dollars could accom- 
plish. 


RAILWAY AND INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


The experiment which we made some 
years ago in introducing reindeer into 
Labrador has conclusively proved that 
both in Newfoundland and Labrador it is 


a good economic proposition. In Alaska 
it has been so successful that last year, by 
special arrangement with the Canadian 
Government, the Hudson Bay Company 
imported a fine herd of 700 deer into Baf- 
fin.Land. We have helped to form another 
company, which has received specia! con- 
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Doctors and nurses attached to one of the hospitals founded in Labrador by Dr. Grenfell 


cessions from the Newfoundland Govern- 


ment and expects to start with a herd of 


a thousand deer next Spring. The fact 
that, as a result of the war, the Lapp pas- 
tures were greatly restricted, made it pos- 
sible to secure plenty of animals and 
herders ‘also for the enterprise. 


BETTER COMMUNICATIONS NEEDED 


There are certain rudimentary assets of 
development which Labrador must have. 
The first is better communication with the 
outside world. A railroad from Quebec 
to the east coast of Labrador has been 
planned and surveyed, but no attempt has 
yet been made to construct it. It certainly 
would be useful from June to December 
by bringing into being a railway terminus 
for ocean traffic within 1,650 miles of 
Great Britain, or half the distance to New 
York. This is worth consideration in an 
age when the appreciation of speed and of 
lime is ever increasing. If only an artery 
were opened up, a new era would begin for 
the country. The mosquito soon leaves 
when the land is drained, and he would 
soon be no greater deterrent than he is 
now to the thousands of people who live 
all the year round along the St. Lawrence, 
as well as to Summer visitors. 

The second need for the country is indus- 


trial work which will afford remunerative 
occupation during the seasons when fish- 
ing and trapping are impossible. In Win- 
ter the Labrador man has only trapping 
and timbering open to him. He cuts his 
timber for houses, fish stages and all pur- 
poses; builds his boats and sometimes a 
schooner; repairs nets and lays up fuel 
for the coming twelve months. If he has 
succeeded in getting traps and has become 
independent, he hunts on the land till the 
season closes between April and October. 
Then he works seal nets till the salmon 
come back with the break-up of the ice in 
June. His wife dresses the skins of the 
hair seals, makes boots and clothing, and 
does the household work. It would seem 
as if there were not time for anything else. 

Both fishing and furring offer fairl) 
large rewards to the successful. I was 
anesthetizing a trapper one day, and to 
keep him breathing deeply was talking to 
him of his Winter. “ How was the trap- 
ping, Fred?” I asked. “I got forty-nine 
sables,” he replied, “and only ten foxes 
and a few mink, muskrat and ermine.” 
“What did you get for the sables?” 
“ Anywhere from $30 to $100 each. The 
whole lot fetched about $6,000,” he mur- 
mured as he dozed off. 

That is an unusual return. but what has 
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ence happened may happen again, and 
though ignorance, isolation and super- 
stition are hard enemies to overcome, like 
the germs and countless parasites which 
attack body, mind and soul in modern life, 
they are not insuperable. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


The types of industrial work on which 
the people of Labrador have concentrated 
lave been the weaving of homespun cloth, 
hooking rugs, wooden toy and model 
making, and grass basket work. At one 
centre there is an industry for making 
beautiful artificial flowers. At another 
attention is chiefly paid to manufacturing 
articles of split. birch bark. At a third 
they are trying to develop the carving of 
ivory. This whole branch of work has 
been made possible by just such unselfish 
volunteers as have brought into being all 
our other efforts, notably the orphanage 
for the care of the child flotsam and jet- 
sam of the coast. The industrial effort is 
bearing fruit in many ways, lifting the 


hopes, “ambitions and ideals of the homes 
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where work is carried on, and educating 
in a manner which no lectures or classes 
could do, and affording rest and pastime 
to many in the short hours “ between 
times.” Incidentally, the “pin money” 
which it brings in never goes amiss in 
Labrador. 

Poverty has brought many of our Labra- 
dor friends to insufficient diets, and to 
weakness and even to death in the last two 
years. It has been a hard crisis, but it 
has been largely a posi-war result and 
has affected many other countries even 
more seriously than ours. We shall re- 
cover, and at least we are free from the 
danger of excess, which leads to so much 
premature old age and unnecessary phys- 
ical disability and suffering. 

Thirty years in Labrador has left me 
an increasingly confirmed optimist about 
the country, and especially its people, who 
by their simplicity, rugged honesty and 
latent ability seem to me to justify any 
effort made in their behalf by the return 
that they offer to the world today and the 
contribution that they will yet make in the 
future. 





PLAYGROUNDS IN AMERICA AND 
EUROPE 


By James A. TosBrey 
Washington Representative of the National Health Council 


The work of the Junior Red Cross in developing the play movement in 
Kurope—Rapid progress in France, Belgium, Italy and elsewhere—A 
million children a day attend in the United States and Canada—Over 
$9,000,000 expended in America in 1922—History of the movement 


well established in the United States 

that it is accepted as a matter of 
course. Our communities have come to 
realize that the true spirit of play is one 
of the essentials of civic progress, al- 
though there are yet far too few play- 
grounds. In Europe, however, the recrea- 
tion centre, as we know it, did not exist 
until recently. To be sure, the children 
of Europe play and always have ardently 
played, except in these dark periods when 
war has blighted all existence. European 
cities have, furthermore, often provided 
better facilities in the way of parks and 
open spaces than have those of the New 
World. But the children of Europe did 
not know organized play until a few years 
ago, when the Junior American Red Cross 
established playgrounds in France, Bel- 
gium and Italy. From time immemorial 
the children of these countries had romped 
and played together, but there had been 
no mass action, no teamwork, no group 
effort, such as we have produced on this 
side of the Atlantic for young children. 
The Junior Red Cross undertook this 
work as part of its general European pro- 
gram. Formed during the World War to 
enlist the school children of America to 
help win the war, the Junior Red Cross 
is part of the American Red Cross. It 
has about 5,000,000 members, which is 
also approximately the number in_ the 
parent organization. In July, 1919, the 
Central Committee of the American Red 
Cross authorized the creation of a National 
Children’s Fund, in order to give to our 
hoys and girls the opportunity to assist 
those in need overseas. To date, consider- 
ably over $1,000,000 has been collected 
for this purpose. The collections have de- 


r NHE playground movement is now so 


creased materially since the war; during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the 
amounted to about $100,000. It is esti- 
mated that over half a million European 
children have been benefited in various 
ways from activities paid for out of this 
fund. The money is devoted entirely to 
child welfare, and is kept separate from 
the relief operations of the American Red 
Cross. Besides promoting playgrounds a 
great many other projects in Europe have 
been launched, including establishment of 
industrial and agricultural schools and 
supplying them with equipment, furnishing 
clothes and material for garments, crea- 
tion of Summer camps, organization of 
social centres, distribution of a health 
service, and various other similar activities. 


DEVELOPMENT IN EUROPE 


The first European playground was es- 
tablished at Rethel, France, in the Spring 
of 1921. Here, in a town of about 5,000 
inhabitants, which was entirely devastated 
during the war, approximately 600 chil- 
dren have been enrolled. In all France. 
a dozen playgrounds have been set up. 
Five of these are in Paris; the first, known 
as Bagnolet, on the fortifications of the 
Boulevard Mortier in the Twentieth Arron- 
dissement; the second at La Résidence 
Sociale, a modern settlement house in 
Levallois-Perret, a suburb of the city; the 
third called Cité Jeanne d’Arc in the Thir- 
teenth Arrondissement, and the fourth and 
fifth at the Porte de Versailles and the 
Boulevard Bessiéres, respectively. Prac- 
tically all these are situated in the poorer 
districts of the city, where facilities for 
play had previously been lacking. 


In the beginning many difficulties had 
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to be overcome. Ground had to be lev- 
eled, supplies procured and equipment 
arranged. No steel apparatus was avail- 
able, ‘though wood was obtainable. The 
steel equipment could be imported only 
at a prohibitive price. An ingenious 
American architect named Harold W arner 
not only designed the apparatus, which has 
served as the standard for all the other 
playgrounds of Eurove, but he built it. 


Outside of Paris playgrounds 
were installed at Arbonne, Reims, Saint 
Denis d’Oleron, Epehy, Abbéville, and 
Plage de Ris. Besides the permanent 
playgrounds, demonstration centres were 
temporarily operated at Roubaix, Tourco- 
ing, Lille, and also at the Bois de Boulogne 
in Paris. In order to prepare directors 
for these play centres and those in other 
countries, a training centre was operated 
at Bagnolet, and three training courses 
were held there. Students from all over 
Europe, though the majority were French, 
eraduated from these three courses. A 


other 


Newton Centre Playground, Newton, Mass. 
having a good clubhouse, tennis courts, 
ground, in addition to the regular 


AMERICA 


This playground is very 
concrete wading 
playground equipment; all 
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playground manual containing a course of 
study and 150 group games and dances, 
was developed for the use of these new 
instructors. In March, 1922, a conference 
of playground officials from all parts of 
France was held here. 


In Belgium, three permanent play- 
grounds were brought into existence, as 
well as several for demonstration pur- 
poses. The former are at Charleroi, a 
mining and industrial centre; in Brussels 
on the Quai au Foin; and at La Louviére. 


It seemed as if trouble never ended at 


La Louviére. This is probably one of the 
most dismal towns on the Continent; it is 
the centre of a mining district and the 
principal scenery consists of piles of slag. 
Hardly a blade of grass is to be discerned 
anywhere, The site for the playground— 


and a play centre in such a barren environ- 
ment is as essential to child life as the sun 
is to the rose—was an abandoned mine. 
In excavating for the foundations of the 
shelter house, a century-old subterranean * 


modern in construction, 
shelter house, and baseball 
artistically arranged in an 


pool, 


area of about six acres 
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shaft was struck and the ground 
promptly collapsed about it, 
leaving a yawning chasm. After 
similar depressing incidents had 
occurred several times, and the 
local mining company had 
spent about 100,000 francs on 
the job, their ardor waned. Suc- 
cess was eventually achieved, 
due to the persistence of the 
playground workers, who were 
determined that the gamins of 
La Louviére should have a 
proper place to give vent to 
the play spirit. More than 
thirty school yards in different 
parts of Belgium have likewise 
been presented with playground 
equipment. 

In Italy the Junior Red Cross 
playgrounds are at Rome and 
Florence. That in Rome is sit- 
uated in the Testaccio quarter, 
a workingman’s district, which 
slopes from the Aventine to the 
Protestant Cemetery, where re- 


pose the remains of Keats and 
Shelley. The Florence play- 
ground is in a criminal locality, 


San Frediano. Plans are un- 

der way for other play cen- 

tres in Europe, especially in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece. 
where the Juniors have already done much 
relief work. A recreation space in con- 
nection with social service work was, in 
fact, conducted at Elbassan, in Albania. 
as early as 1919, and 300 children were 
in daily attendance there. 

The Junior Red Cross playgrounds have 
now all been turned over to local authori- 
ties. Most of those in France were trans- 
ferred last Autumn, while the Italian play: 
grounds have only recently been_trans- 
ferred. At Bagnolet in Paris, the Juniors 
accompanied the gift with 3,500 francs for 
its maintenance. With the initiation of 
this movement and the providing of funds 
and equipment to start it, the value of the 
playgrounds has been shown and great en- 
thusiasm for them aroused among the local 
populations. In every case the transfer of 
the playgrounds has been attended by ap- 
propriate ceremony, and in a number of 
instances the occasion was observed by the 


Boys playing baseball in a busy New York street becaus¢ 


of the insufficiency of playgrounds 


presence of royalty. Much of the credit 
for the success of the Juniors’ playground 
activity in Europe has been due to Miss 
Ruth M. Findley, who, until recently, was 
playground director there. She was abl) 
assisted by Mrs. Alice I. Thorriton, field 
representative to France, by Mr. I. T. 
Murgatroyd, in a similar capacity in Bel- 
gium, and by Miss Florence Van Sickle: 
in Italy. The playgrounds have been 
deeply appreciated, and have proved o! 
great benefit to the children of these coun- 
tries, who have learned not only how to 
play together, but have had instilled in 
them the spirit of teamwork, of loyalty. 
honesty, and fair play. 


THE MovEMENT IN AMERICA 


The Junior Red Cross does not conduct 
all its activities in Europe. In our own 
country, its 5,000,000 children are inter- 
ested in many laudable enterprises. The 
production of articles, such as garments. 
furniture, hospital supplies, and _play- 
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Playground at Brookline, Mass. 


Part of it is reserved for the smaller children, some of whom 


are seen here piaying in the sand-pits 


ground equipment for use at home and 


abroad, is one of these activities. Others 
include health work, personal service, 
school correspondence, assistance in 
financing worthy projects, and community 
service. Participation in movements for 
more and better playgrounds is within the 
legitimate scope of these functions. In 
fact, the American Red Cross has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Manual Training for 
Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries,” which out- 
lines how simple playground equipment 
may be constructed. 

Further development of the playground 
movement is, indeed, necessary in our own 
country. Only about one-half of the com- 
munities having populations over 8,000 are 
now supplied with recreation centres, and 
many of these are in operation for only 
part of the year. According to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America there were, in 1922, 505 cities in 
the United States and Canada which 
maintained playgrounds. The total num- 
her of these recreation centres was 4,601, 
or an average of about nine to a com- 
munity. The attendance at these centres 
averaged well over a million children a 


day. In the larger cities the number of 
playgrounds often exceeded a_ hundred, 
while the smaller towns frequently have 
only one. In seventy cities, there are play- 
grounds devoted exclusively to the colored 
population. In spite of the general finan- 
cial depression which characterized a por- 
tion of the year 1922, nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars more was expended on play- 
grounds during that year than in 1921. 
The total spent in 1922 was $9,317,048. 
The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion directs attention to the fact that in 
one day in this country an even greater 
sum was spent on luxuries, such as chew- 
ing gum, candy, soft drinks, tobacco, and 
theatres. In other words, we spend nearly 
400 times as much on luxuries as we do 
on playgrounds. Playgrounds do not come 
under the category of luxuries; they are 
civic necessities. 

A striking advance was noted in the in- 
crease of trained playground workers in 
this country in 1922. The playground 
movement has so progressed that now the 
principal problem is believed to lie in the 
field of personnel development. It may 
be asserted that, like many other hu- 
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Playground in the course of construction at La Louviére, Belgium. A mine building is 
removed and the ground leveled 


manitarian endeavors, it is a question of tion of progress. These full-time workes 
men rather than mechanics. The 505 cities were located in 215 communities. 
mentioned as having playgrounds in 1922 In the Year Book of the Playground and 
were operated under the leadership of Recreation Association for 1921 eve 
10,967 trained workers, 2,026 of whom State in the Union except three is listed 
were employed all the year round. The as having playgrounds. ‘The greatest num- 
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increase in these latter over 1921 was’ ber is in New York, with 803; 355 
about 30 per cent., a significant indica- these are in New York City. Pennsylvania, 
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Charter Oak Playground, Hartford, Conn., once a steneyard. Some of the stones that 
been left are now used by the children for playing ‘‘ jacks’? and other ganics 





PLAYGROUNDS IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


with 514, and Massachusetts, with 383 
playgrounds, follow New York. Ohio’s 
number was 318; then come Michigan and 
[llinois with 298 and 249 respectively. The 
States listed as having no playgrounds in 
1921 were Arkansas, Idaho and Nevada, 
while South Dakota had only one; New 
Mexico had 2, Mississippi 5, and Montana 
6. In general, there seem to be fewer 
playgrounds in- the South than in the 
North, and more in the East than in the 
West. This fact can be explained partially 
by population ratios and the proportionate 
number of communities in the various 
States. There is, nevertheless, no adequate 
excuse which will explain the absence of 
a playground in any town or city with a 
population of over 8,000. This is a matter 
of municipal responsibility, of community 
initiative and of civic pride. 

Most of the play centres are now sup- 
ported by municipal funds, in contrast to 
a few decades ago, when the majority were 
privately maintained. Even today a fairly 
large percentage are carried on under pri- 
vate auspices, such as by the local women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, civic 
leagues, or neighborhood organizations. In 
general, however, they are controlled by 
boards of education, recreation commis- 
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sions, departments of public works, or 
similar official bureaus. In a great many 
instances private funds are used to sup- 
plement the municipal appropriation. The 
development and maintenance of play- 
grounds is certainly a governmental re- 
sponsibility. As with many other welfare 
movements, voluntary organizations took 
ihe initiative in starting recreation work. 
There is always a period of demonstration 
when prejudice and inertia must be over- 
come. Once the practicability and utility 
of the movement are shown, however, it is 
the function of the municipality to keep 
il going. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


The playground movement in this coun- 
try is only thirty-eight years old. Some 
writers have endeavored to show that it 
is much older, and even assert that it be- 
gan with the laying out of the Boston 
Common in 1634. This park space, how- 
ever, was originally intended for a pas- 
ture. A few sporadic attempts were made 
to open playgrounds in the nineteenth 
century. An outdoor gymnasium was set 
up in Salem, Mass., in 1821, and others 
were opened during the next few years, 
but soon went out of existence, owing 


City Playground, Reims, France 
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In the Nymphenburg Deer Park, 


to lack of interest. In 1868 an _ out- 
door children’s playground was operated 
for a season by the First Church of .Bos- 
ton in the yard of a public school near 
Copley Square; in 1872 the Town of 
Brookline, Mass., purchased land for play- 
ground purposes (the first public recogni- 
tion of the need for play space); and 
in 1876 the “meadow” was opened in 
Chicago for team games. None of these 
aitempts resulted in definite action leading 
to a national playground movement. 
Boston Common may or may not have 
been the precursor of American play- 
grounds, but at any rate to Boston belongs 
the credit for having really inaugurated 
the playground system. In 1885 the Mas- 
sachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Asso- 
ciation plac ed heaps of sand in the yards 
of two of its social centres. This simple 
act was the genesis of scientific recreation 
for children in America. Immediately 
these sand boxes became exceedingly popu- 
lar children under 12 years of 
age. Other boxes were added, so that in 
1899 there were twenty-one, all but one of 
which school yards. The City 


among 


were In 


near Munich, capital of Bavaria 


Council indicated appreciation of the work 
by contributing $3,000 a year to its sup- 
port. The example of Boston was followed 
by other cities, and the project was also ex- 
tended in the Hub itself. A comprehensive 
park system for the metropolitan district of 


Boston was under way in 1892, and 
the suggestion of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, one 
of the members of the commission, play- 
grounds were included in the plans. Phila- 
delphia emulated Bosion by installing 
sand boxes in school yards in 1893.  Be- 
fore 1900 the movement had spread to 
other cities, and New York, Providence, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Worcester, Chicago, 
Newark and Portland had instituted play- 
ground systems. 

In order to take up national playground 
propaganda in an effective manner, the 
Playground Association of America was 
formed in 1906, with President Roosevelt 
as Honorary President, Jacob Riis as Hon- 
orary Vice President, Dr. Luther Gulick as 
President, and H. S. Curtis, Secretary. Dr. 
Gulick was succeeded in 1910 by Josepli 
Lee, who may be said to be the rea! father 
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of the playground movement in this coun- 
try. He had been associated with its early 
developments in Boston, and had stimu- 
lated the work for many years. He is still 
President of the organization, the name of 
which was changed to the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in 1910. 
The Secretary is H. S. Braucher. During 
the war, the association sponsored the War 
Camp Community Service, which organ- 
ized the recreational facilities in camps 
and their environments. This activity has 
been carried over into peace time as 
“Community Service, Incorporated.” 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


In its triumphant march of progress, the 
play movement has gone through a num- 


ber of stages. Beginning with sand boxes 
in 1885, the second decade saw the de- 
velopment of more complete playgrounds. 
Thus, provision was made not only for the 
young children but for youths of the 
adolescent period. As the movement 
rounded the twentieth century, small parks 
came into vogue. The efforts of the late 
Jacob Riis toward securing parks for the 
slums of New York were crowned with 
brilliant success. From playgrounds and 
parks, the recreation movement gradually 
broadened, until today it includes all kinds 
of community service which can provide 


Czechoslovakia 


physical, mental and moral stimulation. 
Not only does the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association attempt to foster an in- 
telligent application of the play spirit, but 
many organizations of national scope and 
other societies are actively interested in 
this type of service. 

“Play,” writes one authority, “is not 
simply an incident in the drama of life; 
it is rather the thread of the plot itself.” 
The spirit of play has existed since the 
dawn of history. It has been developed 
and molded throughout the ages. In its 
present form it is simply more scientific 
in its application, though no more modern 
than the race itself. Whether playgrounds 
be established in Europe or America, 
every playground so established is a con- 
tribution to the whole movement of human 
advancement. In this country we have not 
yet reached our maximum effort in this 
achievement. We have much to accom- 
plish, many more recreation centres to 
organize, many more expert workers to 
train, and, finally, we have to create and 
foster an intelligent realization by the gen- 
eral public that play is essential to bio- 
logic, physiologic and psychologic de- 
velopment. The goal is worth the game, 
for life itself is the goal, and “ life is the 
gift of God.” 





ENGLAND’S GIGANTIC TAX 
BURDEN 


By J. Exvuis BarKER 
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Great Britain the most heavily taxed country in the world today—Total 
taxation represents fully one-third of national income—Burden in income 
and capital tax so heavy that British gentry are being impoverished 


taxes. She is, and has been for 

many decades, the most heavily 
taxed nation in the world. The people have 
borne for so long an excessively heavy 
burden of taxation that they have gained 
the ability to bear a weight under which 
any other nation would break down. The 
British Empire, it should be remembered, 
was won not so much by the sword as by 
the purse, not by fighting but by taxation. 
For centuries Englishmen have _ stinted 
themselves so that their descendants might 
extend the confines of the Empire. 


eer bears a gigantic load of 


For nearly two centuries Englishmen 
and foreigners have marveled at the vast- 
ness of England’s national debt, and have 
prophesied that the nation would be 
crushed under the burden of taxes. Sim- 
ilar prophecies were made during and 
after the World War. On the other hand, 
there are people who maintain that Eng- 
land is the richest nation in the world, that 
taxation is not unduly heavy and that the 
people might pay a great deal more. The 
fact that England has been the only nation 
which has balanced revenue and expendi- 
ture, and which has begun paying off the 
war debt raised in America seems to con- 
firm the latter view. 


Estimates of England’s national income 
vary. The following statement may be 
considered reliable: 

Income from industry, commerce, 
banking 

Rent of land and houses, agricul- 
tural profits 

Interest on British and _ foreign 
securities 


£500,000,000 
250,000,009 


360,000,000 


Professional incomes and small em- 
ployers 

Independent artisans, tradesmen, 
and so forth 540,000,005 

Income of 15,000,000 wage earners. 1,500,000,000 

Pensions of all kinds............. 150,000,000 

Unemployment pay, charitable re- 
lief, and so forth 


£450,000,000 


100,009,000 
ME, Kia a wearenmeeenaniwe £3,850,000.000 


This estimate, though based on the best 
official figures, is no doubt an overstate- 
ment. Much property which is taxed in 
England belongs to Americans and other 
foreigners, part of whom are domiciled 
in Great Britain, part of whom are living 
abroad. Income tax is deducted at the 
source. Thus, many foreigners who hold 
English securities pay an English income 
tax, and England is wrongly credited with 
the possession of considerable incomes 
which belong to foreigners. Many people. 
moreover, habitually overstate their in- 
comes in order to err on the right side. 
Lastly, many overassessed people hesitate 
to claim the refund of overpaid income 
tax, and many small income tax payers are 
not aware that, in declaring their income. 
they may deduct working expenses. In my 
opinion, the national income, inclusive of 
charitable relief, and so forth, comes to at 
most £3,000,000,000 at the present mo- 
ment. 

It will be instructive to compare with 
the development of the national income 
that of the national revenue. Since the 
pre-wdr year, Great Britain’s national rev- 
enue has changed as follows: 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 


£198,243.000 
996,694,000 
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1915-1916 
1916-1917 


336,767,000 
573,428,000 
1917-1918 707,235,000 
1918-1919 889,021,000 
POR i cdeniecamdsectve we 1,339,571,000 
PR EE abe Uwcatedncnd ewes 1,425,985,000 
1,124,880,000 
914,012,000* 


It will be noticed that taxation for 1920- 
1921 was more than seven times as heavy, 
and that for the last year it was more than 
four and a half times as heavy, as it was 
in 1913-1914. If we compare Great 
Britain’s national revenue with the na- 
tional income, it will be seen that very 
nearly one-third of the national income 
is handed over to the tax collector. If we 
leave out the recipients of charity, a full 
third of the national income is claimed 
by the Government and the local authori- 
ties, for it must not be forgotten that, in 
addition to national taxes, there are local 
taxes, called rates, which have changed as 
follows with regard to England and Wales 
alone, Scotland and Ireland being ex- 
cluded: 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1918 
1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 .. 


£71,276,000 
73,734,000 
75,851,000 
72,885,000 
75,377,000 
84,700,000 
105,590,000 
148,750,000 
173,000,000 
159,000,000 


Local taxation has considerably more 
than doubled since the pre-war year, and 
if we add local and national taxation, it 
appears that fully one-third of the national 
income or more is claimed by the various 
tax collectors, and that the average Eng- 
lishman works eight months of the year 
for himself and four months for the com- 
munity. 

The local taxes, the rates, are based on 
the rental value of houses, and so forth. 
Herein lies the reason why the English 
Nation is underhoused, why people live in 
toy houses in extremely cramped condi- 
tions, 

In accordance with the dictates of social 
justice, taxation is carefully graduated 
with a view to placing the heaviest burden 
_*In the figures given, there are included some 
iteins such as Post Office revenue, which cannot, 
strictly speaking, be considered as taxes, but 


which may be disregarded because of their 
smallness, 
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on the wealthiest. That graduation is main- 
ly effected by three taxes, the income tax, 
the super tax and the Estate or Succession 
duty, which is reinforced by a tax on 
legacies. Income tax is graduated, first, 
according to whether it is earned or de- 
rived from investment and, second, accord- 
ing to whether the income taxpayer is 
single or married, has one child or several 
children. It would lead too far to give 
exact figures for earned incomes and for 
so-called unearned incomes, with regard to 
unmarried people, married people without 
children, and married people with chil- 
dren. Those who have small incomes pay 
no income tax, but on those who have a 
moderate income, a small tax is imposed, 
and the percentage of the tax rapidly in- 
creases with the size of the income and the 
taxpayer's capacity to pay. The principle 
is that a man without children pays con- 
siderably more than a man with children, 
and that an income derived from invest- 
ment pays considerably more than an in- 
come obtained by exertion in business or 
in one of the professions, 


Heavy Toit on CaPiTaL AND INCOME 


Before the war, the normal income tax 
came to a shilling in the pound of the in- 
come received. During the war, it was 
rapidly raised to six shillings in the pound, 
and at the last budget statement it was 
lowered from five shillings in the pound 
to four and sixpence in the pound. In 
other words, the normal income taxpayer 
pays four shillings and sixpence on every 
pound of income which he receives. The 
less well-to-do are given various allow- 
ances in accordance with their position, 
means and responsibilities, while the more 
fortunate have to pay an additional income 
tax which is called super tax, and which is 
imposed upon incomes of £2,000 and more. 
By means of the various allowances for 
the less well-to-do and of variable addi- 
tions for the more prosperous, a scien- 
tifically graded scale has been created. In- 
come tax- begins with a fraction of 1 per 
cent. on small incomes, and rises to about 
50 per cent. in the case of very large 
incomes. 

It should not be thought that the various 
forms of income tax and rates are the only 
direct taxes which Englishmen have to 
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pay. In addition to the national taxes and 
the local rates, there are very formidable 
charges upon all property left at death. 
These are the so-called Estate and Succes- 
sion duties, which form a most onerous 
burden to individuals and to the nation. 
The: Estate and Succession duties are also 
carefully graduated with a view to striking 
most heavily at the richest. The official 
scale runs as follows: 
Capital Per 
Exceeding " 
£100 1 
500 7 


Capital 
Exceeding 


600.000 

800,900 

1,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,500,000 

2,600,000 
At death, property pays from 1 to 40 
per cent., and those who wish to leave their 
property undiminished must every year 
put aside an amount sufficient for the pay- 
ment of the taxes. The Estate and Death 
duties are, therefore, merely a kind of in- 
come and super tax w hich has to be paid 
only once in a while, and if yearly provi- 
sions for the Estate and Succession duties 
are made, the total income tax is brought 
up in many cases to 80 per cent. and more. 


GENTRY IMPOVERISHED BY TAx BURDEN 


{t happens occasionally that an estate 
changes hands in rapid succession owing 
to a sequence of deaths. In such a case, 
death duties cannot possibly be met out of 
income, and must come out of capital. 
Altogether, this tax is so exceedingly heavy 
that those who have to pay it are given the 
option of handing over securities, freehold 
property, leasehold property, and so forth, 
instead of cash. In consequence of these 
confiscatory taxes falling upon the owners 
of large capital and the recipients of large 
incomes, the formerly wealthy are rapidly 
being impoverished. The English nobility 
and gentry and many other rich people are 
selling their land, their parks, their coun- 
try houses and their town houses, their old 
furniture and pictures, and the great his- 
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toric homes of England are being con- 
verted into clubs, hotels, schools, hospitals. 
blocks of flats, and so forth. 

Whether taxation is light or heavy de- 
pends, of course, not only on the nominal 
amount of the taxes imposed, but also 
upon the greater or lesser strictness with 
which these taxes are collected. The Enz- 
lish taxing apparatus is probably the most 
efficient in the world. 

The dividends of companies are taxed 
“at the source,” and the recipients, if not 
within the income tax paying limits can 
claim repayment upon proof of the income 
they receive. With regard to income not 
taxed at the source, people have to make 
a declaration which is very carefull, 
scanned, and every now and then assess- 
ments are increased very considerabl; 
above the amount stated by the taxpayer. 
If he submits to the arbitrary increase, 
other increases follow, until he protests 
and renders abundant proof that he has 
been overassessed, 

Experts at discovering misstatements 
and fraud call for the fullest proof and, 
in case misstatements have been deliber- 
ately made with fraudulent intent, the cul- 
prit is sentenced to very heavy fines and 
he may be given imprisonment, and even 
imprisonment with hard labor, if it is a 
bad case of fraud. People guilty of fraud- 
ulent practices suffer also in reputation 
by their names being disclosed in the 
press. Because of the extreme severity of 
the penalties imposed and the extraordi- 
nary ability and absolute integrity of the 
officials concerned the amounts escaping 
taxation come to a very few millions, and 
are more than counterbalanced by taxation 
paid in excess on the part of the cautious, 
the timid and the ill-informed or negligent. 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL REVENUE 


British national revenue has hugely in- 
creased since the pre-war year. Among the 
various sources of revenue, income tax and 
super tax and estate duties are particular- 


ly important. The expansion of these may 
be stated in two lines as follows: 


Income Tax and Estate and 
Super Tax Succession Duti 
£47,249,000 £27,359,000 
379,045,000 56,87 1.000 


1913-1914 
1922-1923 


While income tax and super tax have 
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increased eightfold, the Estate and Succes- 
sion duties have been increased to a lesser 
extent because they were already confisca- 
tory previous to the war. 


England has not only extraordinarily 
high taxes striking at capital and income, 
but she has similarly high taxes on articles 
of luxury. If we compare taxation in the 
pre-war year and revenue estimates for the 
current financial year, we find that in 
round figures the tax on imported tobacco 
has increased from £18,000,000 to £55,- 
000,000; that on tea from £6,500,000 to 
£17,000,000; that on imported spirits from 
£4,000,000 to £11,500,000; that on sugar 
from £3,000,000 to £35,000.600; that the 
tax on home produced spirits has risen 
from £19,500,000 to £51,000,000, and that 
on beer from £13,500,000 to £121,000,000. 


In addition to these hugely increased 
old taxes a number of new taxes have 
arisen, such as a very stiff tax on amuse- 
ments, and so forth. Beer and _ spirits 
yield at present almost as much as the 
total pre-war revenue of the country, and 
if we add to the direct beer and spirit 
duties the income tax paid by the pro- 
ducers and the retailers, it is obvious that 
alcoholic drink alone pays considerably 
more than the sum total of the pre-war 
revenue. 

Prohibitionists point frequently a finger 
of scorn at the gigantic national drink bill 
of the United Kingdom. According to Mr. 
George B. Wilson, the recognized spokes- 
man of one of the great British temper- 
ance organizations, the national drink bill 
for the year 1921 came to £402,700,000, 
as compared with £166,000,000 in 1913. 

At first sight, England seems to be wast- 
ing gigantic sums on intoxicating drink, 
and apparently could easily pay off her 
war debt by abandoning it. In reality, 
ihe consumption of beer and spirits has 
declined in the most extraordinary manner, 
and the bulk of the money spent on drink 
and tobacco goes to the Treasury in the 
form of various taxes. It is difficult to 
make an estimate, but I think that out of 
every sixpence spent on alcohol and to- 
hacco, approximately fivepence goes to the 
State. 

Tobacco in every form and alcoholic 
drink are excessively expensive, particular- 
iy in comparison with relatively low wages 
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and earnings. British wages are only about 
one-third as high as American wages. Ci-, 
gars are the luxury of the few. The working 
man is practically unacquainted with ci-. 
gars. He smokes chiefly a pipe, and even 
the middle class and many people who 
are supposed to be well-to-do smoke a 
pipe, not from preference, but because 
they cannot afford to smoke cigars. In 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and many 
other Continental countries, where wages 
are considerably lower than in England, 
the smoking of cigars among the working 
classes is general, for taxation is so low 
that even the humbler wage earners can 
afford to buy them. Englishmen traveling 
on the Continent are amazed at the cheap- 
ness of cigars, tobacco, cigarettes, beer, 
spirits and wine. What to Englishmen is 
a luxury is considered a necessity on the 
Continent. Owing to the searching taxa- 
tion imposed, Englishmen are forced to 
practice the utmost economy in every di- 
rection, but they try to make a brave 
show. This frequently causes outsiders to 
think that they are far more prosperous 
than they are in reality. 

At the beginning of this article it has 
been shown that British taxation has been 
increased approximately five-fold since 
1913-1914. That enormous increase was 
caused chiefly by the war and by the 
enormous growth of the national debt. In 
1913-1914, the deadweight debt came to 
£651,270,091. On March 31, 1923, the 
deadweight debt came to no less than 
£7,773,506,000. Of this amount the in- 
ternal debt came to £6,617.854,000, and 
the external debt to £1,155,652,000. That 
gigantic sum is approximately equal to 
one-third of the national wealth. We can- 
not wonder that one-third of the national 


income has to be paid over to the tax—~—__ 


collector. 

Per head of population the British debt 
is four times as great as the national debt 
of the United States. As the average in- 
come per individual is between two and 
three times as great in the United States 
as it is in Great Britain, it follows that 
the burden on the individual is from eight 
to twelve times as heavy in the United 
Kingdom as in the United States. The 
yearly expenditure on interest and amorti- 
zation has increased from £37,322.969 in 
1913-1914 to £363,438,000 in 1922-1923. 
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The British Treasury building, Whitehall, London 


The service of the national debt now re- 
quires approximately twice as much money 
per year as Great Britain spent altogether 
per year previous to the war. 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


Owing to the war, prices and wages in- 
creased very greatly, and expenditure in 
every direction grew in proportion. If we 
compare 1913-1914 and 1923-1924, we 
find the following increase: 

Fighting Services Civil Services 
£86,027,992 £55,005,722 
116,898,000 241,180,000 


1913-1914 
1923-1924 


It will be noticed that the enormous in- 
crease of Great Britain’s national expendi- 
ture is not due to militarism, as is widely 
believed. Though national expenditure in- 
creased during the period by almost £700,- 
000,000, the expenditure on Army and 
Navy increased by only £31,000,000, or 40 
per cent., largely owing to increased wages 
and prices. On the other hand, civil ex- 
penditures grew nearly four and a half- 
fold during the same period. The reduc- 
tion of expenditure on Army and Navy, 
indeed, has probably been overdrastic. 
The security of the Empire, and even of 
the British Isles, has been neglected. The 
most vitally necessary services, such as 
aviation, have been starved almost to ex- 
tinction. Lately very disquieting compari- 


sons between the strength of the British 
air squadrons and those possessed by other 
countries have been published. It has been 
asserted, and not without cause, that the 
British Isles have been left almost defense- 
less in case of attack from the air. Un- 
doubtedly, some additional expenditure on 
Army and Navy is necessary. These ex- 
penses, however, should be more than off- 
set by economies in other directions. 


It is very difficult to diminish military 
and naval expenses very greatly because 
the vast size of the Empire and the exist- 
ence of ‘numerous vitally important spots 
necessitate adequate forces for ensuring the 
reasonable security of the whole. The 
policing of the Empire lands and of the 
seaways connecting them is a very formid- 
able task, especially as there are so many 
warlike tribes in and: about the territories 
under the British flag. It is surprising 
that order is maintained among hundreds 
of millions by so insignificant a military 
force. The English garrison of India is 
only about 70,000 strong. That trifling 
number must not only keep order among 
more than 300,000,000 natives, but protect 
them against the turbulent tribes in and 
about that vast country. 


Unfortuntely, civil and 


expenditure, 
especially of a charitable and semi-charit- 
able character, has increased gigantically 
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during the last few decades, and especially 
since the pre-war. year. Among the most 
notable increases are the following: 
1913-14. 1922-23. 
.£12,425,821 £22,619,000 
19,169,647 55,487,000 


Old age pensions...... 

Education 

Health and health insur- 
ance 

Labor and unemployment 

Police 

Various Civil Services.. 


13,680,000 
22,370,000 

9,476,000 
19,464,000 


1,161,712 
1,681,583 
6,698,694 


There has been an extraordinarily strong 
tendency toward spending money on di- 
rect public assistance in the supposed in- 
terest of the weak and the poor. Expendi- 
ture in this direction has increased at a 
formidable rate, both from national reve- 
nue and from local revenue. It is very 
difficult to disentangle public assistance 
expenditure from the general expenditure. 
There has been a great deal of overlapping 
in the expenditure under the, Poor law, on 
Old Age pensions, National Health insur- 
ance, National Unemployment insurance, 
pensions, and so forth. The best estimates 


available show that public assistance ex- 
penditure from rates and taxes, from local 


and national 

follows: 
BOO Saks oid eer o ord cdrocle vos o-eele eee 
1901 39,000,000 
1911 69,000,000 
WOO eo cececred ves s Sede eowelate wes eene 
400,000,000 


funds, has progressed as 


These figures were placed before Parlia- 
ment some little time ago. There is a great 
deal of abuse owing to insufficient super- 
vision. Worthless people frequently earn 
more by idling than by working, and they 
succeed in obtaining support in cash or 
kind in a great many different quarters. 
The lavish granting of public assistance 
has created a large class of professional 
unemployed, of professional idlers, and 
threatens to undermine and to destroy 
the national character. 


A MENACE TO BritTisH*INDUSTRY 


Overtaxation endangers England’s in- 
dustrial position. Messrs. Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co., leading producers of coal, 
iron and steel, have recently stated that 
the burden of the poor rate on the com- 
pany’s finished steel has risen from 5.17 
pence per ton in 1914 to 3 shillings 2.03 
pence per ton in 1921, an increase of more 
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than sevenfold. In 1914 the education 
rate burden was 6.83 pence per ton, but 
in 1921 it was 6 shillings 2.9 pence per 
ton, having in¢reased twelvefold. National 
and local taxation, other than income tax, 
increased from £2 per ton in 1914 to £21 
per ton in 1921, or more than tenfold. 
The important steel firm of Hadfields, 
Ltd., of Sheffield stated that the poor 
rate paid by them increased from 414 
pence in 1915 to 7 shillings 4.85 pence in 
1923, an increase of twenty-two-fold. 

Great Britain, without financially inde- 
pendent Ireland, has about one-third the 
population of the United States. Income 
per individual in the United States is from 
two to three times as great as it is in the 
United Kingdom. Although the United 
States has infinitely greater wealth and 
income, it pays a smaller sum in na- 
tional taxation than does the United King- 
dom. It is very difficult to compare the 
tax burdens in different nations because 
taxes are raised on different principles, 
and because different methods of account- 
ing are adopted. However, I think it may 
safely be stated that, allowing for the dif- 
ferences in wealth and income, the tax 
burden upon the individual Englishman 
is at least five times as great as it is on the 
individual American. 

The burden which is weighing down the 
British Nation cannot be very drastically 
diminished by economies. There is a limit 
to the reduction of military and naval ex- 
penditure. The security of the far-flung 
empire must not be endangered. The 
policing of vast stretches of the world can- 
not be neglected. Military and naval ex- 
penditure, moreover, is a relatively smal] 
item. It would be far more important to 
reduce public assistance, which has grown 
beyond all bounds. Reduction in that 
direction, however, is difficult because it 
is unpopular. A kind of vested right in 
doles has arisen. Unfortunately, the ma- 
jority of Englishmen have become recipi- 
ents of public bounty in one form or an- 
other. This problem is one which requires 
separate consideration. It is to be hoped 
that the sturdy individualism of English- 
men will reassert itself and abolish a 
policy which is ruining the nation both 
morally and financially. 

British Chancellors of the Exchequer 
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A typical London slum. 


A large portion of British public expenditure is required to improve 


the housing and other conditions in which the poorer classes live 


endeavor to make a budget forecast in ac- 
cordance with the realities. As they are 
supported by a most excellent permanent 
staff, their task is comparatively easy. As 
a rule anticipations are confirmed by 
events. Revenue and expenditure are 
usually very near the estimate, and there is 
only a small surplus. The forecast of the 
1922-1923 budget was that the revenue 
would come to £910,775,000 and the ex- 
penditure to  £910,069,600, that there 
would be a surplus of only £706,000, a 
trifling sum. Instead, revenue came to 
£914,012,0090 and expenditure to only 
£812,496,000, leaving a gigantic surplus 
of £101,516,000, which was nearly 150 
times as large as the surplus forecast. 


SurpLus Usep ror Dest REDUCTION 


According to law and custom budgetary 
surpluses are automatically used for the 
eancellation of national debt, and in the 
absence of measures to the contrary the 
huge surplus was employed for debt re- 
duction. During the last financial year 


debt reduction came altogether to the vast 
sum of £149,000,000, face value. During 
the four years from March 31, 1919, to 
March 31, 1923, an aggregate of £209.- 
198,000 of British external debt was extin- 
guished. All the smaller foreign debts 
have disappeared, and the vast debt owing ° 
to the United States will now be paid off 
as rapidly as possible. 

The financial position of Great Britain 
is one of great difficulty. It is difficult 
not so much for financial as for industrial 
reasons. After the Napoleonic wars Eng- 
land was faced with a financial problem 
very similar to the present one. Twenty 
years of warfare had created a gigantic 
national debt, which, like the present na- 
tional debt, was equal to about one-third 
the national wealth. Englishmen of a cen- 
tury ago did not endeavor to repay the 
national debt with the greatest speed, but 
concentrated their energies upon develop- 
ing the industries and commerce of the 
country to the utmost, exactly as_ the 
United States did after the Civil War. 





ENGLAND'S 


While the debt remained practically sta- 
tionary, the national wealth of the country 
was rapidly doubled and quadrupled by 
the introduction of the steam engine, by 
the modernization of industrial processes, 
by the creation of modern commerce, 
banking, finance, shipping, insurance, and 
so forth. Thus the old national debt rap- 
idly shrank to manageable proportions. 
As I have shown in an article which I 
contributed to this magazine, the average 
American worker produces as much as 
three British workers. Unfortunately, 
British organized labor is hostile to labor 
saving machinery, to productive efficiency, 
and endeavors to improve its position by 
the suicidal policy of * ca’canny,” which is 
called “ soldiering” in America. The re- 
sult is that America, with wages three 
times as high, easily undersells Great 
Britain in motor cars, agricultural ma- 
chinery, tools and many other things, not 
only in neutral markets, but even in the 
British home market. By Americanizing 
her methods, by the abandonment of arti- 


ficial restriction of output on the part of 


the workers, England could treble, and 
more than treble, her production, her na- 
tional income and her national wealth, 
and thereby the burden of the national 
debt would automatically be reduced to 
one-third its present rate. 

The fact that prosperity means high con- 
sumption and nothing else, and that high 
consumption is possible only if there is 
high production, is gradually dawning 
upon the workers. Many of the trade 
union leaders have seen the light. Mr. 
Baldwin, in making his budget statement 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. signifi- 
cantly said: “If the people of this coun- 
try will only unite to take advantage of the 
better trade that undoubtedly is coming, 
[ can face the financial future with confi- 
dence, and neither I nor my successor in 
this place will then be oppressed by those 
peculiar anxieties which have weighed so 
heavily in the framing of this budget and 
the four preceding ones 

As a business man. Mr. Baldwin recog- 
nized that British finances depend on pro- 
duction and on very little else. that no 
financial tricks can avail. that only the 
ild-fashioned virtues of hard work and 
thrift can re-establish the prosperity of 
the country. Ther f course, some 
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minor remedial measures which can be 
taken. Cheapness of money will allow of 
the conversion of high interest loans into 
low interest loans with considerable sav- 
ing. A few new taxes, such as a betting 
tax, may ease the position. However, 
small measures are of little use. The 
great trouble is that the country spends 
more in the form of taxes than it can af- 
ford. Money which ought to be employed 
for the extension and improvement of in- 
dustrial plant, and so forth, has to be 
handed over to the tax collector. Many 
business men are compelled to pay more 
than they can afford and have to borrow 
from the bankers money which has to be 
handed over to the State. 


The unduly heavy taxes on capital and 
income are rapidly impoverishing the 
well-to-do, and are diminishing the capital 
of the nation. Meanwhile Socialists and 
other theorists clamor that the position 
could best be righted by a gigantic capital . 
levy, by confiscation in disguise. It is 
not necessary to introduce a capital levy. 
A capital levy already exists. The vast 
laxes on capital and income are a capital 
levy in everything but name, and are 
threatening the dissipation of the national 
wealth to the lasting injury of the working 
masses. After all, the rich are not the 
owners and enjoyers of the great wealth 
which nominally belongs to them, but are 
merely its expert administrators and man- 
agers. The wealth of wealthy individuals 
consists of the machinery of industry and 
of civilization. Those who agitate for the 
distribution of wealth mistake money for 
prosperity. That error is found not only 
in England. The masses cannot be made 
more prosperous by distributing capital, 
but only by increasing real income, which 
means by increasing ‘production. Social- 
ists and others in England tell their fol- 
lowers that by distributing the wealth of 
the wealthy abundance will be created for 
all. that all will be able to spend more 
and have a better time while doing less 
work. An evil spirit is abroad in England. 
Happily there are signs that people are 
awakening to the realities of the position. 
The attitude of the Socialists is dangerous. 
More nations have been destroyed by the 
economic factor, by the neglect and the 
decay of their resources, than by war. 





DID THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
NUMBER 1,650,000? 


By A. B. CassELMAN 


Indications that the Southern forces enrolled one million 
more men than generally estimated—Necessity of com- 
pleting the roster begun by the War Department in 1903 


HE number of men enrolled in the 
T Confederate Army during the period 
of the Civil War has been, up to this 
ime, the subject of much controversy. 
The Confederate Hand Book, published in 
1900, well says: “ There is no question re- 
lating to the Civil War that has given rise 
to more controversy, and concerning which 
there has been expressed a wider diverg- 
ence of opinion, than the enrolled strength 
of the Confederate Army.” Recent able 
and distinguished writers, notably General 
Charles Francis Adams, a gallant Union 
soldier, and Dr. Randolph H. McKim, a 
gallant Confederate, are as far apart in 
their estimates as previous writers, from 
which one might conclude that the question 
must always remain a disputed question of 
history. Any such conclusion, however, 
would be a great mistake. The question 
can be determined, and is in process of 
being determined, from official records. 
It would be an unfortunate defect in 
American history if the numbers of the 
Confederate Army in the Civil War could 
not be determined, approximately, but re- 
mained a subject of perpetual dispute, with 
statements varying by hundreds of thou- 
sands. The uncertainty and controversy on 
the subject are due to the fact that the orig- 
inal records, from which the numbers must 
be determined, have not until recently been 
available for the purpose. This difficulty 
is now largely overcome. The original 
Confederate muster-rolls that constitute the 
authentic primary evidence showing the 
number and names of the men who served 
in that army, and which since 1865 have 
lain stored in the archives of the War De- 
partment, have now been made available 
as evidence to determine the question in 
dispute. These records, captured at the 
close of the war, are incomplete, but they 


represent the greater part of the Confed- 
erate Army, probably about 85 per cent., 
and therefore afford a basis for a fairly 
close and reliable estimate as to the total 
number. 


In 1903 the War Department, in pur- 
suance of an act of Congress, commenced 
an examination of these records as prelim- 
inary to the work of compiling a roster of 
the Union and Confederate armies. By 
this act of Congress the War Department 
was “ authorized and required to compile, 
from such records as are in the possession 
of the United States and from such other 
authentic records as may be obtained by 
loan from the several States and other offi- 
cial sources, a complete roster of the offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Union and 
Confederate armies.” Before this act was 
passed the War Department had completed 
the great work of reproducing in perma- 
nent form the service records of the Union 
Army, by a system of card-index records, 
from which that department is better en- 
abled to report the services of each indi- 
vidual in the Union Army, showing in de- 
tail his enlistment and military record, his 
presence or absence from time to time, 
whether sick, wounded, killed, captured, 
deserted, &c, and any hospital treatment 
he may have received. 


Ten Mituion INDEx Carps 


In accordance with the act of Congress 
the War Department commenced the work 
of reproducing the Confederate records in 
the same manner, and by the same card- 
index system, and this work is now near 
completion. The loan of a number of 
original muster-rolls was secured from 
Southern States and individuals for use in 
the compilation of the roster. The work 
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of compilation was begun in 1903, and in 
1917 had been nearly completed, when, on 
account of the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, work on the 
Confederate records was discontinued and 
has not since been resumed. The magni- 
tude and thoroughness of the work per- 
formed during the years from 1903 to 
1917 may be seen in the fact that 10,000,- 
000 index cards were prepared in repro- 
ducing the entries on the Confederate rec- 
ords. To quote from the annual report of 
the Adjutant General for 1917: 

The index-record card work performed during 
the fiscal year consisted in the reproduction of 
314,289 Confederate individual service record 
cards of the Civil War. 

The total number of index-record cards 

é' includes 8,518,421 Confederate mili- 
tary cards, and 741,009 Confederate medical 
cards. These cards ° represent en- 
tries on the records and not the number of in- 
dividuals. 

The whole number of index-record cards pre- 
pared up to and including June 30, 1917, com- 
52,035,820 military cards and 8,656,096 
medical cards, a total of 60,691,916. The fore- 
«oing figures do not include the medical cards 
(approximately 103,000) pertaiaing to the regu- 


lar army, which are not made in this office, but 
are received in the Surgeon General’s office from 


the field and transmitted to this office after they 
become non-current. 


prised 


It thus appears that the index-record 
card system, of reproducing in systematic 
and permanent form, for convenience of 
reference, the records of the army, has 
been employed by the War Department, 
not only in reproducing the records of the 
Union army in the Civil War, but the rec- 
ords of the army, regulars and volunteers, 
in all wars and in peace, up to 1917; and 
the same system is now being applied in 
the same manner in reproducing the Con- 
federate records. 

The Adjutant General’s report shows 
two series of index cards. The series desig- 
nated as “individual service” record 
cards contain simply the name and service 
of the individual, and these cards, when 
duplications are eliminated, will show the 
number and names of the individuals in 
service in the Confederate army, and from 
them will be compiled the roster of that 
army, as required by act “ Congress. 

In addition to the muster rolls there are 
other records that afford sda par- 
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ticularly the prisoner-of-war records and 
medical records. These in some instances 
include names that are not found else- 
where, as the records of the organizations 
to which the men belonged are missing. 

The following letter of the Acting Ad- 
jutant General in response to a request for 
information on the subject contains such 
information as appears to be available 
from the records at this time: 

The work of compiling the “ Complete Roster 
of Officers and Enlisted Men of the Union and 
Confederate Armies,” authorized by the act of 
Congress approved Feb. 25, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 
884), which was suspended in 1917, has not 
been resumed because this office requires its en- 
tire clerical force for other work, and it is un- 
likely that it will be resumed unless Congress 
will provide an additional appropriation of funds 
for that purpose. 

It has been roughly estimated that approxim- 
ately -1,920,000 index cards have been made in 
the cases of Confederate soldiers. These, how- 
ever, include hundreds of thousands of cross- 
reference cards to provide for variations of name. . 
Moreuver, as appears to be understood by you, 
these cards do not represent individuals, but ser- 
vices, cards having been made for as many ser- 
vices in different organizations as any particular 
individual may have rendered. Not only were 
many transfers made, but entire organizations 
were consolidated, especially toward the close of 
the war, to form others, and thus a soldier’s 
name often appears in several places on the in- 
dex. Under these conditions it is impracticable 
to estimate, with any approach to accuracy, 
either the total number of individuals already 
represented on the index, or the number who 
are still unrepresented thereon, and because of 
the controversy that would be awakened by the 
publication of a figure purporting to represent 
the entire number of soldiers in the Confederate 
Army, based upon such rough data as are now 
available, this office can not undertake to fur- 
nish you with any estimate along this line. 


1,650,000 CoNFEDERATE TROOPS 


The information contained in the suc- 
cessive annual reports of the Adjutant 
General, from 1903 to 1917, and in the 
letter of the Acting Adjutant General, ap- 
pears to justify the assurance that the 
roster, when completed, will show approx- 
imately the number of the Confederate 
Army. In the meantime, certain conclu- 
sions appear to be indicated. Colonel 
Moore, who in 1882 compiled from these 
records a partial roster of the North Caro- 
lina troops. estimated that about 15 per 
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cent. of the North Carolina records were 
missing. The War Department now has 
1,920,000 “individual service” record 
cards prepared from the Confederate 
records. Adding 15 per cent. to represent 
missing names, makes a total of approxi- 
mately 2,200,000 as the number of such 

cards (including duplications), if the 
' records were complete. In estimating the 
probable number of names that are dupli- 
cated on the Confederate records, com- 
parison may be made with the number of 
similiar duplications in the Union rec- 
ords. A memorandum of the War De- 
partment in 1905 shows the number of 
re-enlistments in the Union Army as 543,- 
393, which, deducted from 2,672,341, the 
total number of all enlistments, leaves 
2,138,948 as the total number of men in 
the Union Army for the period of the 
war. It is well understood that in the 
Confederate Army there were fewer re-en- 
listments than in the Union Army, because 
there were no short-term enlistments, for 
three or six months or 100 days, as in 
the Union Army, though naturally there 
were many transfers, reorganizations and 
consolidations, especially toward the end 
of the war, as stated by the Acting Ad- 
jutant General. Assuming that from all 
causes there were 550,000 names dupli- 
cated on the Confederate records, corre- 
sponding to the 543,000 re-enlistments in 
the Union Army, this from 2,200,000, the 
estimated total of names shown by com- 
plete records, leaves 1,650,000 as the num- 
ber of men enrolled in the Confederate 
Army. 

This total, it must be admitted, exceeds 
all previous estimates, Northern or South- 
ern, that have come to my notice. While 
it is impossible to be exact, there is rea- 
son to believe that the Confederate Army 
was about three-fourths the number of 
the Union Army. This conclusion appears 
reasonable and probable and is warranted 
by the unquestioned fact that the Confed- 
erate conscription laws were designed to 
bring into the military service the entire 
white male population of the South ca- 
pable of bearing arms from 17 to 50 
years of age. 

The foregoing, it should be stated, de- 
signed as supplemental to my article in 
the January number of CurrRENT History 


MAGAZINE, was written before I had seen 
the article by Cornelius B. Hite in 
the May number, and therefore, of course, 
was not written as a rejoinder to _ his 
paper. Mr. Hite does not seem quite 
frank in his reference to the important 
work of the Adjutant General in the com- 
pilation of a Union and Confederate 
roster, as required by act of Congress. 
The Adjutant General, as quoted in my 
previous article,-had stated that when the 
compilation shall have been completed 
he will be able to make an estimate of 
the numbers of the Confederate Army 
more nearly accurate than any estimate 
that has been made heretofore by any one. 
The Acting Adjutant General declines to 
make a premature estimate, for obvious 
reasons, before the work of compilation 
is completed. Any such premature esti- 
mate would, of course, be subject to re- 
vision; and the proper time for an offi- 
cial determination from the records is 


after final completion of the roster. 


An INCREDIBLE FICTION 


Mr. Hite’s article contains no new or 
important evidence on the subject. He re- 
peats the old arguments. He apparently 
does not appreciate the important work, 
covering a period of years, and almost 
completed, by the Adjutant General’s of- 
fice, and evidently has no desire to see the 
Confederate roster completed. His lack of 
appreciation of the Confederate roster that 
is being compiled can be readily under- 
stood. If he had confidence in his figures 
he would wish to see them verified by the 
roster. He has good reason to fear that 
the rosier, instead of proving, will punc- 
ture his incredible fiction of 600,000 as 
the total of the Confederate Army. Ac- 
cordingly, he suggests that this compila- 
tion by the Adjutant General’s office had 
better be discontinued, and that we can 
accept as sufficient evidence of numbers a 
newspaper article, by an_ unidentified 
writer, who assumes to have obtained his 
figures from the same war records. 

Concerning this suggestion it is suffi- 
cient to say that an examination of these 
records to determine the question of num- 
bers, by any newspaper writer or other 
person, would have been physically impos- 
sible. The Adjutant General’s office has 
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spent years in their examination, which is 
not yet quite completed. Not only are the 
records incomplete, but the War Depart- 
ment finds that hundreds of thousands of 
names are duplicated on the records. If 
the newspaper writer had counted names 
he would have found 1,920,000, including 
duplications. These facts show how ut- 
terly impossible it would have been for 
The New York Tribune writer to have 
made an examination of these Confed- 
erate records. 

In my conception of the two armies, 
Union and Confederate, neither of which 
can be considered wholly apart from the 
other, they were alike in character and in 
all essential qualities. They were volun- 
teers, drawn from the varied walks of civil 
life, and grew from small beginnings. 
They were alike in zeal and courage and in 
devotion and fidelity to the colors under 
which they served. They were approxi- 
mately equal in numbers during the 
creater part of the period of the war. The 


opposing sections were alike unprepared 
for war. Neither could gain any advan- 
tage in numbers during the period of 
preparation. The South, with five million 
white population, aided by the border 
States with two millions, and with three 
million slaves, eager and confident, could 
put as many men at the front as the Union 
at the start, and did so during more than 
half of the period of the war. Mr. Hite 
quotes Confederate returns showing 318,- 
000 in January, 1862, only nine months 
after the war began, and before the first 
conscription law was enacted. Southern 
writers allude to the fact that the Confed- 
erates lost a fourth of their territory dur- 
ing the first year of the war. At that pe- 
riod they were not outnumbered at all. 
Abundant evidence could be cited sup- 
porting the conclusion stated that the Con- 
federate Army, for the period of the war, 
was about three-fourths the number of the 
Union Army, and that during the greater 
part of that period the two armies were 
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not greatly unequal in numbers. The 
Confederate soldier from Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Virginia. was neither infe- 
rior nor superior to the soldier from 
Illinois or Ohio, from Maine or New York. 
The two armies had different tasks. The 
task of the Confederate Army was to de- 
fend. That of the Union Army was to at- 
tack, to overcome, and subdue. This stu- 
pendous task of subduing a revolt of more 
than five million people, without previous 
preparation for war, required time, and 
necessarily required superior numbers. But 
there is no doubt that the actual superior- 
ity in numbers of the Union Army has 
been immensely exaggerated, as the Con- 
federate Army was vastly larger in num- 
ber than has been known or supposed. 

In the present stage of the controversy 
on this subject, argument, however logical 
or however based on known facts, avails 
but little. The only thing that will settle 
the controversy is the record, which for- 
tunately is at hand, and has become avail- 
able in the files of the War Department. 
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From the statement of the Acting Ad- 
jutant General in his letter above quoted, 
it may be inferred that the clerical force 
of his office is employed in “ reproducing ~ 
the military records of the army in the 
World War, by the card-index system, 
which must have preference over the sim. 
ilar work on the Confederate records. Yet 
this great work, on the Confederate rec- 
ords, begun under act of Congress twenty 
years ago, and far advanced toward com- 
pletion, is so truly important, so essen- 
tial to a true history of the Civil War, 
made more important by a_ controversy 
that is not without its sectional aspect, that 
although it may be postponed, it must be 
assumed that in due time and without un- 
reasonable delay it will be completed, as 
authorized and required by act of Con- 
gress. It is of obvious importance that 
the unnecessary controversy on the subject 
should be ended, and that the truth should 
be made known, and should be determined, 
from the official records, which seems the 
only possible way. 


SUNN 





EVENTS OF A MONTH 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


[PERIOD ENDED JULY 7.] 


NEW PHASE OF REPARATIONS CRISIS 


INCE the German reparation proposals of 
June 7, there has been no improvement 
in the situation in the Ruhr, but rather 
the reverse. France has adopted a much more 
threatening attitude toward German resistance 
and at the same time tension has increased 
between the British and French Governments. 
Great Britain’s object has been to induce Premier 
Poincaré to consent to some modification of his 
program. but at this writing without result. 


A note from M. Poincaré, received in London 
en June 10, expressed the hope that Great Britain 
would join with France and Belgium in inform- 
ing the German Government that passive resist- 
«nce must cease, and the semi-official French 
press again made it clear that until the German 
resistance was abandoned Chancellor Cuno's note 
of June 7 (the text of which was published ia 
this magazine for July) would not be discussed 
in conference. On June 11 Lord Curzon, the 
British Foreign Minister, with the 
French, Belgian and Italian Ambassadors, and the 
French note was later considered at a meeting of 
the British Cabinet, but no definite conclusion 
was reached. 

The speeches of. the German Chancellor did not 
help to bring a settlement. On June 9, a! 
Miinster. he insisted that the new German offez 
had been made in good faith, and declared that 
the country would uo its utmost, once a repara 
tion figure in keeping with Germany’s ability to 
pay had been fixed. He estimated that the pay- 
ments already made by Germany aggregated 42, 
(00,000,000 gold marks, or 54,000,000,000 gold 
marks if the value of foreign concessions were 
added. Two days later, however, at Karlsruhe, 
the Chancellor declared that “the passive de- 
fensive fight once begun must be carried 
through.” 

The publication in Paris on June 12 of a dis- 
patch, originating with the semi-official Havas 
News Agency, stating that the British Cabinet 
had refused to accede to the French request for 
joint action in ending passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, and instead proposed the immediate prep- 
aration by allied experts of a joint plan of repara- 
tions in which the minimum figure should be that 
proposed by Mr. Bonar Law in January, oc- 


conierred 


casioned much excitement. The report, however, 
was characterized by the British Government as 
a “pure invention.” The French Government, 
in its turn, denied that friendly relations with 
Great Britain were threatened, and declared that 
the discussion between the two Governments was 
proceeding hopefully. 


THe British QUESTIONNAIRE 


The controversy entered upon a new stage wiih 
the submission to Premier Poincaré by Mr. Bald- 
win, the British Prime Minister, on June 13, of 
four questions asking, first, how M. Poincaré con- 
ceived that the passive resistance of Germany in 
the Rupr could be stopped by the Berlin Govern- 
ment; second, what was meant by “ continued 
occupation of the Ruhr”; third, what was the 
minimum amount of reparations which France de- 
manded, and, fourth, what guarantees of payment 
France would ask. M. Poincaré’s answer was 
not made public, the approval of the Belgian 
Government being sought before a reply was sent. 

According to the Paris correspondent of 
The New York Times, it was generally under- 
stood that M. Poincaré stated, in response to Mr. 
Baldwin’s first question, that the Berlin Govern- 
ment could not rescind its orders of Jan 11 
against the payment of reparations in kind while 
the Ruhr was occupied, stop paying wages to 
railway and other workers who were idle, and 
cease to threaten Germans with imprisonment if 
they worked for the French or Belgian author- 
ities of occupation. To the second question M. 
Poincaré was said to have replied that France 
had intended only a civil occupation of the Ruhr, 
with customs and mine officials, to insure the 
collection of duties and the delivery of coal; 
that an extension of military occupation had 
been forced by German resistance, and that as 
soon as the necessity for military occupation was 
removed by the delivery of coal, the resumption 
of factory operations, and the abandonment of 
resistance to the collection of taxes, the number 
of troops would be reduced to what was required 
to protect the civil officials. With regard to the 
third question the reply was reported to be that 
France would insist upon 26,000,000,000 gold 
marks, or 52 per cent. of the 50,000,000,000 gold 
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marks proposed in January, to pay the cost of re- 
construction, the other Allies being left free to 
demand or forego their respective shares in the 
remainder. Beyond this, France would demani 
payment from Germany in the proportion in 
which Great Britain and the United States de- 
manded payment from France of its war in- 
debtedness to them. In reply to the fourth ques- 
tion M. Poincaré was said to have reaffirmed the 
conditions which he made in January, namely, 
that Germany should alow the Allies to collect 
customs duties, and should turn over to the 
Allies a one-fourth share in the large industries 
of the country. 

In explanation of the reply given to the third 
question it was pointed out that 50,000,000,000 
gold marks was the estimated present equivalent 
of the 132,000,000,000 marks which Germany had 
been asked to pay over a period of forty-two 
years. The total of the allied debts to the United 
States, on the other hand, amounted at present 
value to 42,000,000;000 gold marks. The latest 
German offer was 20,000,000,000 gold marks, 
present value, subject to increase to 30,000,000,000 
under certain circumstances. The French pro- 
posal, accordingly, involved a very considerable 
reduction of the claim of the United States on 
account of its war loans. 


Tue Betcian Crisis 


The resignation of the Theunis Cabinet in 
Belgium on June 14 (dealt with elsewhere in 
this issue) delayed consideration by Belgium 
of the French reply, and at this writing no for- 
mal response to the British questionnaire had 
been transmitted. The Belgian crisis was in- 
terpreted by certain sections of the British and 
French press as indicating a divergence of view 
between the Belgian and French Governments 
regarding the Ruhr policy, and of a desire on the 
part of Belgium to conciliate British opposition. 
Conversations between the diplomatic represent- 
atives of the three Governments were resumed in 
London on July 3, but thus far without definite 
result. 

The allegation that France, in refusing to re- 
lease its ho'd upon the Ruhr, was using the 
Ruhr situation to further plans for the forma- 
tion of a semi-independent Rhineland state was 
revived by the publication on June 23, in a 
London paper, of what purported to be a trans- 
lation of a “personal and strictly confidential ” 
report of the French representative on _ the 
Rhineland High Commission regarding the sep- 
zratist movement. The report dealt particularly 
with the activities of Dr. Dorten, the recognized 
jeader of the separatist agitation, and urged 
that negotiations with him be resumed in view 
of the increasing favor with which French inter- 
vention was being regarded. The authenticity 
of the report was denied by the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 
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While the volume of sabotage in the Ruhr de 
clined during the period under review, a number 
of serious interferences with railway traffic oc- 
curred, and incidents in which Germans were 
shot by French or Belgian troops as well as 
retaliatory attacks upon the troops by civilian; 
multiplied. The military authorities of occupa- 
tion continued their policy of imposing long 
prison sentences and _ heavy fines, taking 
hostages and increasing the rigor of local re- 
strictions in places in which violence occurred. 
The hold upon industry, too, was strengthened. 
On June 16, the same day on which the Ger- 
man Government again protested to the 
powers against the continuance of “ter- 
rorism” in the Ruhr and the threatened starva 
tion of the population by the inauguration of 
a “hunger blockade,” General Degoutte, com- 
mander of the French and Be!gian forces, an- 
nounced the intention to take over all trans- 
portation lines and facilities connecting  coa! 
mines and factories, and to cut off supplies co! 
coal, coke and raw materials from any esiab- 
lishment which refused to pay the coal tax, thu 
compelling the factories to shut down. The 
Krupp works at Essen, employing 52,000 men, 
and the Stinnes works at Miilheim, with 40,000 
men, were among the p!ants that would be af- 
fected by the order. On June 20 the prepara 
tion of a further decree confiscating all fac- 
tories in the Ruhr whose products were applica- 
ble to the payment of reparations, and the en 
forced operation of the plants by Germa 
workers, was announced. Two days later another 
decree forbade, under heavy penalties, the re- 
moval by the Germans without permission of 
coal stocks on’ which the tax of 40 per cent. 
had not been paid. At the beginning of July 
various industrial plants were seized and _ the 
Rubr frontiers were closed to traffic to or from 
unoccupied German territory. The effect of 
these measures was shown in the increase of 
strikes and unemployment, a serious food short- 
age, and renewed rumors of approaching revolt. 

An indication that the resistance of German 
industry was weakening appeared on July 3, fol- 
lowing the seizure by the French two days before 
of the Krupp plant at Segeroth, near Essen, to- 
gether with 70,000 tons of coal and coke, and a 
quantity of rolling stock of a private railway 
connecting’ the Segeroth works with another 
Krupp plant. At a meeting at Essen an agree- 
ment was drawn up by which, in return for « 
promise on the part of the Krupps not to us 
the railway, as the French authorities alleged i! 
had been used, for the clandestine transport t» 
unoccupied Germany of coal, coke or steel, an’! 
to give all necessary assistance to the French i: 
removing the 70,000 tons of coal and coke, the 
French Civil Mission undertook to restore the 
railway and permit the plants to resume opera- 
tions. 
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In a letter to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secre- 
tary of State, made public on June 27, the Pope 
referred to the gravity gf the international situa- 
tion, and appealed to “those who hold the peo- 
ples’ destinies in their hands to consider the 
various questions, and that of reparations,” in a 
Christian spirit. ‘If,’ the letter continued, “ in 
the intention to repair the very serious damage 
inflicted the debtor displayed real good will to 
reach an equitable and definitive agreement by 
invoking impartial judgment on the limits of his 
solvency, and to undertake to supply to the judges 
every facility for careful and exact scrutiny, then 
justice and social charity, as well as the creditors’ 
own interests, seem to require that more should 
not be asked of the debtor than he can give 
without completely exhausting his resources and 
productive power, to his own irreparable detri- 
ment and that of his creditors, not to mention 
social disturbances which might mean the final 
ruin of all Europe and resentment which would 
remain as a continual menace to fresh and ruin- 
cus conflagrations. It is just that creditors should 
have guarantees proportionate to the importance 
of their claims, insuring the latter’s recovery, on 
which their vital interests depend, but we leave 
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to them to consider if it is necessary to main- 
tain to that end territorial occupations imposing 
grave sacrifices on the occupied countries, and 
whether it would not be better to substitute, even 
progressively, other guarantees not less efficacious 
and certainly less painful.” 

The papal letter was sharply criticised in the 
French Senate by Catholic members in the course 
of a debate on a proposed credit of 307,000,000 
francs for expenses of the Ruhr occupation. 

It was announced in Rome on July 2 that the 
Tope had instructed the Papal Nuncio in Ger- 
many to make representations to the German 
Government with a view to securing the cessation 
of passive resistance in the Ruhr. The Pope’s 
message to the Nuncio, after referring to the 
Duisberg outrage, said: “ While the Holy Father 
by his letter is endeavoring to induce the powers 
to arrive at a friendly understanding, he begs 
them to suspend any action which may prevent 
it and deeply regrets to hear of acts of sabotage 
in the occupied territories and other crimes un- 
der the pretext of passive resistance. The Pope 


charges you to make vigorous representations to 
the German Government that it may once for a!l 
condemn such criminal resistance, which is con- 


Ewing Galloway 


German inhabitants of the Ruhr Vallev, impoverished by_the situation arising from the French 
occupation, standing in line at a free milk station, where rations are doled out to them 
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demned by the Holy Father himself.” The Pope’s 
message was interpreted as a sign that the Vati- 
can considered it had complicated its already far 
from cordial relations with France and was anx- 
icus to show that its attitude on the question 
of reparations was impartial and unprejudiced, 
and that the Pope’s words were meant as a gen- 
uine effort to procure a peaceful solution and 
not as a reprimand to France. 

As a result of two days of conferences at Ber- 
lin between Chancellor Cuno and the Papal 
Nuncio at Munich, Mer. Pacelli, the German 
Government, it was announced on July 5, intended 
to come out with a sharp disavowal of acts of 
sabotage involving violence in the Ruhr. For 
this line of action the Chancellor had the support 
of the great majority of the German people, on 
the ground that violence only served to discredit 
and therefore hamper serious passive resistance. 
Only the extreme reactionaries, the ultra-National- 
ists and militarists, favored “ direct action.” 


France Resects PAPAL MEDIATION 


Premier Poincaré, in the Chamber of Deputies 
on July 6, made it clear that France did not wel- 
come intervention by the Vatican. There existed, 
he declared, no power, temporal or spiritual, 
which could swing France from her enforcement 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The debate hinged 


upon a demand by some Deputies that because of 


the Pope’s letter advising the French to evacuate 
the Ruhr the French Ambassador to the Vatican 
should be withdrawn. M. Poincaré refused this 
demand and in so doing said that the French 
Parliament should forgive the Pope for having 
made an error. He referred to the Pope’s motives 
as belonging to that category of good intentions 
“with which hell is paved.” The Premier dis- 
closed that M. Jonnart, the French Ambassador to 
the Vatican, had knowledge of the Pope’s letter 
before it was published and protested, notwith- 
standing which the letter to Cardinal Gasparri 
was sent to the newspaper agencies. After the 
publication of the letter, M. Poincaré said, he 
instructed M. Jonnart to see the Pope and tell 
him that the letter would do neither the Vatican 
nor any one else any good, and also that papal 
infallibility was in danger of a heavy strain when 
it trusted in German good-will. The next day, 
he continued, the outrage of which Belgians were 
the victims proved to the Vatican that France 
was right, and the Pope instructed his represen- 
tative at Munich to express his condemnation of 
such acts and advise against sabotage. 

M. Poincaré said that regardless of how high 
the authority of the Pope might be, “that author- 
ity has no right to intervene in the foreign or do- 
mestic policies of France.” The Premier con- 
tinued: “As far as France is concerned it goes 
without saying that the advice which the Pope 
thought he ought to give us is without force and 
leaves entire liberty to the faithful. To leave to 
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the Popes all the City of God but to see that 
they do not venture beyond its walls—such was 
always the policy of the Kings of France. The 
revolution in proclaiming the separation of 
Church and State crowned this policy. The re- 
public of the twentieth century will not destroy 
these pages of our history. The only thing for 
us to do today is to remain firm in our position 
as if nothing had happened. Catholics will obey 
the authority of the Pope in the domain of re- 
ligion. The republic for its part has the greatest 
respect for all religions, but the intervention of 
any spiritual power in political questions can 
only weaken its religious authority.” 

In London Lord Curzon resumed conversations 
on the reparations question with the French and 
Belgian Ambassadors. As a_ preliminary the 
British Foreign Secretary received the Italian 
Ambassador, who made it clear that his Gov- 
ernment had not departed from its original 
altitude, namely: The coupling of the problem 
of reparations with that of the interallied debts; 
a sufficient moratorium for Germany; the es- 
tablishment of a definite and reasonable plan 
of payments; reliable guarantees of a purely 
economic nature, and the subsequent renuncia- 
tion by France of the territories occupied in the 
Ruhr. The Italian Government thought Ger- 
many had no interest in prolonging passive re- 
sistance, because she could not expect France 
to tire of the occupation or expect help for Ger- 
many from outside sources. 

The situation took a new turn when on July 6 
the Belgian Diplomatic Agent in Berlin informed 
the German Government that diplomatic relations 
would be suspended if the Reich did not repu- 
diate unequivocally the Ruhr crimes. Similar 
notice was given by the French Ambassador. 
Meanwhile, Chancellor Cuno continued his con- 
ferences with Mer. Pacelli, the Papal Nuncio. 
It was announced that a special courier had ar- 
rived from Rome with fresh instructions for 
the Nuncio. The German Government’s repu- 
diation of sabotage in the Ruhr, it was stated, 
was at this point being delayed merely for the 
purpose of deciding the form it should take. 


AMERICAN “ OBSERVER’S ” RETIREMENT. 


The retirement of Roland W. Boyden as 
the unofficial representative or “observer” of 
the United States on the Reparation Commission, 
to take effect Aug. 1, was explained by Mr. Boy- 
den as due to his desire to resume his law prac- 
tice. It served to recall, however, the contro- 
versy at Washington last January between the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Department of State over the plan which Mr. 
Boyden was said to have framed for the settle- 
ment of the reparations dispute. The text of 
the plan, if one existed, has not been published. 
Mr. Boyden’s successor at Paris was his former 
chief assistant, Colonel James A. Logan Jr. 
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SARRE DECREE 


The discussion in the British House of Com- 
mons and in the Council of the League of 
Nations of alleged repressive measures instituted 
in the Sarre (Saar) Valley by the President of 
the League of Nations Governing Commission 
(referred to in the July number of this maga- 
zine) led to further examination of the position 
during the month. On June 6 it was announced 
that Lord Robert Cecil, who would represent 
Great Britain at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Council of the League, intended to ask for an 
inquiry into the administration of the Governing 
Commission and, if necessary, to urge the disso- 
lution of the existing commission, which he re- 
garded as subservient to France. 

M. Rault, the President of the Geverning Com- 
mission of the Sarre, in a letter dated June 19, 
informed the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations that at its meeting on June 18 the 
Governing Commission promulgated a new decree 
abrogating the emergency decree of March 7, 
1923, relating to the maintenance of public order 
and security in the Sarre territory. 

A debate took place on administration of the 
Sarre territory in the French Chamber of 
Deputies on June 22 during the discussion of the 
ratification of the financial agreement relating 
to the establishment of customs stations on the 
German-Sarre frontier. M. Lenail, the reporter, 
explained that the convention which had been 
concluded between the French Government and 
the Governing Commission of the Sarre, in con- 
formity with a clause of the Treaty of Versailles, 
would come inlo operation on Jan. 1, 1925. The 
expenditure involved was estimated at 80,000,060 
franes. 

M. Margaine expressed the view that the con- 
struction of these customs stations formed part 
of the French policy in the Sarre which, he con- 
tended, had hitherto been misdirected. By a 
Sarre policy which had the support of the Sarre 
people better results would have been obtained, 
and France would have profited by the better 
atmosphere which would have been created. M. 
Cachin, the Communist, maintained that the Sarre 
population was hostile to French methods of 
administration and to the manner in which the 
provisions of the. Treaty of Versailles had been 
applied in the Sarre territory. Since the Sarre 
miners desired to remain German, it was natural, 
he argued, that they should receive orders from 
Berlin, and he protested energetically against the 
decree which was issued against peaceful picket- 
ing. M. le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works, 
said the sole object of the decrees which were 
issued was to assure liberty of work. M. Lenail 
protested against the suggestion of the Com- 
munist Deputies that the population of the Sarre 
was oppressed. Thanks to the introduction of 
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WITHDRAWN 


French currency in the Sarre, he said, the people 
of the Sarre had not to pay a centime more for 
their commodities. They would have the same 


economic conditions as the people of France, 
and he was confident that eleven. years hence 
they would demand the maintenance of the cus- 
toms cordon which was shortly to be established. 
ratifying 


The _ bill 


agreed to. 


the convention was _ then 


At the opening of the session of the Council 
at Geneva on July 2 a communication from the 
inhabitants of the Sarre Valley was presented 
protesting against the excessive number of French 
troops quartered in the district in violation of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the use of troops to 
suppress recent strikes, and the preference given 
to French over German schools, together with 
the “narrowmindedness, disregard of the rights 
and lack of understanding of the needs of the 
local population, and misuse of the power con- 
ferred upon it” by the commission. Following 
a statement by Lord Robert Cecil the Council, - 
on July 3, voted unanimously to institute an — 
examination of recent events and the general 
situation in the Sarre, the assent of the French 
delegate being given when “examination” was 
substituted for “ inquiry.” 

The session of the Council on July 6, which 
was devoted to the conduct of the Sarre Com- 
mission, was held in secret. This was practically 
the first time that the public had been barred 
from the Council’s meetings, but on this occasion 
even Lord Robert Cecil, an adversary of secret 
debate, declared for the necessity of secrecy. 
Practically the whole of both morning and after- 
noon sessions was given over to the questioning 
of M. Rault, the French President of the com- 
mission, and almost the entire interrogation was. 
carried on by Lord Robert Cecil, who went intu 
the greatest detail on the constitution of the 
Sarre Government, its duties and the minute 
history of its administration. Particular inquiry 
was made into the two decrees promulgated by 
the commission during the recent strike. The 
communiqué issued at the end of the morning 
sitting says that M. Rault, at Lord Robert Cecil’s 
initiative, gave the Council information on the 
commission’s duties under the treaty, its com- 
position and the manner of sharing the work, 
the number and réle of French troops in the 
Sarre, the development of the local gendarmerie, 
and the circumstances under which the March 
and May decrees, dealing with public order, 
security and picketing, were issued. M. Rault 
informed the Council that the commission had 
just granted amnesty to all those condemned 
under these two decrees. 


The following day (July 7). the Council 
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adopted a resolution voicing appreciation of the 
work of the Governing Commission and express- 
ing the hope that the French. garrison would 
soon be withdrawn and replaced by local 
gendarmerie. The resolution did not discuss the 
decree curbing the right of free speech, as the 


ordinance to which the British objected had been 
withdrawn. In the matter of concessions one 


clause, objected to by the American representa- 


tives as embodying the dangerous principle of 
confirming uncompleted contracts, formed an im- 
portant feature of the discussion. 


PROGRESS IN FIGHT AGAINST OPIUM 


The Council of the League of Nations at its 
meeting at Geneva on July 7 endorsed the recent 
opium conference in which the United States 
was represented and adopted a resolution invit- 
ing the concurrence of the League’s Assembly in 
the realization of its aims. The Opium Commis- 
sion’s report was read by Paul Hymans, Belgian 
member, and after considerable discussion on 
the wording of the Council’s resolution with 
Lord Robert Cecil (representing Great Britain) 
and Gabriel Hanotaux (France) participating, 
the following text was decided upon: 

“The Council, having considered with interest 
the report of the Advisory Committee on the 
epium traffic and other dangerous drugs and 
recognized the importance of the recommenda- 
tions contained therein, invites the Assembly’s 
concurrence in realization of its aims. At the 


same time the Council instructs the Secretary- 
General immediately to communicate the report 
to all States members of the League, expressing 
the hope that they will give such consideration 
thereto as will enable their representatives at the 
forthcoming Assembly to take the action neces 
sary to make these recommendations effective.” 

Following the adoption of this endorsement, 
the Chinese delegate voiced the great apprecia- 
tion of his country for the efforts of the United 
States in this humanitarian work, the results of 
which would be felt not only in China but 
throughout the world. Lord Robert Cecil als» 
highly lauded the American efforts and, upon 
his proposal, a vote of thanks to the American 
Government for sending a delegation to the re- 
cent meeting was placed upon the minutes. The 
vote was unanimous. 


NEAR EAST AGREEMENT REACHED 


The deadlock on the principal questions re- 
maining before the Near East Conference at 
Lausanne at the end of the last period under 
review was eventually broken in the first week 
of July. One of the most difficult questions 
that had to be settled was that of the Ottoman 
debt. The Turkish delegates, under orders from 
the Angora Government, stood firm in their de- 
mand that the interest on the Ottoman debt be 
payable in paper francs and not in English gold. 
At the middle of June the heads of the allied 
delegations proposed acceptance of the principle 
of payment in gold, with the understanding that 
the Governments would persuade French bond- 
holders, who hold about three-fourths of the 
Turkish debt, to accept paper francs for sev- 
eral years. Ismet Pasha indicated that this 
compromise was acceptable, but as Hassan Bey, 
Turkish Finance Minister, was about to leave 
for Paris to complete arrangements with the 
bondholders’ representatives, word arrived that 
Premier Poincaré objected to the paper money 
plan on the ground that it would set a prece- 
dent for other countries having debts to France. 


The session on June 23 came to an untimely 
end when the Turkish delegates said they had 
instructions not to discuss the question of conces- 
sions unless satisfaction was obtained on the debt 


question. At this meeting, however, two points 
were disposed of. It was agreed that if no settle- 
ment of the Mosul dispute were reached between 
the British and Turkish Governments within nine 
months it should be referred to the League of 
Nations. It was also agreed that the Franco- 
Turkish agreement of 1920 should not be men 
tioned in the treaty, but that France should 
make separate acknowledgment of it. 

In the matter of foreign concessions, the issue 
hetween the United States and the Allies became 
clearly defined at the end of June (June 28). 
The American Minister to Switzerland, Joseph C. 
Grew, objected as a matter of principle to the 
clause of a protocol agreed upon by the Allies, 
stating that all contracts and accords on which, 
before the war, all formalities had not been car- 
ried out should nevertheless be deemed valid and 
be maintained if, by common agreement, they 
had been partly executed or were the object of 
an arrangement between Turkey and the foreign 
Government involved, which brought advantage 
to Turkey. The Turkish attitude on this protocol 
was said to be uncertain, but was believed to de- 
pend largely on disposition of the debt and evacu- 
alion questions. 

The clause which inspired the American pro- 
test clearly covers the French concession for con 
struction of the Samsun-Sivas Railroad, which 
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the Turks have asserted was nullified because it 
was not legally ratified. This concession con- 
flicts with the Chester project. 


Commenting on the American attitude, allied 
representatives said that they considered it neces- 
sary, after the long war and great po. itical 
changes in Turkey, to frame regulations for pro- 
tection of allied nationals who, before the war, 
had invested considerable capital in enterprises 
calculated to develop Turkey. 

The Turks, on June 23, issued a communiqué 
at Lausanne, stating that the Turkish Army in 
Anatolia was not being strengthened, but charg- 
ing the French with reinforcing their army on 
the Turco-Syrian border. The French, it was de- 
clared, occupied dominating points on the fron- 
tier and were using armored cars in military 
demonstrations. 

Foreign Minister Kalloff of Bulgaria sent a 
note to the delegates at Lausanne (June 26), sug- 
vesting that they carry out that provision of the 
Treaty of Neuilly which promised Bulgaria an 
outlet on the Aegean. An outlet such as was 
proposed by way of the railroad that goes from 
the Bulgarian frontier past Adrianople to Dedea- 
gatch, he said, was “illusory,” inasmuch as it 
was through the territory of a foreign State. 
Dedeagatch is held by the Greeks, and part of 
the railroad has been ceded to the Turks. 

The Turks were handed the final allied terms 
regarding concessions and the Ottoman debt on 
July 1, demanding first, that they recognize 
the principle that the pre-war concessionaries who 
suffered damage are entitled to indemnity, on the 
understanding that negotiations shall take place 
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after the signature of the treaty, and secondly, 
that the Turks must recognize in the treaty tie 
principle that the Ottoman debt must be paid 
in gold, with actual negotiations after the signa- 
ture of the treaty. 


A note of protest came from Ismet Pasha, Juiy 
2, demanding an immediate consideration of tae 
Ottoman debt problem. He insisted that the con- 
ference had a fortnight before adhered to a 
formula on the debt problem The Allies issued 
a denial of any such adherence, saying that the 
Turkisn delegation had presented a formula 
which the Allies had rejected. The Allies ac- 
cused the Turks of causing delay by refusing to 
discus; the problems in question. The next duy 
the allied delegates received instructions from 
their Governments and accepted Ismet’s challenge 
to debate the problems. They discussed the 
share ef the Ottoman debt to be imposed upon 
the succession States, Greece refusing to be 
saddled with a portion of that debt for the terrt- 
tory around Demotika, which was ceded to Bul- 
garia in 1915. Britain excluded the liquidation 
of Turk:sh properties in Egypt that would include 
those of the ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmi Pasha. 
The Allies refused to consider evacuation of for- 
eign trocps from Turkish territory except subject 
to settlement of the problems of concessions and 
the Ottoman debt. 

At last on the evening of July 8 the announce- 
ment was made that the conference, after having 
been in almost continuous session for three 
months, had come to an agreement on all points 
and that peace between Turkey and the Allies 
would be signed within a week. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S WESTERN TRIP 


a party of sixty-five persons, not including 
a dozen Secret Service men, left Washing- 
ton on June 20 on the long contemplated trip 


oad HARDING, Mrs. Harding and 


to Alaska. According to calculations, the jour- 
ney would be one of the longest ever undertaken 
by any President. It was expected that Mr. 
Harding would cover 15,057 miles while away 
trom Washington, and this is said to be about 
twenty miles shorter than the Taft tour in 1911. 

Going direct from Washington to St. Louis, 
the President, on June 21, reiterated his advo- 
cacy of American participation in the League’s 
Permanent Court of International Justice now 
functioning at The Hague. In doing so, how- 
ever, he advanced new fundamentals of American 
membership in the court. Though he praised 
the court in the highest terms and insisted that 
it was out of the question to ask the League 
to agree that a new court should be set up to 
satisfy anti-League sentiment in this country, he 
called for a divorce of the present court from 


the League or, at the very least, a partial sep- 
aration, which would leave the court free from 
any League control or influence. The _ basic 
principle of his proposal was that the court 
should be made self-perpetuating by granting 
authority to its judges to fill any vacancy in the 
court personnel, removing this function from 
the authority of the Council and the Assembly 
of the League. He frankly admitted his will- 
ingness to compromise, if that were necessary, 
to obtain American participation in the court. 

Before a great audience in the Convention 
Hall at Kansas City, Mo., on June 22, the Presi- 
dent discussed the problem of railway transpor- 
tation and offered a program which he believed 
would provide an advance towards its solution. 
Government ownership of railways he repudiated 
utterly. His plan provides for consolidating the 
roads into a small number of systems, “the 
whole to be under rigorous Government super- 
vision, and the larger systems to be so consti- 
tuted that the weaker and unprofitable lines 
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President Harding fording a stream in Zion National Park, 


Underwood 


Utah, where he stopped with his 


party on his way to the Pacific Coast 


would ke able to lean upon the financial strength 
of the more profitable lines until the growth of 
the country makes them all earn a just return 
on capital invested.” 

Speaking at Hutchinson, Kan., the very heart 
of the Kansas wheat belt, on June 23, the Pres- 
ident gave an accounting of what had been ac- 
complished under his Administration in behalf 
of the agricultural interests of the country. He 
did not hesitate to tell his audience that the ills 
of which they had been complaining were not 
exclusively their own. The whole world, he 
pointed out, had gone awry on account of the 
devastating processes of war. He asserted that 
his Administration had aided the farmers, enumer- 
ating the various steps taken as follows: 

“By a prompt policy of placing necessary 
credits at the disposal of those engaged in find- 
ing foreign markets for our foodstuffs; by ar- 
resting and reversing the drastic inflation which 
had the seeming effect under the former Admin- 
istration of being aimed especially at the destruc- 
tion of agriculture’s prosperity; by recalling the 
War Finance Corporation from its state of sus- 
pended animation, giving it a credit of $1,000,- 
000,000 in Government funds, and recommission- 
ing it to afford relief to the American farmers.” 

On his way to Denver on Sunday, June 24, the 
President made a_ brief speech at Colorado 
Springs, in which he appealed for more fraternity 


among the nations and urged that America do her 
part in uplifting the world. In the course of a 
visit that he paid to the General Army Hospital in 
Denver on the afternoon of the same day, he 
assured the soldier sick that he would keep 
“everlastingly at it” to see that full justice was 
meted out by the Government to its wounded 
and needy veterans of the World War, and told 
them that if another war came, “we will do more 
than draft the boys. If I have anything to do 
with it, we will draft every dollar and every other 
essential.” 

In his speech at Denver on June 25 the Pres- 
ident made it clear that he wanted rigid enforce- 
ment of prohibition, and so far as he was able, 
by virtue of being the titular leader of his party, 
he committed it to that position. The speech 
bristled with straightout declarations of policy 
and admonitions to those who held extreme views 
on one side or the other of the liquor question. 

According to the President’s view, prohibitio:: 
had come to stay. He expressed the convictior 
that the Eighteenth Amendment would never b: 
repealed. Experience might dictate changes ii 
details of enforcement, he said, but he was 
convinced that the change would mean “the 
sincers purpose of effective enforcement rather 
than moderation of the general policy.” He ap- 
pealed to the States to do their part in helpinz 
to enforce prohibition. 
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In a brief address at Cheyenne, Wyo., on June 
25, the President recorded himself as opposed to 
nationa'ization of the coal mines, and declared 
that the United States Coal Commission would 
bring ihe country “a new understanding” of te 
problem and point out a solution “in behalf of 
vital public interest.” 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 26,° tie 
President’s speech dealt largely with the World 
Court, and was substantially similar to that de: 
livered in St. Louis. He styled the court the 
longest and most practical step toward peace thus 
far in history, and was vigorously applauded. 
Part of his address was devoted to answering 
complaints against Federal taxation by challen:- 
ing the States of the union to show as good a 
record as the Federal Government with respect 
both. to economy and the amount of taxes which 
a citizen is required to pay. The substance of 
the Piesident’s contention was that the Federal 
Governnient, through strict measures of economy, 
had kept down the Government’s outgo, and had 
managed to live within its means at a time when 
this was a most difficult thing to accomplish. 


One of the most radical suggestions advance! 
by the President was that expressed in a spee*h 
at Idaho Falls, Idaho, on June 28, when he 
advocated a co-operative organization of coii- 
sumers under the partial supervision of the Fed- 
eral Government, presumably along the lines of 
the laws governing the operation of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and its banks, and the nev 
intermediate credit banks. The question was 
nebulous, as the President admitted; it embodied 
no concrete proposals or anything approaching a 
definite plan. As put forth by the President, 
it was in the nature cf a trial balloon designed 


THE 


The successful development of a new powder, 
flashless, smokeless and non-hydroscopic (not af- 
fected by moisture), was announced on June 21 
by the War Department. It has all the driving 
power of the powder now in use, experts say. 

They assert that the new explosive may be ex- 
posed indefinitely to any atmosphere saturated 
with moisture without effect on its properties. In 
tests it has been completely submerged in water 
and then found free from moisture. The service 
powder now in use, because of its tendency to 
absorb moisture, must be packed in waterproof 
containers. If these containers are in anyway de- 
fective, deterioration is almost certain. 

The new powder was developed for use in 75- 
millimeter guns, but has been modified to include 
charges for heavier artillery. It will also be 
adapted to the rifle and machine gun and will 
eventually replace entirely for all arms the pow- 
der now in use. 
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to serve as a basis for the expression of public 
sentiment. 

At Helena, Mont., on June 29, the Presidem 
ceclared that in the event of another war it 
would be necessary to conscript both capital and 
labor in the interest of the nation’s cause. He 
declared that he had tried to avert the strife in 
industry, and that he was opposed to war on 
unions and subverting of capital. He sketched 
the efforts of extremists of both capital and labor 
to influence the Administration to their particular 
way of thinking, and declared that he had sought 
to hold the scales even between these two groups. 
He declared for co-operative bargaining by labor. 
in his speech at Spokane, Wash., the President 
again spoke chiefly upon the World Court pro- 
posal, and made appeal to the people of the Far 
West to bring pressure to bear on their Senators 
to vote for the resolution giving the State’s sanc- 
tion to membership of the United States in this 
tribunal. 


Reaching Portland, Ore., on July 4, the Presi- 
dent delivered an address, the main theme of 
which was immigration. He took occasion in 
his speech to declare against the effort to let 
down the immigration bars in order that the de- | 
mand in industry for more workers could be met. 


He conceded “that there was need for larger 
nian power in renewed industrial activities,” and 
pointed out that “our more fortunate conditions 
in America are attracting the longing gaze of 
millions in the Old World, but,” he said, “I pre- 
fer waiting jobs to idle men, and I shall choose 
quality rather than quantity in future immigra- 
tion.” 

On July 5 the Presidential party embarked on 
the transport Henderson for Alaska. 


STATES 


on June 25 by the budget officer of the War 


Department, showed that though the civilian 
forces of the department had been reduced to 
51,826 at the beginning of the fiscal year, or 
approximately prewar strength, a further cut to 
45,112 had been brought about by April 30, 
1923. 

By consolidations of the various bureaus and 
offices of the War Department, a saving of 70,300 
square feet in office space was effected in Wash- 
ington alone, and a considerable saving in money 
was brought about by curtailment of expenses for 
printing and binding, telephone service, fuel, ice 
and laundry. 

A saving of more than $158,208 was effected, 
during the first nine months of the fiscal year, 
1923, by taking discounts for prompt payment of 
bils rendered by commercial houses. 

A saving of $400,000 has been effected under 
the appropriation for incidental expenses, and the 


A report of economies of administration, madeQuartermaster General says this amount will be 
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returned to the Treasury. Huge economies also 
have been made in water transportation by the 
reduction of the number of army transports. 


To Test Biccest AIRPLANE 


It was announced on June 17 that the new 
air giant known as the Barling bomber would 
soon be tested on Wilbur Wright Field, Ohio. 

The craft measures 120 feet from tip to tip, 
has six Liberty motors, weighs 40,000 pounds, 
and will have a flying speed of not less than 
ninety miles an hour. If the tests are met, it 
will be the largest airplane in the world. 
“Specifications require that not more than 
5000 pounds of bombs sha!l be carried at one 
time,” it was said’ in the announcement, “ but 
were anything so large as a 10,000-pound bomb 
developed, the Barling would lift and fly with 
it for two hours.” The airplane will carry seven 
guns. 


New Navy Procram 


Eight cruisers, four river gunboats and three 
cruiser submarines will comprise the building 
program which the Navy Department will pre- 
sent to the Budget Bureau and to Congress at 
the coming session, according to announcement 
made in Washington on June 20. 


Since the Four Power Naval Treaty limits 


cruiser tonnage to 10,000 tons, the General 
Board has been instructed to consider plans 
which will give the navy the most efficient ves- 
sel of the cruiser type within this limitation, 
Secretary Denby said. It is expected, however, 
that the eight new ships will follow closely the 
design of the Detroit class now in progress of 
delivery. The four gunboats will be for the 
Chinese river patrol. 


ELEVATION OF NavaL GuNS 


High naval officials still hold that the guns on 
the older American battleships to be retained 
under the terms of the Five Power Naval Treaty 
should be elevated so as to give greater angle 
of fire and range, and they are hopeful that the 
matter will be taken up by the Harding Adminis- 
tration in a way that will leave no doubt as to 
the right of the American Navy to increase in 
this way the gunnery efficiency of certain ves- 
cels without violation of the spiri: of the agree- 
ment. 


Representative Thomas S. Butler of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman of the House Nava! Committee, 
intends to introduce a bill as soon as Congress 
meets for the repeal of that section of the naval 
appropriation act which provides $6,500,000 for 
the elevation of the guns on certain ships. Al- 
though the money is available, the Navy De- 
partment has not gone ahead with the work on 
account of the British contention that this ele- 
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vation process would constitute an infraction of 
the Five Power Treaty. 

The British contention is not admitted in 
American naval circles, where it is. held that 
the guns could be elevated without breaking 
any provision of the treaty. There is 
doubt as to this in other quarters, however, ani 
the powers are not unanimous in their construc- 
tion of this provision of the treaty. Secreiary 
Denby said that navy officers generally felt that 
the guns should be elevated, and he share! 
that views Mr. Denby added that it might be 
wise to negotiate with the powers signatory to 
the Five Power Treaty to clarify the meaning 
of provisions cited as prohibiting the proposed 
gun elevation. : 


some 


Year’s TreAsuRY SurPlus 

The Treasury Department, in a statement is- 
sued July 1, placed the actual budget surplus 
for the fiscal year 1923 at $309,657,460.30, as 
compared with the estimate of $310,000,000 made 
on July 6 by the Budget Bureau. 

A statistical review shows that during the 
fiscal year the gross debt was reduced $613.- 
674,342, leaving a balance of $22,349,707,365. 
All Victory notes have been retired, and in ac- 
complishing this the total of Treasury notes. 
maturing from 1924 to 1927, inclusive, was in- 
creased to $4,104,000,000. 

Customs receipts established a new record 
during the year at $561,928,866. The former 
record was established in the fiscal year 1922, 
when the receipts were $356,443,387. Income 
and profits tax receipts for the fiscal year 1923 
exceeded the estimate of $1,500,000,000 by ¢178.- 
607,428. 


ARBITRATION TREATY RENEWED 


The United States and Great Britain on June 
23 renewed their Treaty of Arbitration, which ex- 
pired in June by limitation, for another period 
of five years. The treaty was originally signed 
at Washington in 1908, the ratifications being ex- 
changed on June 4, 1908, and, on its expiration 
in 1913, it was renewed for a period of five years. 
There was a further renewal in 1918. The agree- 
ment of renewal was signed by the Secretary of 
State and the British Ambassador; it simply pro- 
vides for renewal without change in the terms of 
the treaty. At the time of the signing of the 
agreement notes were exchanged to the effect 
that in case the Senate shall give its assent to 
the President’s proposal for the participation hy 
the United States in the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, the two Governments will 
consider the making of an agreement providing 
for the submission of disputes, of the nature ¢e- 
scribed in the treaty, to the Permanent Court. 

The Kansas Industrial Relations act received 2 
heavy blow on June 11 when the Supreme Court. 
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in a unanimous opinion, delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, declared that the Kansas tribunal was 
without power to fix wages in the plant of the 
Charles Woltt Packing Company. The Chief 
Justice stated that the act creating the Industrial 
Court conflicted with the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution. 

It was contended for the Kansas tribunal that 
the latter’s ruling was justified by the fact that 
a strike in one establishment might spread, thus 
affecting the public interest. Chief Justice Taft 
found that the existence of such danger was, un- 
der the Kansas tribunal law, to be.determined by 
a subordinate agency “and on its findings and 
prophecy, owners and employers are to be de- 
prived of freedom of contract and workers of a 
most important element of their freedom of 
labor.” 

Lawyers declared that though the opinion dealt 
with a specific case, the words of the Chief Jus- 
tice show that the teeth of the court have been 
drawn, and that it has been rendered practically 
impotent in its action to regulate manufacturers 
and workers in food, clothing and fuel industries, 
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on the ground that these are affected with a pub- 
lic interest. 


15,000 IMMIGRANTS IN JULY 


Eleven passenger liners arrived in New York 
Harboz on July 1 with 11,482 passengers of al! 
classes and 4,100 in their crews, making a total 
of 15,582 persons who had to be passed by the 
public health surgeons and the immigration i::- 
spectors before the vessels could proceed to their 
piers. 

Within six hours the Ellis Island staff had in- 
spected 2,074 immigrants, mostly Italians ancl 
Greeks, and were in readiness to handle 2,324 
more on the following day. By the end of that 
day it was expected that the immigration offi- 
cials in New York would have handled the 
largest number of aliens who have sought ad- 
mission to the United States since the seiective 
quota law was enacted in 1921. 


SmuccLep ALIENS A SER1oUsS PROBLEM 


It was stated on June 15 that President Hard- 
ing expected to call to the attention of the next 
Congress, with a view to enactment of remedial 
legislation, the increasing number of aliens being . 
smiuggied into the United States. 

This announcement was made at the White 
House, where it was said that the President feels 


the steadily increasing “bootlegging” of aliens 
to be a serious problem. 


THe New LEvIATHAN 


With new brooms lashed to the main truck and 
foretruck, the Leviathan, pride of the American 
merchant marine, returned home June 24 after a 
five-day trial trip from Boston to the Bahamas 
and back, during which time she captured inter- 
national records for speed, sustained speed and 
day’s run. In the test dash of twenty-five hours, 
completed June 23, the liner averaged 27.48 knots 
an hour for a distance of 687 nautical miles. For 
six hours during this time the Leviathan sus- 
tained an average of 28 knots. Even this was not 
considered by those on board to be the maximum 
speed of the great liner. Making the run of 687 
nautical miles from Jupiter Light, Florida, to 
Cape Henry in 25 hours, the Leviathan spanned 
th: greatest distance ever triversed by a pas- 
senge-: liner in the same time. The Mauretania 
logge! 676 miles on Jan. 25-26, 1911. The 
Leviathan’s sustained speed of 27.93 knots an 
hour is compared to the Mauretania’s record of 
27.04. 

Or. July 4 the Leviathan, gay with bunting 
and cheered by thousands, escorted by airplanes 
and preceded down the river by the first of all 
steamships, the Clermont, sailed on her first trip 
since refitting for Cherbourg and Southamp- 
ton. The big liner carried 817 first-class, 450 
second-class and 450 third-class passengers, who 
had paid, according to Special Commissioner Al- 
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hert D. Lasker, appointed for the voyage by Pres- 
ident Harding, a total of $500,000. The liner 
also carried about 7,000 sacks of mail. 


SeizurRE OF Surp’s Liquor 


The text of a new Treasury ecrder, dated June 
23, that led to the seizure of liquor on foreign 
ships entering American ports was as follows: 

“You will advise the officers of the United 
States Public Health Service at the various ports 
that when the officers or authorities of any foreign 
merchant vessel within the territerial waters of 
the United States shall make application for the 
privilege of using liquors for medicinal purposes 
under the provision of T. D. 3484 (form 1539), 
and the laws of the country of the home port 
of such vessel] shall prescribe a given quantity 
of liquor for medicinal purposes, such quantity 
shall he allowed by the United States Public 
Health officer in charge. 


“Under these instructions it was not intended, 
and it was expressly so stated by the Secretary, 
to allow any liquors to be brought into the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States except such 
as were intended for medicinal purposes, but it 
was provided and understood that where the 
laws of a foreign country require a given amount 
of liquor per capita to be carried for the crew 
(or, as in the case of Italy, for third-class pas- 
sengers), and such amount was held by that 
country at that date to be medicinal liquor, and 
that fact was expressly stated under oath in the 
application, then, and in that event, such amount 
of liquor would be allowed to the ships of those 
particular countries, but in all cases where no 
specific amount is allowed by the laws of the 
foreign country the officers of the United States 
Public Health Service are instructed to make 
proper inquiry as to the actual medicinal needs 
and make such allowances as are reasonably nec- 
essary for medicinal purposes only. 

“All liquors found within the territorial 
waters of the United States and not coming 
strictly within this purview are subject to seiz- 
ure, and you will immediately make seizure 
thereof, duly list the same and turn over to the 
prohibition officers at the port.” 

After a delay of twenty-four hours, to give 
the matter full consideration and talk by tele- 
phone with Treasury officials in Washington, the 
big red seals bearing the imprint ot the British 
Crown and attached to white tape on the door 
of the wine room on the White Star liner Baltic 
were broken June 23, and the 6,198 bottles of 
liquor within were technically seized. A similar 
ceremony took place on the Cunarder Berengaria 
later in the afternoon, and 3,193 bottles of spirits 
and beer were ordered seized by Thomas Whittle, 
the Surveyor of the Port of New York. 

Itemized, the stores on the Baltic consisted of 
5,736 bottles of beer, ale and stout, 325 gallons 
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of spirits, 119 bottles of wine, 38 bottles of 
liqueurs and 70 bottles of brandy. The Beren- 
garia had stored for the return trip 3.888 bottles 
of beer, ale and stout, 130 gallons of spirits and 
47 gallons of wine. 


British PROTEST ON SEIZURES 


Lord Curzon in the House of Lords June 28. 
referring to the seizures of liquors on British 
shivs, said in part as follows: 

“This is a very difficult and delicate matier, 
raising grave issues of international law and of 
policy. It is a question that clearly ought to 
be dealt with in the language of extreme cir- 
cumspection and calmness. We are not con- 
cerned with the domestic laws of the United 
States, nor witn the legal right of the United 
States to impose conditions upon foreign vessels 
entering their waters. 

“What we are concerned with is the treat- 
ment meted out to British shipping -in territorial 
waters and what we consider is the degree to 
which that treatment conforms to or departs 
from international practice. It is an important 
question which will be resolved not so much by 
considerations of law as by methods and tactics 
of diplomacy.” 


ABYSSINIA 


Referring to the slave trade, which is under in- 
-estigation by the League of Nations, the Regent 
of Abyssinia, Ras Tafari, stated in an interview 
at Addis-Ababa, that his Government was _ act- 
ing vigorously in its efforts to suppress the trade 
and was heavily punishing those caught slave- 
running. The difficulty, however, was chiefly in 
the No Man’s Land which lay on each side of 
the Ang!o-Abyssinian border, and on the coast, 
wnere Arabs and Baluchis, British or French sub- 
jects, were actively engaged in the _ business. 
Therefore, the Regent argued, any commission of 
investigation the League of Nations might send 
to Abyssinia should take up the subject in its 
broader aspect. 


AFGHANISTAN 


In accordance with the obligations accepted by 
the British Government under the treaty with 
Afghanistan of 1921, to assist in the commercial 
upbuilding of Afghanistan, an Anglo-Afghan 
trade convention was signed on June 7 formally 
granting Indian customs and transportation ad- 
vantages for the importation into Afghanistan 
of factory machinery and other goods. 

A mission representing the “ Young Bokhara” 
Party arrived in Afghanistan early in June 
with the object of enlisting sympathy and ma- 
terial support for its plan of a Turkestan Na 
tiona) Republic. The mission claimed that 2 
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widespread movement was afoot for the estab- 
lishment of a Federation of Central Asian Mos- 
lem States. 


ALBANIA 


J. J. Sederholm of Finland, an expert en- 
trusted by the League of Nations to inquire 
into conditions in Albania, has submitted to 
the League a very exhaustive report on the po- 
litical, religious, educational and economic sit- 
uation in the new State, which is giving prom- 
ise of stability and future prosperity. Her boun- 
daries have been defined and the three powers 
which formerly threatened her independence— 
Jugoslavia, Greece and Italy—have made no hos- 
tile move since Albania became a member of 
the League of Nations in January, 1921. 


The expert, who made two long sojourns, 
visiting every part of the country, finds great 
improvement in the internal situation in the 
past year, especially since the able young leader, 
Achmed Bey Zogu, became Premier last Novem- 
ber. A disarmament of the population was en- 
forced after the January uprising, vendettas in 
the mountains of the north are vanishing, and 
in some regions in the south, where robbery was 
previously a regular form of livelihood, the popu- 
lation has seitled down to peaceful work. For 
the first time in centuries a Government has 
possessed uncontested power throughout Alba- 
nia and has been able to levy taxes from remote 
regions which, during the Turkish régime, re- 
mained practically independent. 

The basis of a modern and orderly State 
is being laid, the report declares, but Albania 
still lacks a sufficiently intelligent legislature. 
The majority of the population are illiterate, 
and a form of feudalism prevails over large areas. 
There is need of a strong central Government, 
with a measure of local administration in the 
Provinces. Albania is insufficiently provided 
with good roads and schools; even her language 
is undeveloped, and the people have acquired 
habits of suspicion of authority. Parts of the 
country the expert found in a stage of develop- 
ment similar to that of Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 


Differences of religion separating the popu- 
lation constitute an obstacle to progress. Re- 
cent Turkish victories in the field and in diplo- 
macy have given to the Moslem element a sense 
of self-assurance and superiority over the Chris- 
tians, which is resented by the latter, who con- 
stitute less than 30 per cent. of the population. 


Very large tracts of fertile soil are at present 
inadequately cultivated and the methods of 
cultivation are primitive and wasteful. The de- 
velopment of modern agricultural methods is ur- 
gently needed, and the Government purposes to 
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employ expert advisers in various economic lines, 
giving them the necessary authority to enforce 
reforms against the opposition of vested inter- 
ests. 


In Southern Albania Mr. Sederholm found dan- 
ger of a religious schism averted. Albanian emi- 
grants in the United States wanted to create 
religious communities independent of the Greek 
Orthodox churches and using Albanian as 
the language of the divine service. The first 
of these communities was formed in Boston 
in 1919, with the Rev. Fan Noli at its head. 
He had been ordained in New York by the Rus- 
sian Bishop, after the higher Greek clergy 
had refused to perform the rite. Later he 
went to Koritza with other Albanian Ortho- 
dox clergymen, and started a national church. 
Learning danger of schism, an Albanian Ortho- 
dox congress at Berat applied to the Patriarch 
in Constantinople to authorize an Albanian auto- 
cephalous church. Permission was given, and 
now Greeks ana Albanians are reconciled. The 
Rev. Fan Noli has been appointed Albania’s rep- 
resentative in the League of Nations. 


As to schools, there are differences between 
the Albanian speaking inhabitants and those 
who speak Greek, the latter forming about one- 
sixth of the population. Teaching in all pri- 
mary schools is conducted in Albanian, but the 
Government promises to give the Greek inhab- 
itants equal opportunity. The low development of 
the Albanian language forms a great obstacle to 
higher instruction, there being no complete dic- 
tionary and its grammar and syntax being un- 
developed. Children from both Christian and 
Mohammedan families are often sent to Corfu to 
finish their education. 


There is strong discontent among the orthodox 
Christian population in southern Albania, who 
claim that taxes on articles they use are heavier 
than on those used by Mohammedans. They com- 
plain that the Mohammedans and Catholics get 


a greater proportionate share in Government 
than the Greek Orthodox population. The pres- 
ent subdivision of electoral districts is very un- 
favorable to the Christian minorities. The great: 
er part of the officials of the former Turkish 
régime still retain their places. 

Justice is said to be lacking in questions con- 
cerning the ownership and renting of land. The 
land owners are mostly Mohammedan beys, while 
the tenants on their leased properties, who pay 
in most cases a third of the harvest as rent, 
are in many cases Christians. A_ reconciliation 
of the Christians and Mohammedans, who form 
about equal parts of the population of Southern 
Albania, is necessary, according to Mr. Seder- 
holm’s view, but this is certain to come with 
the progress of education and under the benef- 
icent care of the League of Nations, with which 
all parties are satisfied. 
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ARABIA 


On the arrival in London on June 8 of Dr. 
Naji el Assil, diplomatic representative of King 
Hussein of the Hedjaz, the Minister said that he 
had returned from Mecca with authority to con- 
clude the negotiations, which had resulted in the 
drafting of a treaty submiited to his sovereign. 
Dr. Assil was glad to report that King Hussein 
was enthusiastic over the treaty, and had no 
doubt tliat it would be signed by Great Britain 
and the Hedjaz after slight modification had 
been made. Before Dr. Assil left Mecca, King 
Hussein had received the most loyal assurance of 
support from King Feisal, the Emir Abdullah; 
the Emir Zaid and the leaders of the Arab 
movement in Palestine. 


ARGENTINA 


President Alvear, in a message to the Argen- 
tine Congress, made public on June 17, asked 
authority to. modernize the navy. . He pointed-out 
that both Great Britain and the United States 
were improving their navies, and that Brazil had 
done likewise. Chile, he said, had acquired a 
modern battleship, the Almirante Latorre, last 
year. 

The Argentine Government, it was announced 
on July 3, was about to ask Congress for an 
appropriation of 150,000,000 pesos for military 
armaments. 

President Alvear, in another message to Con- 
gress, asked for legislation to facilitate Argen- 
tina’s return to the League of Nations, and re- 
quested formal approval of the League cove- 
nant. Anticipating the message the Chamber had 
already voted credits to meet Argentina’s pay- 
ments toward the League expenses. 

Labor unions of Argentina on June 16 declared 
a strike following the shooting in his cell of 
Kurt Wilckens, a German anti-militarist, to 
avenge the death of Lieutenant Colonel Hector B. 
Varela of the Argentine Army, who was killed 
by Wilckens last January. Wilckens was shot 
while asleep by Jorge Temperley, a soldier. An 
investigation was ordered. Wilckens, in 1920, 
was deported from the United States to Amster- 
dam as an undesirable alien. 


AUSTRALIA 


An immigration project, described by Sir 
George W. Fuller, Premier of New South Wales, 
as “the most ambitious Australian migration and 
land settlement plan ever attempted,” pro- 
vides that 6,000 selected British emigrants be 
settled on farms of their own in New South 
Wales, that practical training be made available 
for them, and that ample capital facilities be 
granted cn easy terms. The cost to the Imperial 
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Government, the Australian Commonwealth ana 
the New South Wales Government. is. estimated 
at $30,000,000 for preparatory work on. the farms 
and $15.000,000 for advances required by the 
settlers. 

The High Court of the Commonwealth on June 
1 dismissed the application of the Irish Repub- 
lican envoys for an injunction to restrain the 
Federal Board from conducting deportation pro 
ceedings, thus establishing the right of the Com- 
monwealth to deport an immigrant proved unde- 
sirable even after admission. 

After a sitting of several days the New South 
Wales Labor Conference, which is almost as 
important as the Federal Labor Conference, on 
June 10 adopted the “Red objective” by the 
casting vote of the Chairman. 

Roy Governor, an armed blackfellow, for a 
short time repeated the’ adventuresome life of the 
old-time bushrangers by terrifying the inhal)- 
itants of a New South Wales district. He was 
eventually captured by the police on June 7. 

Sir Tom Bridges, Governor of South Australia, 
accompanied by a_ party which included Sir 
Henry Barwell, the Premier, and Mr. Bell, the 
Federal Railway Commissioner, left Adelaide on 
June 15 on a trip across the continent from 
south to north. 


The Australian Government, it was announced 
on June 16, has decided. to establish ’a° solar 
observatory at Mount Stromlo, in the Federal 
capital territory, to link up with existing  insti- 
tutions in England, India, America and Central 
Europezn countries, thus forming a chain of 
word solar observatories. 


AUSTRIA 


Resulis of the offering of the Austrian Govern- 
ment guaranteed loan, made through bankers of 
Europe and America simultaneously on June 1], 
fully justified anticipations of its success. No 
other foreign loan has ever carried such excep- 
tional guarantees, consisting of the endorsement 
of eight leading nations up to par of its gold 
face value for $117,000,000, and acceptance hy 
Switzerland and Spain of $9,000,000, completing 
the $126,000,000 total, or 630,000,000 gold crowns. 
Of the $117,000,000 an American syndicate of 
bankers agreed to subscribe for $25,000,000 for 
distribution in 7 per cent. sinking fund gold 
bonds, dated June 1, 1923, and due June 1, 1945. 

These were offered at 90 in New York, and 
the total amount was oversubscribed within ‘if: 
tee minutes. Within an hour after the books 
closed the bonds were offered at 91 and have 
since become stabilized at about 92. In Lon- 
don the was for £14,000,000, of which 
£3,118,900 taken by the British Govern- 
ment in satisfaction of sums due. The bonds 
bear 5 per cent., and were issued at 8614. The 


issue 
was 
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entire amount was subscribed in one hour and 
twenty minutes. Premium on the lean in London 
jumped to 7 per cent. in three days, and in Rot- 
terdam to 4 per cent. Austrians themselves took 
nearly $13,000,000 for their share of the loan 
through Vienna banks. Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, 
former Burgomaster of Rotterdam, who was ap- 
pointed Austrian Commissioner General by the 
League of Nations, said that Austria’s customs 
and tobacco monopoly, by which the bonds are 
secured, represent a total of $30,000,00G annually, 
egainst the $13,600,000 required each year for in- 
terest charges and sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the loan by maturity. The amount raised 
will pay off Austria’s various interim loans and 
leave Dr. Zimmerman about $75,000,000 to put 
the Government of the country on a 
footing. 


sound 


Contrary to expectations, there has been a de- 
cline in unemployment, despite thousands of per- 
sons: being: discharged from Government service 
through ‘motives of economy, and a rise in the 
value of shares in all industrial enterprises. 

Demands for increased wages by Government 
employes were refused by the Finance Minister, 
who pointed out that out of the total popula- 
tion of 6,500,000 in the republic there were 960,- 
000 Austrians living on public funds—in other 
words, every seventy Austrians must support ten 
others. Many of the employes discharged still get 
pensions only a little less than the salaries they 
drew. 

A passive resistance strike for higher wages 
failed on June 23. 

A Franco-Austrian commercial 
signed in Paris on June 22. 

Issuance of United States money orders pay- 
able in Austria was resumed on July 1, and on 
the same day the office of American Technical 
Adviser to Austria was discontinued. 


accord was 


BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Government early in June de- 
creed a state of siege in some departments, al- 
leging that the mine workers were plotting a 
revolutionary strike. An Arica newspaper report- 
ed that editors of opposition newspapers had 
been imprisoned and that other political pris- 
oners were being deported. 


BRAZIL 


The rebellion in the Brazilian State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, adjoining Uruguay, which has 
heen in progress for months, received a severe 
setback late in June when regular troops cap- 
tured the City of Alegrete after a severe battle 
with the revolutionists, who abandoned their 
dead and wounded, as well as their artillery, and 
were forced to retreat. 
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President Bernardes has signed a decree creat- 
ing a National Labor Council to study all mat- 
ters connected with labor interests, outline legis- 
lation and superintend the application of labor 
laws. The Council will have twelve members, 
appointed by the President, of whom two will be 
workmen, two employers, two officials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and six others of recog- 
nized authority on social questions. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Premier Baldwin in the House of Commons on 
June 25 declared that Great Britain has not the 
slightest intention of selling or bartering any por- 
tion of the British West Indies in settlement, or 
part settlement, of the British debt to the United 
States, reiterating Lloyd George’s statement in 
1920. 

Montreal banking interests have organized a 
new company to carry on electric light, power 
and street railway utilities in Kingston, Jamaica. 


BULGARIA 


The main event of the month in Bulgaria was 
the tragic death of Premier Stambulisky. The 
Premier, whose Government was overthrown by 
a coup d'état on June 9, and who attempted to 
make a stand at Slavovitza against the new au- 
thorities, fled from his home there with 2,000 
yellow guards pursued by a detachment of troops. 
Most of his followers soon deserted him, and he 
continued his flight on horseback through the 
mountains of Central Bulgaria toward Pirdop. 
On June 14 he was captured, but was rescued 
by peasants and fled with them across the fields. 
The commander of the troops ordered his guards 
to open fire, and Stambulisky fell dead. 


Following his death reports were circulated 
that immense wealth and stores of ammunition 
had been discovered in his house at S!avovitza. 
Many of his officials were said to have looted 
the State Treasury, and it was charged that 40,- 
600,000 leva had been taken from the Foreign 
Minisier’s funds without authorization. Plots to 
form a republic were also reported. According 
to some impartial authorities, there are good 
grounds for thinking that if the military had not 
made their coup d’état the Communists would 
That they had plotted Stambulisky’s 
overthrow seems evident from the discovery, on 
June 29, of documents at Plevna, together with 
large quantities of rifles, machine guns and am- 
munition, which were believed to have been sup- 
plied by the Russian Bolsheviki. 


Stambulisky’s followers were crushed by the 
suddenness of the military revolution and made 


incapable of serious resistance. Moreover, as the 
early harvesting was in full swing, the peasants 
were reluctant to abandon their crops for revolu- 
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fulfillment of international obligations and _har- 
mony with Bulgaria’s neighbors. The new Gov- 
ernment is one of young men, only the Premier, 
Zankoff, being more than 45 years old. All 
parties, except the Communists, are included in 
the new Cabinet, the Socialists being represented 
by Dimo Kazassoff, Minister of Railways, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

A conference of Little Entente representatives, 
held in Prague on June 27, decided to accord 
official recognition to the new Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, thus possibly averting another Balkan war. 
Europe’s only woman diplomat, Miss Nadeja 
Stancioff, who had been appointed First Secre- 
tary of the Bulgarian Legation in -Washington, 
and who was in London on her way to that post, 
resigned her position on June 22. 

Following the revolution, Bulgaria has become 
more insistent in her demand for an outlet to the 
sea than she had been under Stambulisky, who 
had permitted the matter to rest in abeyance, 
content with the promises of the Allies to fulfill 
the Aegean clause in the Treaty of Neuilly. The 


Wide World 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER ZANKOFF 
Premier of Bulgaria as a result of the 


revolution of which he was one of the 
most important leaders 


tionary warfare. The military junta in power at 
Sofia suppressed whatever sporadic resistance ap- 
peared, giving no quarter to those found with 
arms, 
King Boris lost no time. in welcoming the revo- 
lutionary leaders. He received the members of 
the new Ministry on June 10, and iwo days later 
dissolved the Parliament by royal decree, on the 
ground that it had keen elected by fraud and 
wholesale violence. A new election must occur 
within two months, 2Ccording to the Constitution. 
King Boris made his first public appearance, 
after the fall of Stambulisky, on July 1, when he 
attended the opening of the Sofia-Widin railroad, 
und drove the first passenger locomotive over the 
entire distance of 160 miles. 
The revolution is generally described as one 
of bourgeois place hunters, aristocracy and mili- 
tary against farmers and unintelligent peasants. International 
Local administrative officials throughout the coun- COLONEL VULKOFF 
try were dismissed and replaced by reserve ofli- One of the leaders of the Bulgarian coup 
cers. Peace has been restored, and Christo Ka- d’état of June 9; now Minister of War 
loff, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, on June 
12 announced that his policy would be one of 
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Bulgarian delegaie at Lausanne, on June 20, re- 
ceived emphatic instructions to insist on the 
promised outlet by way of Dedeagatch. The cry 
of Dedeagatch for Bulgaria is heard everywhere. 
It had been understood that Bulgarian commerce 
was to find an outlet to port by way of the rail- 
road from the Bulgarian frontier along the Maritza 
Valley to Dedeagatch. The latter port, however, 
is held by the Greeks, and the railway opposite 
Adrianople was recently awarded to the Turks 
by the Lausanne conference—a gift which is be- 
lieved to contain the seeds of future trouble. 


BURMA 


J. H. Hutton, Deputy Commissioner, Naga 
Hills, Assam, referring on June 15 to the killing 
of slaves for sacrificial purposes in Northern 
Burma, stated that slavery and human sacrifice 
were nol now practiced in the administered dis- 
tricts of the Naga Hills. It was only in the 
smal! unadministered area in the extreme north- 
east, most of it not visited since Colonel Wood- 
thorpe’s survey of 1879, that human beings were 
still being offered up as sacrifices. 


CANADA 


In a comparison of the flow of foreign capital 
into Canada made by the Bankers Trust Company 
it was found that up to 1914 there was an in- 
vestment of somewhat more than $3,500,000,000, 
of whicl Great Britain furnished more than two- 
thirds. Since the armistice the investment of 
American capital has gone on so rapidly that the 
total is now estimated at nearly $2,500,000,000. 
Since Jan. 1 Canadian provincial, municipal and 
commercial bodies have borrowed $65,00,000 
from the United States, while of British capital 
only $1,000,000 has been taken during the same 
period, 

From facts supplied by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs it appears that the policy 
of training the Indians to be self-supporting has 
been so successful that in the three prairie Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and- Alberta, 
Indian farmers harvested last Fall 745,569 bushels 
of grain, 70,000 bushels of potatoes and 47,820 
tons of hay. Of live stock they own 18,000 
horses and have more than 28,000 head of cattle, 
together with 200,000 acres leased for grazing 
purposes, 

The Dominion House of Commons has passed 
the third reading of the bill introduced by Mr. 
Stewart, Minister for the Interior, to regulate 
Chinese immigration. The chief provisions are 
the repeal of the head tax of $500, provision for 
the admission of merchants and students unde: 
regulation and the regulation of laborers. There 
are now 58,000 Chinese in the Dominion. 

The Minister of Marine on June 7 gave notice 
that legislation would be introduced to provide 
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that “a foreign-controlled company shall not be- 
come registered as the owner or mortgager of a 
British ship in Canada unless permission to do so 
has previously been granted by the Minister, and 
iae Minister may prohibit a registrar frem reg 
istering any particular ship or class of ships un- 
less such conditions as the Minister may see fit 
io impose have been complied with.” 

The latest divorce statistics show an increase 
from 59 in 1913 to 376 in 1919 and to 544 in 1922. 


The Canadian Government on June 22 notified 
Secretary of State Hughes through Ambassador 
Geddes that as the exportation of liquor from 
Canada is not prohibited, it cannot refuse clear- 
ance papers to vesseis bound for the United 
States merely because the entry is prohibited 
at the port of destination. 

The Province of Manitoba at a referendum on 
June 26 voted in favor of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors by the Government on a plan similar to 
that in force in Quebec and British Columbia. 
Winnipeg gave the proposal a majority of 25,000. 

The general election in Ontario on June 25 
resulted as follows: Conservatives, 75 seats: 
Liberals, 15; United Farmers, 16; Labor, 4; In- 
dependent, 1. ‘ 

Prime Minister King, speaking in the Domin- 
ion House of Commons on June 28 on the ques- 
tion of negotiating a separate fisheries treaty with 
the United States without the approval of Great 
Britain, said that the treaty was a domestic con- 
c.rn of Canada and not an imperial matter, and 
that if it had been in the latter class Canada 
would have expected the British Ambassador to 
sign it. Mr. King branded as “ utterly disloyal ” 
any remark indicating that Canada was seeking 
to dissociate itself from the remainder of the 
empire. 

The announcement was made by the Canadian 
Government through its agent, Mr. Kashnor, on 
July 2, that it had purchased the famous collec- 
tion of documents which related to the last years 
of the French régime in Canada and which was 
made by the late Sir Thomas Phillipps of Chel. 
tenham, England, who died half a century ago. 


CHILE 


A new Chilean Cabinet took office on July 1. 
I: was constituted as follows: 

Dominco ANNUNATEGUI SOLAR—Premier and 
Minister of the Interior. 

EmrLtio BeLtto—Foreign Affairs. 

ALcIBIADES ROLAND—Justice. 

GUILLERMO SUBERCASEAUX—Finance. 

Gen. Luis ALTAMIRANO—War. 


Francisco Marpones—Public Works 


to visit 
other 
ith’ the 


New regulations for foreigners dest 
Chile, effective June 11, require an 
things a personal identity card marked 
finger prints of the applicant. 
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Charles J. Brand, marketing specialist for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in a 
report made public on June 27, says that the 
control of prices for Chilean nitrates practically 
rests with a London committee, made up of 
representatives of British nitrate houses con- 
trolling about 97 per cent. of the output and vir- 
tually eliminating competition. 

Chile is in the grip of an influenza epidemic, 
according to a dispatch from Santiago of July 
5, which said that more than 100,000 cases had 
been reported, most!y among the poor. The ex- 
tremely cold Winter was believed to be aggravat- 
ing the situation. 


CHINA 


The events of the month in China may be 
characterized as one continuous round of crises. 
The series of crises was double, centring in the 
vicissitudes of President Li Yuan-hung in the 
North and Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s proportionately ad- 
vancing fortunes in the South. 

At the close of the last period, while the 
Peking Government’s negotiations with the Shan- 
tung brigands for the re!ease of foreign and 
native captives were dragging along, a police 
strike in Peking put President Li Yuan-hung 
under siege for several days in his residence, 


How a Chinese General travels while at the front. 
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and a military coup d’état followed. While be- 
sieged in his home, with a few faithful friends, 
President Li gave out an interview, June 10, 
accusing his militarist enemies of having inspire | 
the Metropolitan police strike and the resignatio: 
of Premier Chang Shao-tseng and his Cabinet, i: 
order to compel President Li’s resignation to 
make way for a Presidential successor. The mai: 
motive of the militarists and po!ice troops was 
the desire to receive arrears in pay. 


When, on June 13, General Feng Yu-hsiang 
threatened to enter the capital with his troops 
unless Li vacated his office, the President’s po- 
sition in the palace became untenable, and he 
tried to flee. Early the next morning the 
troops of Wang Chen-ping, Military Governor of 
Chi-li, surrounded Li’s train at Tientsin an/| 
held the fugitive President of the Chinese Re- 
public a prisoner aboard his special train in the 
central station, Officials declared that President 
Li Yuan-hung would not be a!lowed to proceed 
to his residence in the British concession until 
he gave up the Government seals, which he had 
carried with him in his flight from the capital. 
His wife was sought on other trains under sus- 
picion that she had the seals. She slipped 
through, with the keys, to the French hospital 
in the legation quarter in Tientsin, and gave 
them up only after her husband had been com- 


International 


This photograph was taken when Sun Yat 


Sen’s army was engaged in suppressing banditry 
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Sun Yat Sen’s army on the move to suppress banditry in Southern China 


pelled to resign the Presidency. Li was then 
allowed to go. He took shelter in the British 
concession. 

Once at large, however,-June 19, Li Yuan- 
hung revoked the resignation he had made 
under duress, also the resignation he had handed 
to his Cabinet months before, which had never 
heen acted upon, and announced that he was 
still President of the Chinese Republic. In his 
straits, he appealed to his old adversary, Chang 
Tso-lin, the War Lord of Manchuria (whom he 
had defeated with the help of General Wu Pei- 
fu) to assist him to return to Peking, and ap- 
pointed him “Commissioner for the Suppression 
of Rebellion.” 


Following President Li Yuan-hung’s flight from 
Peking, what was left of the headless Chinese 
Government held a session, the afternoon of 
June 13, attended by the Cabinet members, who 
will endeavor to function in the absence of a 
President, Vice President and Premier, until 
somebody is chosen to fill the vacant executive 
posts. One Parliamentary group formed a com- 
hination with the Southern representatives, and 
gained control. On June 14 this coalition chose 
Kao Ling-hei, Minister of the Interior, to ad- 
minister the Government pending further develop- 
ments, 

The day of President Li’s flight, June 13, the 
American Association of China and the American 


Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai made _ the 
first definite recommendations in China for dras- 
tic action to meet the present situation by adopt- 
ing a resolution’ just fifteen hours after the bri- 
gands had released the last eight of the foreign 
captives from the Paozuku Mountain. These 
American associations summed up the conditions 
prompting their acticn as follows: 

“Continued Chinese outrages against foreign- 
ers. Insults to the American flag. Firing by 
soldiers and bar-dits on American vessels on the 
upper Yantze River, the crews and passengers 
being terrorized and maltreated by armed board- 
ing parties. VThe American gunboats there are 
unable to give adequate protection. Chinese of- 
ficials deliberately violate all treaty rights and 
refuse to protect foreigners and their property. 
Travel is unsafe for foreigners between treaty 
ports, regular dispatch of legitimate cargoes is 
prevented, while the opium traffic flourishes 
under encouragement.” 

These two American associations further 
cabled to the Secretary of State at Washington, 
as follows: 

“Intolerable conditions have been created in 
China by Washington’s indecision and failure 
to act aggressively in the present crisis. Amer- 
ican lives and liberty throughout China are en- 
dangered. American prestige and business are 
being destroyed by the lack of strong action, 
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We demand immediate -protection for Americans 
in China and we urge action along the following 
lines until .a strong and satisfactory Government 
is established in China. 

“First—The suspension of all benefits to 
China under the Washington conference. 

“Second—The disarmament ot tne Chinese 
troops and their return to their homes, and the 
placing of Chinese finances under foreign super- 
vision. 


Underwood 


ROY ANDERSON 
American adviser to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, who played an important part as 
mediator in securing the release of the 
American citizens captured in the recent 
bandit outbreak at Tsao-chuang 
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“ Third—Foreign guards to be placed upon the 
lines of communication, both land annd water. 


“ Fourth—Foreign garrisons to be placed at 
strategic points throughout China. 


“ Fifth—Suspension of the return of the Boxer 
indemnity. 


“ Sixth—Co-operation with Great Britain in 
providing remedies for the present conditions. 


“These recommendations meet with the ap- 
proval of substantial Chinese business and bank- 
ing interests, who deprecate the chaotic con- 
ditions in China but who do not act for fear 
of persecution at the hands of the present ré- 
gime. It is ‘understood that the British interests 
in China are to make similar recommendations 
to London.” 

The last eight of the twenty-seven foreign cap- 
tives reached Tsao-chuang on June 12, ragged, 
unkempt and worn. For this Lincheng brigand 
outrage, the Diplomatic Corps in Peking formu- 
lated demands for indemnities for monetary 
losses, bodily injuries and mental anguish suf- 
fered by the captives, and submitted these de- 
mands to their Governments on June 20. The 


British Minister at Peking advocated the main- 
tenance of guards on all mail trains in China 
by the foreign powers, and Great Britain, the 
United States and other powers began discus- 


sion of protective measures to be taken in co- 
operation with the Peking Government. 

From the South, meanwhile, came news of vic- 
torious operations by Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s Southern 
Constitutionalists against the Northern troops 
representing the Peking Government. The South- 
ern forces were besieging Waichow, ahout sev- 
enty-five miles east of Canton, where they were 
pressing Dr. Sun’s arch-enemy, General Chen 
Chiung-ming. ._Dr. Sun’s Yunan troops claimed to 
have defeated General Chen Hung-ying’s forces 
on the North River and recaptured Maba, ten 
miles from Shiukwan. The Kwangsi Province en- 
emies of Canton on the West River had resumed 
the offensive and were threatening Takhing. 

In the disorganization of transportation facili- 
ties on the West River, only two British steamers, 
convoyed by gunboats, had been able to run to 
Wuchow. Food supplies had been driven back 
and Chinese business men were appealing for 
protection to the Government of the British 
colony at Hongkong, so that Chinese river steam- 
ers might resume their sailings. But Hongkong 
and neighboring districts were experiencing a 
dearth of food and fuel, trade with the interior 
being at a standstill. The export of rice from 
Hongkong to Canton was stopped by the menace 
of piracy and of unlawful seizure by the Can- 
tonese troops. 

Vast numbers of Chinese in Europe and 
America, who contribute large sums to Dr. Sun’s 
cause and adore him as a national hero, think 
they see in the ousting of President Li Yuan- 





Types of Chinese soldiers under the command of Sun Yat ‘Sen. 
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Each man, it will be noticed, 


is his own transport 


hung the dawn of a new day for the republic 


headed again by Sun Yat Sen. Dr, Sun, on July 
2, addressed from Canton a manifesto to the for- 
eign powers, petitioning them to withhold rec- 
ognition of Peking, where there is no real Gov- 
ernment and a struggle for mere empty titles is 
going on, until the establishment of a Government 
lairly representative of the country and able to 
command the respect and support of the prov- 
inces. The militarists, he alleges, are enabled 
ic carry on through their possession of the 
historic seat of the Central Government at Peking. 
He accuses the foreign powers of intervening, un- 
consciously perhaps, in China’s internal affairs by 
practically imposing upon the country a Govern- 
ment repudiated by it. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sun, non-recognition of the Peking 
Government would deprive the militarists of 
prestige and important sources of revenue, and 
thus compel them to disband and agree to unifi- 
cation. 


Japan disregarded the Chinese Government’s 
note of protest demanding of Tokio an apology 
and indemnities for the shooting down of 
Chinese. leading to a boycott egainst the Japanese 
at Changsha, Hunan Province. Instead of with- 
drawing the Japanese gunkoats on the Siang 


River, as the note demanded, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment sent four destroyers to Changsha as a 
reinforcement, June 9, ant warned Peking 
against further molestation of Japanese subjects 
under penalty of drastic action. Immediate res- 
toration of order was insisted upon. 

Publication of ‘a plan to assist China financially 
by application of a policy to make the country 
build up its own credit was authorized July 2 by 
the international group of bankers forming the 
Chinese consortium. 


CUBA 


The Federal Reserve Board on June 27 
granted the applications of the Boston and the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve banks to establish 
agencies in Cuba 

Arthur Warner, President of the Miranda 
Sugar Company, who has been studying crop 
conditions in Cuba, says there will be 3,500,000 
tons of sugar for the 1924 market and _ that, 
owing to additional acreage acquired by Cuban 
planters, there would be fully 4,000,000 tons for 
ihe market in 1925. To supplement the short- 
age of labor, planters were importing workers 
from Haiti and later planned to draw upon the 
Canary Islands and Spain. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


“ Czechoslovakia” it will remain, according to 
a decision of the Government at Prague in reply 
to a resolution adopted by the People’s Party 
late in June demanding that the country be 
named “ Czecho-Slovakia.” They argued that the 
treaty of St. Germain, which refers in French io 
the “Etat Czecho-Slovaque,” consisting of two 
words, has been broken by the official use of the 
name written all in one. 

There are fifty political parties in Czechoslo- 
vakia, thirty-two in the Czech and Slovak prov- 
inces, and eighteen in Carpathia. Twenty of 
these are represented in the Parliament at 
Prague, and with such a divided opposition there 
is not much fear of a Government overturn. 

Czechoslovak finances show steady recovery, 
chiefly owing to the continued favorable trade 
balance. The Federated Industries report a defi- 
nite improvement in the textile trade, and the 
cost of living, unemployment and commercial 
failures are all decreasing. 

Joseph Soupa, the young anarchist found guilty 
of shooting Dr. Alois Rasin, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, on Jan. 5 (the former Minister died from 
his wounds on Feb. 18), was sentenced on July 5 
to penal servitude for eighteen years, to fast four 
times a year, and to be confined in a dark cell on 
cach anniversary of the shooting. 


DENMARK 


A clue to Soviet elation over the Dano-Russian 


trade agreement, ratifications fer which were 
exchanged June 17, is afforded by its influence 
on the Bank of Copenhagen, in which “tue 
Czarist Government deposited several million 
kroner shortly before the Russian Revolution. 
According to the Copenhagen National-tidende, 
the bank has refused to pay this money either 
to the Kerensky Government or to the Soviets, 
because Denmark had not recognized them. In 
view of the de facto recognition of the Soviets ac- 
corded by Denmark in the new treaty, however, 
Moscow has again asked for this money, declar- 
ing that it needed it to establish a Russian dele- 
gation in Copenhagen. The bank is now stated 
to be willing to turn over the money to Russia. 
Emil Gluckstad, State Councilor and former 
manager of the Landmandsbank, who was ar- 
rested last March as one of the defendants 
charged with responsibility for this bank s crisis, 
died in prison, June 23, after an abdominal 
operation, while one of the most sensational 
trials ever held in Denmark was sti!l going on. 
Deprived of his decorations and his high rank 
as Councilor of State, M. Gluckstad had been 
leld in prison pending the court’s decision in 
the Landsmandsbank case, this measure being 
sharply criticised because of his failing health. 
The Danish press from the beginning of the 


case reflected public opinion as running bitterly 
against Gluckstad and the other prominent bank- 
ing and commercial men alleged to have been 
responsible for the enormous losses. Lately it 
has changed its tone, generally asserting that 
the deflation crisis caused most of the bank’s 
losses. 


EGYPT 


Statistics of Egyptian trade show that from 
1913 to 1922 the total increased from about 
$296,000,000 to $416,000,000; trade with the 
United States growing from $12,000,000 to $47,- 
500,000. Imports from the United States in- 
creased from $2,500,000 to $7,600,000. Owing in 
part ic prompt deliveries the purchase of Amer- 
ican goods in 1921 reached $33,000,000. The 
Egyptian pound, which has a parity of $4.9431, 
is worth at present more than $4.75, which places 
it high in the international exchange list. 

The annual report of the Suez Canal Company 
pointed out that traffic through the canal in 
1922 had regained its prewar standard. The 
number of ships passing through the canal last 
year was 4,345, representing a tonnage of 20,- 
743,245. This figure exceeded by 468,125 tons 
the previous high annual record in 1912. 

The determination of Egyptian Moslem women 
to follow the lead of their Turkish 
discarding the veil is reported to be spreading 
to Syria and Palestine, and to have reached 
even the Islamic stronghold of Mecca. In com- 
menting on the feminist movement in Egypt Al! 
Kibla, the semi-official organ of the Hedjaz Gov- 
ernment, expressed indignation at the publication 
of a portrait of Madame Zaghloul, in which she 
is seen unveiled and seated among European 
and Egyptian men. Al Kibla also criticised Mus- 
tapha Kemal for allowing his wife to accompany 
him on a military parade unveiled and riding a 
horse. The article concluded by warning Moham- 
medans not to violate the Sheria law, which fer- 
bids Moslem women to show themselves unveiled 
except to their husbands. 

Owing to the resignation from the Cabinet 
of Ahmed Aly Pasha, Minister for Wakfs (Pious 
Foundations) on account of his health, Hafez 
Pasha Hassan (Minister of Public Works) be- 
came Minister for Wakfs on June 12. Abdel 
Hamid Soliman Pasha, Under Secretary of Pub- 
lic Works, was thereupon appointed Minister 
Public Works, and Mohamed Zaghloul Pasha, 
Under Secretary for Wakfs, became Under Sec- 
retary of Public Works. 

The Egyptian Public Security Department on 
June 15 released a number of Egyptian notables 
arrested several weeks previously in connection 
with outrages against British soldiers and offi- 
cials in Cairo. Those released included all mem- 
bers of the Zahloulist Executive who were de- 


sisters in 
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tained pending inquiries. The release of these 
notables, following the release of Zaghloulists 
from the Seychelles, has left all the Zaghlonlist 
leaders at liberty. Four notables who were ar- 
rested early in May in connection with recent 
outrages were detained pending further inves- 
tigation. 


KSTHONIA 


The second Esthonian Parliament, the product 
of the elections of May 6-7, convened June 7 at 
Reval. M. Tonison, the former President of the 
Council (Premier), elected 
President of the Parliament, and on June 13 he 
assigned the task of forming a new Coalition 
Government to M. Paets, leader of the Peasants’ 


a Democrat, was 


League. 

The new (one-chambered) Parliament, of 109 
Deputies, is composed as follows: Right, 25: 
Centre, 38 (among whom the Democratic Union 
and the Radicals comprise the most important 
groupings) ; Socialists, 20; Communists, 10; Rus- 
sian and German minorities, 7. 

It will be remembered that the first Esthonian 
I’arliament, elected in November, 1920, rejected 
the bill to provide religious instruction in the 
primary schools at the State’s expense. On the 
initiative of the Christian-Democratic Party the 
bill was submitted to a referendum. Following 
its adoption by popular suffrage, Feb. 17-18, the 
first Parliament was dissolved and the new elec- 
tions fixed for May 6-7. 

Esthonia’s excess of imports over exports for 
the first quarter of 1923 amounted to $1,120,574. 
The imports amounted to 3,976,379 poods, valued 
at $4,744,405, and the exports amounted to 
1,755,496 poods, valued at $3,623,834. 


The question of the autonomy of Eastern Ka- 
relia, submitted by Finland, as a member of the 
| eague of Nations, to the Council of the League, 
was by that body submitted for an advisory 
opinion to the Permanent World Court of Justice. 
It was the first case to come up at the current 
session of the World Court. The question sub- 
mitted to the Court was: 

“Do Articles X. and XI. of the Peace Treaty 
hetween Finland and Russia, signed at Dorpat, 
Oct. 14, 1920, and the annexed declaration of 
the Russian delegation regarding the autonomy 
of Eastern Karelia constitute engagements of an 
international character which place Russia under 
obligation to Finland as to carrying out the pro- 
visions contained therein.” 

The case was presented to the Court June 22 
by the former Minister of the Interior, Rafael 
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Erich, professor of international law and _ the 
egent of Finland in this case. He contended 
that the question of Eastern Karelia was one 
pertaining to minorities under modern concep- 
tions of international law; therefore, it could 
not be considered as coming under the sovereign 
rights of a State, as the Soviets contended. 


The presiding Judge explained that Finland 
had presented the case to the League Council, 
invoking Article XI. of the Covenant, according 
to which it is the friendly right of a member cf 
the League to bring to the attention of the As- 
sembly or Council any circumstance whatever 
which threatens to disturb the good understand- 
ing of nations. The League Council adopted a 
resolution to the effect that it was willing to con- 
sider the question with a view to finding a sat- 
isfactory solution if the two- parties concerned 
agreed. It then requested one of the members 
of the League in diplomatic relations with Mos- 
cow to ascertain the intentions of the - Soviet 
Government in this respect. This the Esthonian 
Government did, but the Soviet replied, with a 
note from Foreign Minister Tchitcherin, express- 
ing astonishment at the steps taken, declaring ~ 
that it would reject the arbitration of any State 
whatsoever, alleging that the question of the or- 
ganization of Eastern Karelia was one of exclu- 
sively domestic concern, and that the disturbances 
in Karelia were nothing but attacks by rebels 
with the aid of the Finnish Government in viola- 
tion of the peace treaty between Finland and 
Russia. Tchitcherin impugned the World Court’s 
impartiality, “having regard to the fact that a 
majority of the powers belonging to the League 
have not yet accorded the Soviet Government de 
jure recognition, and several of them refuse even 
to enter into de facto relations with it.” Then 
Tchitcherin maintained that the League and the 
Council of Ambassadors had taken several de- 
cisions, which he specified, against the Soviet re- 
public’s interests, and concluded: 

“These are the reasons which render it quite 
impossible for the Russian Government to take 
any part in discussion of the Karelia question be- 
fore the Permanent Court.” 

The seriousness of the problem presented by 
a case in which there is no defense creates much 
doubt as to whether the Judges will consider the 
court as competent to give even the advisory 
opinion asked of it. The case was considered 
likely to form a precedent for many other cases 
which may come up as a result of the peace 
treaty. It was also important because it per- 
tained to the possibilities of forcing the Soviet 
Government to keep its treaties or commercial 
agrcements. 

Dr. Erich addressed a statement to the Court 
at its public sitting of June 26, arguing the com- 
petence of the tribunal to render the advisory 
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opinion asked of it. He argued that, as regards 
an advisory opinion, the competence of the Court 
was fixed by the League Council; that the pres- 
entation of, requests for advisory opinion con- 
stituted one of the means at the League’s dis- 
posal for the purpose of assisting its mem- 
bers by means of its organizations and 
of facilitating peaceful settlements; that the 
attitude of the Soviet Government, with which 
the Finnish Government was the principal party 
concerned, could not be regarded as affecting the 
question of the Court’s competence; that the fact 
that Russia was outside of the League and wa; 
not a party to the Court status, was not a sufli- 
cient reason to prevent either the Council from 
asking or the Court from giving en opinion on 
this question. 

The Court decided to announce its opinion at 
a subsequent sitting. 

Soviet Russia’s representative in Helsingfors 
stated on June 12 that the sending home of 
greater contingents of Karelian refugees would 
begin July 1. The Karelian Executive Commit- 
tee had taken measures for the support of the 
refugees returning home, and had petitioned the 
Soviet Government for contributions for this pur- 
pose. From the Finnish Government the Rus- 
cians expected the same favorable co-operation 
in sending home the Karelian refugees from Fin- 
land as it has shown to the Kronstadt refugees. 
By the middle of June the first contingent of 
Karelian refugees, comprising eight persons, 
had journeyed over Valkeasaari to the home- 
land. 

The Swedish population of Finland continues 
to contend for its special minority rights. The 
standing committee, under Professor Tulen- 
heimo’s chairmanship, on June 12, completed 
its assigned task of preparing a proposal per- 
taining to regional autonomy for the Swedish 
population and differential division of the prov- 
inces according to the two racial groups. 


On account of alleged espionage, the Finnish 
Government, June 11, handed his passport to 
the Soviet Military Attaché, Colonel Bobritchev, 
whose assistant had already been compelled to 
leave the country. 


Exports from Finland to Russia for the first 
jour months of the year, according to the 
Izvestia, amounted to 18,000,000 Finnish marks, 
and imports to Finland from Russia amounted to 
69,600,000 marks. For the same_ period last 
year Finnish imports from Russia were 4,000,000 
Finnish marks and exports to Russia were 64,- 


000,000 Finnish marks. 


The Republic of Finland, the second week of 


June, made its first semi-annual payment of 
interest, in cash, amounting to $135,000, on its 
indebtedness to the United States, under the 
terms of the recent funding agreement. 
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FRANCE 


Though the French Foreign Office on June 
22 ‘announced that there would be no reply to 
the British questionnaire on -the question of 
reparations before the new Belgian Cabinet had 
been formed, frequent conferences between the 
Belgian Ambassador to Paris and Premier Poin- 
caré gave rise to official optimism as to the 
possibility of France and Belgium finding a 
common formula for their definition of the terms 
of German surrender in the matter of passive re- 
sistance, and also for the conditions of evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr as payments are made. 


In French financial circles the belief pre- 
vailed that the British Government was working 
honestly to facilitate the opening of pourparlers 
between Germany and France, but the belief was 
also general that the French Government, which 
in this respect had the country behind it, had 
taken too firm a stand to be able to begin ne- 
gotiations before Germany had abandoned pas- 
sive resistance. Premier Poincaré’s position was 
considerably strengthened as a result of the vote 
of confidence of 354 to 161 which he obtained 
on June 15 on his domestic policy, and which 
was expected to give him added determination 
in his Ruhr negotiations. 

As a railroad-sabotage penalty, the French, on 
June 29, extended their occupation lines in the 
Mayence bridgehead to Langen, on the Darm- 
stadt-Frankfort Railroad line, eight miles south of 
Frankfort, and to Eschborn, on the Frankfort- 
Kronberg line, seven and one-half miles northwest 
of Frankfort. ’ 

The French Senate unanimously voted the 
credits for the Ruhr occupation, June 29, and by 
the same vote registered its disapproval of the 
Pope’s note of June 27, urging the fixation of 
Germany’s reparation debt by arbitrators and 
early evacuation of the Ruhr.* 


The Socialist-Monarchist feud grew even more 
bitter during June, the natural antagonism being 
heightened by the shooting of M. Plateau, Royal- 
ist editor, and retaliatory assaults by Royalists 
upon Communist Deputies. The Royalist organ 
L’Action Francaise, whose editor was the object 
of an attempted assassination on May 25, sus- 
pended publication on June 24, as the result of 
action taken against it by the national labor or 
ganization, which refused to let the press em- 
ployes work unless they were allowed to bar the 
editors. 

Instructional Judge Jousselin, on June 13, dis- 
missed the case against Marcel Cachin, Commu- 
nist Deputy, and other Communists on the charge 
of having conspired against the State, and of 
having carried their campaign against the Ruhr 


*The Pope’s peace endeavors and other details 
of the Ruhr situation are treated in the articl 
on the Ruhr published in previous pages of this 
section. 
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Jean de Largeril (left) and Henri Martin (right), the two figures in the front, are members 


of the French Royalist Party who have been adopting Fascista methods. 


These two Royalists 


were arrested after making an attack in which two of their opponents were kidnapped, tarred 
and feathered,: and forced to drink castor oil 


eccupation into the Ruhr itself. Refusal of the 
Senate, on May 24, to sit as a high court for the 
trial of Deputy Cachin and the other Communists 
had led M. Poincaré and his Cabinet to offer 
their resignations, which President Millerand re- 


fused to accept. The German Communist Deputy 


Hoellein, who had been imprisoned in Paris more 
than five months on similar charges, was also ac- 
quitted. 

While the Ruhr deadlock resulted in a slight 
weakening of the franc in the early part of June, 
the general economic position of the country was 
characterized by business experts as strong, and 
during the month there were several signs of 
further improvement. The Financial Commission 
of the Senate redrafted the 1923 ordinary budget, 
which was sent to it from the Chamber show- 
ing a deficit of 3,700,000,000 francs in such a 
way as to show a probable surplus of 896,000,000 
francs. Premier Poincaré’s two-year budget pro- 
posal, combining the budgets for 1923 and 1924, 
which he made a question of confidence, was 
adopted by the Senate on June 30. 


Proceeds from indirect taxation during the first 
five months of the year were 581,000,000 francs 
above the estimates, and 710,000,000 francs over 
actual receipts for the corresponding period of 


1922. Exports for May exceeded imports by 78,- 
000.000 franes, while in the five months the total 
of outgoing trade was more than 2,000,000,000 
francs above that of the same period a year 
earlier. Surplus of French exports for May rose 
to 78,000,000 francs. 

A report of the British Board of Trade gave 
this summary of France’s present economic posi- 
tion: “ Not only in material resources and in in- 
dustrial equipment, but also in the organization 
and direction of the forces at her disposal, France 
has acquired new powers. The material progress 
in equipment and production purposes (which 
were named in some detail) has been attended 
by advance in industrial organization.” 

Estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture showed 
13,919,275 acres sown to wheat this year, con- 
siderably the largest acreage since the war. 

It was officially announced early in June that 
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total subscriptions to the new Treasury loan of 
1923, authorized to the extent of 13,000,000,000 
francs, amounted to 9,778,000,000, which was 
taken to mean that a subsequent loan would be 
called for to finance the year’s reconstruction 
payments for devastated districts. The Chamber 
of Deputies later in the month unanimously 
passed a bill making it obligatory for employers 
of certain categories to hire war-wounded pen- 
sioners, a move that would effect a large saving 
in pensions and might serve eventually to reduce 
reparations claims on Germany. 

The French Goverment has recommended to 
the Secretariat of ihe League of Nations as con- 
ditions precedent to any disarmament scheme, 
first, a general treaty of guarantee among all the 
members of the League and, second, particular 
treaties between groups of powers having similar 
interests. This recommendation was made in re- 
ply to a request for comment on “ solution four- 
teen” of the Commission on Disarmament, which 
was discussed at the last general meeting of the 
League. 

In the course of the Senate’s discussion of 
the war budget on June’ 22, M. Maginot, War 
Minister, admitted that French troops had “ suf- 
fered appreciable losses” in their campaign to 
conquer Moorish rebel tribes in the Atlas Moun- 
tains. 

A bulletin of the France-Great Britain Asso- 
ciation, issued in the middle of June, said that 
plans for the Calais-Dover tunnel over the English 
Channel are going rapidly ahead. 

The insufficiency and frequent unreliability of 
French news reports from abroad, especially from 
across the Atlantic, decided Premier Poincaré to 
ask Parliament for larger subsidies for the news 
agencies, which have always been more or less 
supported by the Government. 

The Chamber of Deputies approved an appreo- 
priation of 211,000,000 francs for aeronautic es 
tablishments and equipment. Deputy Benazet 
asserted the increase in appropriation was due 
to Germany’s activity in aviation. 

The Naval Treaty was ratified by the Chamber 
of Deputies on July 7 by a vote of 460 to 106, 
and it was expected that the Senate would give 
its approval two or three days later, thus com- 
pleting ratification by all five powers of the 
Washington agreement to limit capital ship ton- 
nage. Under the Act of Ratification by France 
the nation commits itself for only ten years. 

Admiral Ferdinand Jean Jacques de Bon, who 
was chief technical adviser of the French delega- 
tion to the Washington Armament Limitation 
Conference, and who had had a distinguished 
career in the French Navy, died in Paris on July 
6, after a long illness. 

General Henri J. E. Gouraud, “ The Lion of the 
Argonne,” arrived in New York to attend the 
convention of the American Rainbow Division = 
the veterans’ guest. 


GERMANY 


Though German business circles generally fa- 
vored the Government’s reparations proposals of 
June 7, they regarded foreigners’ despair over the 
political outlook as the chief factor in the furthe: 
collapse of the mark, which again in June supev- 
seded all other events in the interest of all classes. 
The prevailing pessimism was ‘increased by 
France’s insistent refusal to open negotiations 
with Germany until passive resistance in the 
Ruhr was abandoned. There was widespread 
feeling that the Anglo-French pourparlers migh: 
drag along for many wecks to the great detri- 
ment of Germany's economic situation, and that 
the outcome of any German-Entente negotiations 
might mean even greater burdens for Germany 
than hitherto imposed. Failure of important New 
York banking and brokerage concerns which had 
dealt heavily in German securities increased the 
general depression, and was widely blamed as 
aggravating the critical position of the mark. 

Figures for currency inflation, which a few 
weeks earlier had seemed absurdly high, appeared 
low as compared with those more recently re- 
corded. All previous records for increases in note 
circulation were broken in the last week of May, 
when nearly one trillon (977,103,000,000) new 
paper marks were issued. This was followed the 
first week in June by a further increase of 746,- 
000,000,000, according to the Reichsbank’s state- 
ment, and brought total circulation considerably 
above the nine trillion mark. The dollar rate of 
the mark, which at the beginning of June stood 
around 80,000, fell by the middle of the month to 
below 150,000. Later recoveries were regarded 
as ephemeral in view of the unprecedented in- 
flation, reported in one week at the amazing to- 
tal of more than a trillion and a half marks. 

Evidence submitted to the Reichstag’s commit- 
tee of inquiry indicated that the main cause of 
the extreme break was wholesale home selling of 
the mark, due to the conviction that continued 
inflation must serve to cause an equally con- 
tinuous rise in the foreign exchange. All classes, 
and not merely large business men, were shown 
to have bought foreign exchange frantically in the 
last few weeks. No plans for a real currency 
reform were even hinted at by the committee. 

Popular regard for the country’s currency wa: 
in danger of passing completely away, and on 
all sides arose the clamor of labor for paymer! 
in “real money.” “A dollar a day” became th: 
slogan of the Ruhr workers, who again were 
showing signs of general resilessness. State ei:- 
ployes on June 18 made a formal demand fv: 
payment on a dollar basis. Leaders of old lise 
labor unions favored an “index wage,” a slidiry 
scale on an arbitrary basis to be multiplied by 
the variable index factor of changing living cost: 
Textile manufacturers and wholesalers began 
billinz exclusively on a gold basis, either in de!: 














lars or Swiss francs. Berlin shops, in defiance 
of the ordinance forbidding retail price tixing 
in foreign currencies or in marks based thereon, 
were posting prices in pounds sterling, dollars, 
Dutch gulden, Swiss francs 01 gold marks. The 
Government let it be known unofficially on June 
18 that to save the critical situation large paper 
mark wage increases were to be granted, coupled 
with en.ergency high cost of living bonuses. 

Possibility of Communist rioting on account of 
the tremendous rise in prices gave the Cabinet 
much concern, and the moderate Socialists, 
though themselves firmly anti-Communist, took 
advantage of this uneasiness to push their de- 
mand for a fixed mark. To stave off possible 
Bolshevist developments, the National Economic 
Committee of the Reichstag favored a compulsory 
loan, the proceeds to be used for cheapening 
bread for the masses. Finance Minister Hermes 
calculated that at least 7,000,600 Germans must 
be supplied at such a cost as to amount practi- 
cally to “free bread.” 

Food reserves of the Ruhr’ were reported to be 
dwindling rapidly, as on June 20, for instance, 
only 256 cars of food entered the basin, whereas 
the daily requisite is from 550 to 600. The 
town of Witten was reported to be without 
potatoes. French military authorities had offered 
to transport all foods along the occupied rail- 
roads, but the Germans refused to avail them- 
selves of these offers. Flour imports from the 
United States were reported from Hamburg to 
have completely stopped on account of the dis- 
istrous fall of the mark.* 

The Frankfurter Zeitung published a report 
on consumption of food and _ other products 
showing that the Germans are now consuming 
‘3 per cent. of the former amount of bread- 
stuffs, 49 per cent. of potatoes, 6714 per cent. 
of meat and 67 per cent. of coffee. The Federal 
index of commodity prices as of June 15 showed 
ihe average on the basis of 1 for 1914 to have 
heen 17,496. Such advances naturally worked 
havoc with public finances. Even on the basis 
ef the price level as it stood early in June, the 
budget for 1923 showed a deficit of nearly 18 
trillion marks. Bankruptcies during May were 
reported at only thirty-two against forty-five in 
April. The monthly average in 1913 was 816. 

Collapse of the mark, aggravation of taxes 
and rising of prices gave rise, from June 25 on, 
lo an angry demand from many sources, in 
labor and business circles, for a fixed mark 
basis in calculating values. The Reichstag in- 
quiry showed that all classes of Germans had 
been selling ‘paper currency. The Government 
tried to check the mark’s fall by fixing an of- 





*Full details of the development of the Ruhr 
Situation are covered in the article on the Ruhr 


published elsewhere in these pages. 
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ficial rate, but this only led to a congestion in 
Berlin of selling orders from the provinces. 
German traders refused to give up their foreign 
bills, in the conviction that they could not be re- 
placed. The Government, on July 4, issued a 
decree prohibiting term transactions in currency 
cr in demand for foreign moneys and precious 
metals, in exchange for the reichsmark or sc- 
curities payable in that unit. <'so forbade 
transactions in German or foreig:: <_curities in 
exchange for the reichsmark. The order might 
be extended to transactions in goods. Any deal 
in contravention of the order would be null and 
void. But there was no indication of improve- 
ment of conditions. The Government had no re- 
form program. 


The Prussian crop report, as of June 1, on the 
other hand, showed all important crops to have 
improved since May 1 and to be in much better 
condition than at the same time a year earlier. 
Imports into Germany during April amounted to 
6.396,100 metric tons as compared with 5,220,10) 
in March and 2,899,000 in April, 1922. Exports 
were 1,028,000, as against 938,200 in March and 
2,176,000 a year earlier. 

The German merchant fleet, which had been 
reduced by the treaty to a bare 400,000 tons from 
the imposing figure of 5,134,720 tons just before 
the war, was estimated by the American Bureau 
of Shipping now to amount more than 2,200,000 
tons, most of which has been built or purchased 
since early in 1921. 

Construction of motor ships has been a feature 
of the building program on account of economy 
of operation. Seventy-three thousand .tons of mo- 
tor ship were built in 1920, 135,000 tons in 1°21 
and 121,000 tons in 1922. German leadership in 
this class of merchant marine was thus _indi- 
cated. 

A new oil trust capitalized at 100,000,000 gold 
marks was formed by the Stinnes interests and 
the Riebeck mining works at a joint meeting in 
Halle. The concern is known as the Hugo 
Stinnes-Riebeck Mining and Oil Works, Inc. 

General Ludendorff in the middle of June 
started a movement for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Albert Schlageter, former German army 
officer, who was executed by the French at 
Diisseldorf on charges of sabotage against the 
forces of occupation. In response to the Gen- 
eral’s appeal, all veteran officers’ associations 
opened subscription lists. The German press ex- 
pressed horror at the’ French announcement at 
Mayence that the death sentence had been pro- 
nounced by court-martial on Paul Georges, an en- 
gineer in the Baden Aniline and Soda Works at 
Ludwigshafen, convicted of sabotage. 

June 23, the anniversary of Walter Rathenau’s 
assassination, was commemorated by various cere- 
monies in Berlin attended by members of the 
Government and representatives of republican 
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parties. One of the ceremonies attended by 
President Ebert and Chancellor Cuno was the 
dedication of Rathenau’s residence in the Grune- 
wald as a national lecture hall and museum. 


Professor Walter Shiicking was sworn in as 
German temporary Judge of the Permanent World 
Court at a public sitting held June 18 in the 
Carnegie Peace Palace, The Hague. Professor 
Shiicking is the first German to sit in the 
court. 

Professor Albert Einstein resigned from the 
League of Nations Committee for Intellectual Co- 
operation, June 27, accusing the League of taking 
no stand against bruta! actions by the present 
power group and of embodying no ideal of inter- 
national organization, though he “ hoped it would 
prove him a liar.” 


rTREAT BRITAIN 


The leng correspondence between Great Britain 
and Russia relating to British grievances was 
terminaied on June 13, when the British Govern- 
ment delivered a note to Leonid Krassin, the 
Russian Soviet representative in London. This 
was in answer to the Russian communication 
which acceded to the British demands for the 
withdrawal of the offensive Weinstein notes, 
compensation for the seized trawlers in the Hard- 
ing and Davis cases and fishing rights within 
the twelve-mile limit. On the question of Soviet 
propaganda a compromise was reached by which 
it was agreed that “in the normal course of 
diplomatic movements” Lieutenant Raskolnikov, 
Soviet representative in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
against whom the main charges were made, 
would be transferred to another post; and M. 
Shauriatsky at Teheran would observe the propa- 
ganda agreement in letter and spirit. On the 
part of the British Government the undertaking 
was entered into that in no province of the 
British Empire, which might entertain Russian 
emigrés. would assistance be lent to any hostile 
acts against the Soviet Government. 


The detention of British subjects on Ellis 
Island in New York Harbor, under the United 
States regulations governing the entry of immi- 
grants, was the subject of angry discussion in 
the House of Commons on June 20. Ronald 
McNeill, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply, said that the British Government had pro- 
tested against the conditions reported to it, but 
that there were great difficulties in the way of 
adjusting them. Of the attitude ot the Amer- 
ican Government he declared: “As far as 
I] am aware, the United States Government are 
very anxious to do anything that they can to 
alleviate conditions.” British emigrants to the 
United States in large numbers chose the Cana- 
dian route to avoid Ellis Island. 


Both in Parliament and the press considerable 
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attention has been devoted to the effect of pro- 
hibition in the United States upon British ships 
within the territorial waters of the United States. 
To comply with the letter of the law the White 
Star Line issued to its passengers on June 11 an 
advance liquor order in which passengers under- 
took to dispose of all alcoholic liquors supplied 
before arrival within three miles of the United 
States. Anti-prohibitionists in the House of Com- 
mons on June 24 carried by 111 votes to 81 the 
second reading of a retaliatory measure which 
aimed at making compulsory the carrying of 
liquor on all ships entering British ports. Prime 
Minister Baldwin stated in the House of Com- 
mons on June 19 that the United States Govern- 
ment had decided to permit the carriage of liquor 
for medicinal purposes in amounts provided for 
by the national laws of the vessels concerned, 
but that otherwise no agreement had been ar- 
ranged. United States Treasury officials broke 
British customs seals on the White Star liner 
Baltic in New York Harbor on June 23, and 
technically seized the liquor stores. A similar 
proceeding took place on the Cunard liner Beren- 
garia. But neither of the ships was deprived 
of the use of all their “wet” stores, since Dr. 
E. K. Sprague of the Marine Hospital Service 
released a liberal allowance of spirits, wine and 
beer, as medical supplies for passengers and 
crew. Referring to the action of the American 
officials, Mr. Baldwin, in the House of Commons 
on June 25, said that there was no ground for 
protest against British customs seals being 
broken, when necessity arose, within foreign 
marine jurisdiction. The text of the proposal 
to extend to twelve miles the limit within which 
searches for liquor might be carried out and 
otherwise modifying the liquor laws affecting 
foreign vessels was received from Secretary of 
State Hughes in London on June 26. While ex 
perts of the Foreign Office proceeded to study 
the question, Foreign Secretary Curzon pointed 
out in the House of Lords on June 28 that the 
difficult question with the United States was not 
over her admitted legal right to impose con- 
ditions upon foreign vessels entering her waters. 
but on a point of international practice as re- 
lated to recent American treatment of British 
shipping. “There is no chance,” he added, “of 
our agreeing in any circumstances whatever to 
the American proposal for a twelve-mile terri- 
toria! limit.” 

The House of Commons on June 8 passed 2 
bill by 257 votes to 56 making the grounds for 
divorce the same for both sexes.. The measure 
confined itself to the dissolution of marriage on 
the single ground of infidelity. 


It was announced in the House of Commons 
on June 18 that agreements for the mutual 
abolition of passport visas had been concluded 
with France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg. Similar 
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agreement was hoped for shortly with Sweden, 
but Portugal had declined. It was added that 
the matter being one of reciprocity, the time had 
not yet come for the withdrawal of visas on all 
British passports. 

The Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
on June 26 disclosed the plans for the expansion 
of the British air forces. There was to be an 
addition of thirty-four squadrons at an average 
annual expenditure, including capital and mainte- 
nance, of £5,500,000, though this amount would 
possibly not be reached until three years hence. 
For the current year the expenditure would not 
exceed £500,000. In pointing out that even fur- 
ther expansion might be necessary to perfect the 
scheme of home defense, Mr. Baldwin added that 
the question would then be examined in the light 
of the air strength of foreign powers and of the 
possibility of international willingness to limit 
the strenght of air armaments on lines similar 
to the Treaty of Washington. 

By-election returns of June 22 showed the loss 
of a Government seat to F. D. Acland, Liberal, 
who was elected for the Tiverton Division of 
Devonshire; and the victory at Morpeth of Robert 
Smillie, Labor, with 20,053 votes against Mr. 
Thornborough, Liberal, who polled 13,087. 

Four Scottish Labor Party members of the 
House of Commons, James Maxton, J. Wheatley, 
the Rev. Campbell Stephen and G. Buchanan, 
were suspended on June 27 for the use of violent 
language in attacking the Scottish Board of 
Health or a vote to reduce the appropriation for 
child welfare. 

Further improvement in British foreign trade 
was reftected in the figures for May, which 
showed that imports totaled £89,478,000, as com- 
pared with £86,410,000 in April and £88,810,000 
a year ago; exports totaled £83,327,000, compared 
with £75,290,000 in the previous month and £67,- 
000,000 last year. 

British employment exchanges reported on May 
28 that there were 1,221,300 wholly unemployed 
persons, of whom 971,600 were men and boys, 
and 249,700 women and girls. The number work- 
ing short time and drawing benefit for intervals 
of unemployment was 51,800. 

Termination of the work of the British Dis- 
posal Board revealed the fact that £650,000,000 
had been realized from the sale of a vast quan- 
tity of materials in war areas and in various coun- 
tries throughout the world. The board’s figures 
showed that more than 3,000,000 separate trans- 
actions, ranging from a few shillings up to mil- 
lions of pounds, had been concluded since its ap- 
pointment in 1919. An estimated £10,000,000 
worth of property remained to be disposed of 
through the regular Government departments. 

\ giant submarine, X-1, was launched at Chat- 
ham for the British Government on June 16. 
Some details gave the new sea monster 2,780 
tons surface and 3,600 tons submerged, thus 
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making her the largest undersea boai so far con- 
structed by 1,400 tons, a cruising radius of about 
6,000 miles, and mountings to carry either a 
12-inch or a 13.5-inch gun. The X-l, which was 
laid down as recently as November, 1921, is esti- 
mated to cost not far short of £1,000,000. 


The offices of the London Daily Herald, the 
organ of the Labor Party, were raided by the 
police on June 22 in consequence of the paper 
having published an unauthorized photograph of 
the X-1 just after it had been launched. 


A marble tablet was unveiled in Westminster 
Abby on July 3 in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering, which included Cabinet Ministers, 
Colonial statesmen and representatives of all 
classes of British society. The tablet bore the 
inscription: “To the glory of ‘God and the 
memory of Walter Hines Page, 1855-1918, Am- 
bassador of the United States of America to the 
Court of St. James, 1913-18. The Friend of 
Britain in Her Sorest Need.” 


Art O’Brien, President of the Gaelic League 
of Lonuon, and five of his colleagues who were 
released from internment in Ireland under a 
court decision, thus upsetting the regularity of 
their deportation from England, were on July 4 
found guilty of seditious conspiracy and sen- 
tenced to one and two years’ imprisonment, re- 
spectively. 


Y NTN ‘ 
GREECE 

Greece, like Turkey, continues to remain on a 
war footing. Nearly 18,000 Greek prisoners are 


still held in Anatolia, their liberation being con- 
ditional on the signature of peace. 


The internal controversy between the revolu- 
tionary régime, which continues to rule the 
country in alleged defiance of the Constitution 
and the opposition parties, has been reopened. 
The Revolutionary Government maintains that 
as long as the issue of peace is not definitely 
settled, there can be no question of a free elec- 
tion. Against this statement the opposition parties 
make the declaration that the preliminaries of 
peace having been arranged in Lausanne, there 
is a very good reason for preparing for the 
general elections. To this controversy the Revo- 
lutionary Government put a stop on June Il 
by a peremptory order forbidding all talk about 
the election, either in the newspapers or else- 
where. 

A rigid censorship is maintained over the 
press, and on all correspondence going in or out 
of Greece, while the freedom of assembly is being 
denied wherever there is a suspicion that political 
discussion will ensue. 

The hand of the revolution has been strength- 
ened by the Bulgarian outbreak, which resulted 
in the overthrow of Premier Stambulisky, June 
12. One of the first acts of Premier Gonatas of 
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Greece was to notify the new Bulgarian régime 
that it will be recognized by the Revolutionary 
Government of Greece. The Chief of the Revo- 
lution, Colonel Plastiras, took immediate steps, 
however, to strengthen the army in Thrace, and 
prepare against any eventuality from the new 
nationalistic Bulgarian régime. 

Shortly after the Bulgarian revolution, a di- 
vergence of opinion arose between the two fac- 
tions of the Venizelist Liberal Party now con- 
trolling Greece through the revolution. Colonel 
Plastiras insisted that it is necessary to maintain 
the present form of government, gradually re- 
storing to the people their rights and constitu- 
tional liberties. General Pangalos, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Greek army, advocated the estab- 
lishment of a stricter military dictatorship, with 
the object of eliminating the monarchy altogether, 
and making Greece a republic under Mr. Veni- 
zelos. 

This plan met with the opposition of the mod- 
erate Venizelists and, it is said, of Mr. Venizelos 
himself. The result was that on June 23, about 
the time when General Pangalos was ready to 
assume supreme power in Greece, Colonel Plas- 
tiras suddenly left for the front, where he forth- 
with took steps to secure the discharge of Gen- 
eral Pangalos from his post of Generalissimo and 
the elimination of the two divisional commanders, 
namely Generals Condylis and Othoneos, the 
former leader of the irreconcilable Venizelists, 
and the second famous for his part in the court- 
martial which, under his presidency, sent to the 
firing squad three former Premiers, two ex- 
Ministers and a Generalissimo of the Greek 
armies on Nov. 28, 1922. 

In this way the revolutionary régime again 
strengthened its hold on the country, where, ac- 
cording to both the Venizelist and anti-Venizelist 
parties, the desire for new ejections and for the 
re-establishment of the normal constitutional 
régime is daily gaining headway. 

The financial situation of the country is giving 
great concern to the Revolutionary Government, 
especially now that the American Red Cross has 
withdrawn after having shouldered, for nearly a 
year, the heavy and difficult task of feeding and 
otherwise ministering to the needs of a refugee 
population, which, according to recent estimates, 
has been close to one million and a half, of 
which 48 per cent. are women and children. 

The Greek financial world was shaken badly 
on June 1, when Greek exchange, which up to 
that date was close to a hundred drachmas to the 
dollar, abruptly rose to an amazing height of al- 
most twenty-five drachmas per dollar. Banking 
institutions, large firms, business houses, mer- 
chants and importers and thousands of indivi- 
duals who placed their entire fortune on foreign 
exchange were caught in the rising tide and lost 
millions. The unexpected rise was variously ex- 
plained by the importation into Greece of large 
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amounts of American dollars for the purchase of 
tobacco, the cashing in of large amounts of Eng¢- 
lish pounds for payment of current cargoes, and 
finally by the tricks of expert manipulators who 
manipulated the market for personal profit. The 
expectation that Greece was about to begin the 
war anew with allied co-operation, and with 
Constantinople as the objective, had also a great 
deal to do with the panic, when this failed to 
materialize. The resulting situation was such as 
to cripple public finances to an unprecedented 
degree. 

The budget for 1923-1924, as set forth by the 
Revolutionary Government and signed by the 
King, states that expenses for the current fis« al 
year will amount to 5,624,002,017 drachmas 
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against an income of 3,941,197,501 -drachmas, 
thus leaving a deficit of more than 2,682,804,516, 
which is to be met with a new loan. 

Foreign Minister Alexandris during the past 
month visited Bucharest and Belgrade, and trie 
to induce the Governments of Rumania and 
Jugoslavia to facilitate Greece’s participation in 
the Little Entente; he received the assurance that 
this will be done as soon as popular and con- 
stitutional Government is re-established in Greece. 


GUATEMALA 

The Carnegie Institution has received a five- 
year concession to carry on archaeological ex- 
plorations in the Department of Peten, Guate- 
mala. The concession was obtained through 
Sylvanus Griswold Morley, who completed a sur- 
vey of the Maya ruins of Yucatan and Central 
America. The Peten district contains the ruins 
of Tikal, the largest and oldest city of the Maya 
Empire, whose dated ruins go back to the year 
210, and include towering temples of an earlier 
style. 


HAITI 


Haiti is enjoying great prosperity, owing to 
the successful season for coffee, cotton and 
sugar. These three crops constitute 91 per cent. 
of the total volume of the island’s export trade. 
Coffee showed a gain of 7,000 tons over the 
1922 season. Seventy-five per cent. of the crop 
goes to Havre for the European market. It 
constitutes 65 per cent. of the expori business 
snd brings to the Haitian treasury 35 per cent. 
of the yearly customs revenue. 

Cotton shipments are fairly up to last year 
and a higher price was obtained, ginned cotton 
going as high as 30 cents a pound in Port-au- 
Prince. 


HAWAII 


Litigation over the will of the late Queen 
Litiuokalani, the latest reigning sovereign of Ha- 
waii, which has occupied the Territorial courts 
since her death in 1917, has been terminated by 
the withdrawal of a suit filed by Mrs. Keawe 
Nawahie, who claimed to be next of kin. The 
first suit was filed by the late Prince Jonah Kala- 
nianaole, former Delegate te Congress, and was 
compromised, A second and third suit was dis- 
missed. A Haitian clergyman, who testified to 
witnessing the Queen’s signature to a document 
making Princess Theresa Owana Kelley a bene- 
ficiary, told his attorney later that the will was a 
fraud on the part of Princess Theresa. As 
a result, she was convicted of forgery and sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment. She was 
released recently: 
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Business conditions in Hawaii are slowly recov- 
ering from the depression of the last two years, 
caused by the drop in the prices of sugar and 
pineapples, which make up the bulk of Hawaii’s 
exports. Though exports to the United States 
in 1922 were only about two-fifths of the 1920 
trade, they were almost double the value of the 
exports in 1913. 


HOLLAND 


The Second Chamber of Parliament passed a 
bill, June 12, making Holland a party to Articles 
65, 354 and 356 of the Treaty of Versailles, cv::- 
cerning the Rhine Navigation Commission ii: 
which Holland is a participant. A heated argi:- 
ment preceded the passage of the bill, in which 
Holland gives up some prerogatives, as the new 
Rhine Commission will greatly modify the Rhine 
Navigation act. 

The strength of the Dutch East Indies bond 
issues attracted considerable attention in the New 
York trading, June 14. The volume of trac'ng 
was considerable, and the two issues of 6 per 
cent. and 514 per cent. bonds were all firm. 
The success of the East India loan is cited as 
proof of the present prosperity of the Netherlancs.. 

Governmental and other official circles wee 
much concerned by reports early in July tia: 
the ex-Crown Prince would be a candidate in the 
next German elections for the Presidency,-as well 
as by the recent increase of German visitors tc 
Doorn House. Secretary General Kan, who is- 
officially responsible for the German ex-royalties, 
went tLere to confer with the ex-Kaiser, July 2, 
and stricter surveillance cver the ex-Crowr. 
Prince’s movements has been enforced since his 
last triy: to the frontier. 


HUNGARY 


Stimulated by the coup in Bulgaria, Hungarian 
legitimists, headed by Prince Windischgratz and 
Stephen Friedrich, were reported to have plottel 
to depose Regent Horthy and assume power 
pending recognition of Archduke Otto as rightful 
heir to the Hungarian throne. The conspiracy 
was discovered and frustrated by the police, who 
made scores of arrests. 

A remnant of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
still exists just outside Budapest at a chateau 
where Princess Stephanie of Belgium, widow cf 
the Archduke Rudolph and daughter of Leopold 
II. of Belgium, now in her sixtieth year, holds 
court. She receives all visitors regardless of 
rank, and is reported to have embraced Socialist 
doctrines. 

Count Karolyi, former Premier of Hungary, ar- 
rived in Wales on July 3 with his family on his 
way to Canada, where he intends to pass the 
remainder of his life. 

Wheat has been virtually adopted as a standard 
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of value in'Hungary. The movement began with 
fixing the rent of land in wheat, then spread to 
goods, and now domestic servants and farm la- 
borers are stipulating for payment of their wages 
in wheat values. A bill authorizing financial in- 
stitutions to issue securities with wheat as the 
unit of value was introduced in Parliament, and 
also on June 29 a measure calling for a 20 per 
cent. reduction of State employes within six 
months, - 


INDIA 


India’s foreign trade in April had an aggregate 
value of 517,800,000 rupees. Imports amounted 
to 200,000,000 rupees and exports to 306,800,000 
rupees, including 12,800,000 rupees of re-exports. 
Compared with April, 1922, the total trade 
showed an increase of 100,700,000 rupees. Gold 
continued to be imported into India, where, ac- 
cording to London banking authorities, there was 
already an accumulation of $2,500,000,000 in 
gold. This represented the hoarding of 7,000 
years both from India’s mines and from imports 
of gold from Western countries. 

Bolshevist activity was responsible for the ar- 
rest and trial in camera at Peshawar of eight 
persons accused of conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment of India. The prisoners had taken a 
long revolutionary course at the Moscow Univer- 
sity, following the more elementary training at 
ihe Tashkent propaganda school. Of the eight 
charged one was acquitted, four were sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment, and two to 
two years’ similar punishment. 

A revival of outrages perpetrated by the Babar 
(or Lion), Akali Sikhs in the Hoshiarpur and 
Jullundur districts of the Punjab, compelled the 
Government to reinforce the local police on June 
15 with two squadrons of cavalry from Skinner’s 
Horse and Hodson’s Horse. 

At Dhariwala, a village in the Middle Ganges, 
two sub-inspectors and four constables, were 
captured and brutally tortured by the villagers 
on June 1. The police party had proceeded to 
the place for the purpose of arresting well- 
known dacoits, and their treatment by the vil- 
lagers could not be explained. 

Seth Jamanlal Bajaj, a prominent non-co- 
operator, member of the Working Committee of 
the Indian National Congress, and a leader of 
the passive resistance movement against prohi- 
bition of the national flag in processions, was 
arrested at Nagpur on June 17. 

In air operations on June 2 in the hills north 
of Dardoni, near the Afghan border, against 
Tazikhel Waziris for firing on troops and kid- 
napping Hindus, two Afghans were killed and 
four wounded. An apology, with an offer of full 
compensation, was made by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Afghan Government. A _ police en- 
counter with outlaw raiders near Maddi on June 
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7 resulted in the killing of one constable and 
the wounding of four others before the gang was 
routed. Much credit was given to Colonel Bruce 
for his pacification of the Kohat district, where, 
it was pointed out, the number of kidnappings 
had fallen from 161 in 1919 to 17 in 1922, while 
211 outlaws had either been killed or captured in 
the two years. 


IRAQ 


Sir Percy Cox, the British High Commissioner, 
left Bagdad on May 3 on the termination of 
his appointment. In 1921 he installed King Feisal 
on the throne, and thereafter had considerable 
trouble in dealing with various Cabinet crises 
arising from Nationalist objections to the ac- 
ceptance of a British mandate. 
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A protocol to the British-Iraq Treaty, limiting 
the operation of the treaty to the date of the 
admission of Iraq to the League of Nations or 
to four years from the ratification of peace with 
Turkey, whichever proved the shorter, was signed 
on April 3 and published throughout Iraq on 
May 5. While there was a disposition among 
the more important tribal leaders to doubt the 
ability of the Iraq Government to carry on, 
Ministerial circles expressed satisfaction that the 
Government could at last appeal to the country 
with confidence. 

At the conclusion of Ramadan on May 16 
Basra reported that the country was quieter than 
in previous years. The high Tigris and Eu- 
phrates waters promised a splendid harvest, and 
the tribes, occupied in preventing floods, were 
too busy for politics or fanaticism. 

King Feisal, in a speech made at Mosul on 
June 3, asked if the Turks had forgotten that, as 
Diarbekr, Urfa and Mardin were mainly Arab, 
Iraq would be justified in claiming that region 
if the Turks could justly claim the Mosul region 
on the ground that a few Turkomans inhabited 
Erbil and Kirkuk. The King declared Iraq 
would make no mad claims, but he hoped that 
the Turks would grant the Anatolian Arabs the 
full personal liberties enjoyed by Turks inhabit- 
ing lraq. 

In view of the presence of Turks at Rowandaz, 
southern Kurdistan, and intrigues conducted by 
them from that place, an Iraq column of levies 
was dispatched on June 6 to eject them, but 
on reaching Rowandaz it was found the Turks 
had fled. 


IRELAND 


With the cessation of hostilities by the Repub- 
licans, there remained only the roving bands of 


“Red” gunmen infesting the remote districts 
for the Free State troops to deal with. Under 
the direction of Richard Mulcahy, Minister of 
Defense and Commander-in-Chief, who had _ al- 
ready imprisoned some 15,000 Republicans, the 
work of freeing the country from terrorists went 
forward at such a pace that traffic on the rail- 
ways was presently being safely conducted, 
bridges and other damaged public works were 
restored, and a huge sense of relief was ex- 
pressed by law-abiding people. 

Eamon de Valera, the Republican leader, on 
June 14 issued a statement regarding the forth- 
coming elections in which he said that the Re- 
publican Government would not issue a decree, 
but the Republican Party might present one can- 
didate in each constituency to enable the people 
to demonstrate their choice. If elected, all such 
candidates would refuse to take the oath of 
allegiance to a. foreign King. 

President Cosgrave, addressing a large gather- 
ing at Limerick on June 17, said that, while the 
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Government was willing to forget the troubles 
of the past twelve months, it would take no 
risks regarding the established sovereignty of the 
people. He regretted that the Northern Govern- 
ment remained outside the Free State, as the 
need was for a United Ireland. 

The largest military parade in Dublin since 
the establishment of the Free State was held 
on June 25. Led by General Mulcahy, Minister 
of Defense, thousands of troops representing all 
branches of the service and accompanied by sev- 
eral bands, marched from army headquarters to 
the Government buildings, where President Cos- 
grave received the salute. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Ulster Government on June 16 decided 
to enforce forthwith a portion of the new licens- 
ing law, recently passed, which provided for 
closing all Belfast public houses all day Sunday. 
It was also decided to put into immediate effect 
the clause forbidding the sale of intoxicants to 
travelers during closed hours throughout Ulster. 


ITALY 


Interest in what momentous action Parliament, 
which met July 2, would take on Premier Mus- 
solini’s electoral reform proposal, and what would 
result from such action, was intense when these 
pages went to press. He had let it be clearly 
understood before Parliament met that if his Gov- 
ernment were defeated he would not, as is cus- 
tomary, make way for a successor who might be 
able for a time, at least, to depend upon a work- 
ing plurality, but would immediately dissolve Par- 
liament. Several courses would then remain open 
to the Fascist Premier, though he has not iuti- 
mated which he would take. 

Before Don Sturzo could make political cap- 
ital out of opposition to the bill outside of his 
party, Mussolini, on June 10, quietly consented 
to the substitution of regional minorities in the 
place of national quotas. A Catholic division of 
cpinion on the measure occurred. Provincial 
prelates acclaimed Mussolini on his tour, and 
manifestos were published in Rome, July 1, 
signed by some of the most notable Catholics im 
the country affirming their unqualified support of 
the Fascist Government. Mussolini’s triumphal 
tour of Sardinia, regarded as a stronghold of op- 
position to his measure, aroused such demon- 
strative enthusiasm as to indicate a public feeling 
at variance with certain Parliamentary groups. 
What is more, the Fascist candidates swept the 
municipal elections of Novara Province, June 25, 
and of Leghorn the same day, with overwhelming 
majorities. Both provinces had been regarded as 
doubtful. 

The new budget, published July 1 by the 
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Fascist Minister of Commerce, Signor Alfred de 
Stefani, shows that the Mussolini Government 
has kept its promise to lead Italy rapidly and 
surely into the path of economic reconstruction 
and financial security. It reveals a cut of more 
than 1,500,000,000 lire ($75,000,000). Parliamen- 
tary approval was not necessary. In Minister de 
Stefani’s dragnet 50,000 evaders of the personal 
property tax were rounded up. He decreed a 
new levy on salaries, with 100,000 subscribers, 
and a levy on agricultural and colonial property 
holders of 1,315,000 subscribers. He completely 
reorganized the finances of Provincial and 
Municipal Governmefts, the Federal obliga- 
tions being made paramount to local obliga- 
tions. In army and navy expenses the Min- 
istry reduced the national budget by more 
than 400,000,000 lire without reducing the mili- 
tary defenses of the country. Most of this reduc- 
tion was due to abolition of the Guardia Regie, 
or National Militia, a special force that had been 
paid and maintained by the Federal Government, 
and Mussolini replaced it with the Voluntary 
Militia for the internal defense. Other sweeping 
reductions were in the railroads, public works 
and administrative departments, amounting to 
1,453,000 lire, reducing personnel and reorgan- 
izing departmental budgets. Pension errors and 
abuses were corrected, so that now cancellations 
of pensions exceed the entries. Public works 
have been instituted to prevent unemployment. 

In the midst of European market disturbances, 
Italy has maintained a condition of relative sta- 
bility highly beneficial to her commerce, which 
shows encouraging signs of improvement. With 
resumption of industrial activity, following sup- 
pression of strikes and labor interruptions, the 
economic condition of the country has rapidly 
improved. The balance in the Treasury has been 
increased from the 278,000,000 lire that the new 
Government found to 1,522,000,000. The great 
inherited difficulty is the foreign debts, which 
past Governments allowed to accumulate by their 
traditional custom of devending on foreign loans 
instead of internal revenues. 

The emigration authorities selected carefully 
8,000 Italians out of 60,000 applicants for the 
July immigration quota to the United States. 
To counteract the anti-Fascista campaign, carried 
on by Socialists abroad, the Italian Government, 
July 2, had decided to refuse passports to Social- 
ists. This refusal applied even to the Deputies 
Matteotti and Garibotti, who wished to go to a 
Parliamentary Ruhr conference in London. Fas- 
cisti have been forbidden to participate in 
banquets, as infringing the ideal of “ austerity.” 

Pope Pius sent Professor Simonetti, a member 
of the Pontificial Mission to Russia, June 13, to 
intensify relief work in Russia. Italy's commer- 
cial delegation was withdrawn from Moscow, 


June 24, as unable to be of use under existing 
conditions. 
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The Fiuman Senator, Grossich, June 10, urged 
in the Fiuman Senate the annexation of Fiume 
to Italy, independent Statehood existence being 
impossible. 

The simultaneous eruption of the three volca- 
noes, Etna, Vesuvius and Stromboli, with earth- 
quakes, caused much alarm and distress, espe- 
cially the activity of Etna, in Sicily, which was 
the most violent and prolonged. Information 
reaching the State Department in Washington, on 
June 23, however, from Consul W. Rederick 
Dorsay at Catania, Italy, stated that the effects 
ef the Etna eruption had been greatly exagger- 
ated, the lava flows having caused considerable 
loss of property but no loss of life, the slow ad- 
vance of the molten masses giving the property 
owners in threatened towns time to vacate. The 
town of Linguaglossa, with a population of 8,000 
was most threatened. The lava stream was 
largely diverted, and by June 25, when the erup- 
tion subsided, the refugees began to return. The 
widespread shower of ashes covered miles of 
landscape. 


JAPAN 


The parley going on in Tokio between the 
Japanese delegates, Toshihiko, Kawakami and M. 
Adolf A. Joffe, looking toward negotiations for 
reopening of commercial relations between Japan 
and Russia, were threatened with hopeless dead- 
tock July 7 on account of Soviet Russia’s in- 
sistence that Japan accept full responsibility for 
the allied expedition into Siberia in the World 
War. An impasse was reached on the questions 
of the massacre of Japanese at Nikolaievsk, and 
the Soviet demand that Japan evacuate Northern 
Sakhalin, the territory seized following the Niko- 
laievsk affair. Tokio insists on indemnities for 
the killing of Japanese i:ationels. M. Kawakami, 
speaking for Japan, June 29, had offered to buy 
the Island of Sakhalin, which Japan refused to 
vacate at the Soviet’s request until indemnified 
for the Nikolaievsk affair, but M. Joffe named a 
price which was considered exorbitant. 

The Japanese Navy Department, on July 4, in- 
structed its naval attachés to sound the United 
States and England with a view to reaching a 
triple agreement for enforcement of the Wash- 
ington Armament Limitation Treaty, pending rat: 
ification of the treaty by France. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Premier Nikola Pashitch of Jugosiavia was at- 
tacked and slightly wounded in the hand on June 
27 while entering his automobile after leaving 
the House of Parliament. His assailant, Millu- 
tone Raitch, a Sorbian, was arrested. He as- 
cribed his action to personal motives. No politi- 
cal significance is attvibuted to the incident. 
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The Jugoslav Foreign Minister, M. Ninchitch, 
on June 18, discussing the overturn in Bulgaria, 
said that Jugoslavia would not intervene in a 
military way, and that the country was so strong 
that events in Bulgaria constituted no danger 
for it. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on June 27, adopted a re- 
port authorizing a loan of 300,000,000 francs to 
the Government of Jugoslavia. 

The Jugoslav Minister of Finance, on June 
13, announced that his country would send a 
mission to the United States in October to ar- 
range for payment of its wartime debt, amount- 


ing to $61,000,000. 


KENYA COLONY 


Anti-Indian feeling in Kenya Colony assumed 
a new phase with the disclosure, reported from 
Nairobi on June 10, that bitter resentment over 
the Indian question existed principally among 
the Baganda, Kavirondo and Kikuyu native 
tribes. An authoritative letter from the Kikuyu 
Association disclaimed the intention of sending 
a delegation to London, but the association called 
en all the missionary churches to pray for the 
success of Sir Robert Coryndon and Dr. Arthur 
in the forthcoming negotiations. It was stated 
that material concessions to Asiatics would be 
fraught with the danger of native unrest. A3 
the Baganda are the leading native race in the 
Uganda Protectorate, their adhesion to the move- 
ment was evidence that anti-Indian feeling had 
spread to that territory, where it did not exist 
a short time ago. 


LATVIA 

Negotiations among the Parliamentary groups 
for the formation of a new Government resulted, 
June 10, in an agreement by which the Peasants’ 
League received three Ministerial places in the 
Cabinet, the Centre Democrats five and the Right 
Socialists three. The task of forming the new 
Cabinet was assigned to the leader of the Peas- 
ants’ League, M. Meierovicz, who had been For- 
eign Minister theretofore. The parties still lacked 
unity on some questions in the Government pro- 
gram. Outside of the Coalition there remained 
the Left Socialists, the Right Parties and the 
Minority Parties. 

Fifteen persons were arrested in Riga, June 9, 
in connection with a plot discovered by the 
Latvian police in a Soviet warehouse to overthrow 
the Latvian Constitution and substitute a Soviet 
régime. The Government then requested the Soviet 
legation to give it a list with an exact description 
of all the persons in the employ of the legation. 

Warning against confusion in the names of 
Baltic States, on account of variations in their 
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spelling, was recently given out in the United 
States. Though United States money orders are 
now paid in Latvia (also known as Lettonia and 
Latvija), there is as yet no money order conven- 
tion with Lithuania (sometimes called Litvia, 
Litava, Lietava, or Lieutva). 


LITHUANIA 


Dr. A. Stulginski was re-elected President of 
the Republic of Lithuania June 19. From the 
recent electoral conflict, according to belated 
dispatches from Kovno, the old Clerical-Agrarian 
combination Government emerged somewhat 
strengthened, winning 43 seats, as against 33 
in the Parliament that was dissolved in March, 
when it voted lack of confidence in Premier 
Galvanauskas. By temporarily uniting the 14 
Agrarians, 14 Christian Democrats, and 15 Na- 
tional Socialists, the Government cz. carry its 
program over the opposition of the 15 Labor- 
ites, 9 Social Democrats, and 14 representatives 
of national minorities (Poles, White Russians 
and Jews). Although there were five Com- 
munists in the old Sejim, none was reported 
to have been elected to the new - Parliament. 
Their supporters allege that the Government 
carried on a campaign of terrorism. 

The Lithuanian and German Republics signed 
an assemblage of treaties at Dresden early in 
June. Though the complete text of these treaties 
has not been published, one called the “ Treaty 
of State,” amounts to a sort of alliance which, 
in practice will transform Kovno into a satellite 
of Berlin, according to French and Polish in- 
terpretations. This first treaty was intended to 
remove all causes of misunderstanding between 
the two nations, and its terms declare that eac’ 
high contracting party renounces all claims 
against the other m connection with events that 
may result from the World War. Annexed to 
this “Treaty of State” is a “commercial 
treaty,” in which both parties guarantee a most- 
favored-nation clause for commerce, navigation 
and industry, and guarantee equal freedom cf 
transit. Though obviously valueless to Lithuania, 
this is of capital importance to Germany as af- 
fording direct contact with Soviet Russia. A 
clause by which the two States engage to favor 
in every way the colonization of nationals in their 
respective territories, is interpreted as a means of 
enabling Germany to realize her war aims of col- 
onizing Lithuania. 


MEXICO 


Mexico’s problem regarding recognition is how 
to harmonize adequate guarantees for American 
rights with Mexican laws. Washington regards 
as American rights all claims to the soil of Mex- 
ice legally obtained by United States citizens. 
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Underwood 


First session of the conference between the United States and Mexican Commissioners, who are 


negotiating a settlement between their respective Governments. 


From left to right: Fernando 


Gonzales Roa (Mexico), Ramon Ross (Mexico), Charles B. Warren (United States) and John 
Barton Payne (United States) 


Mexico objects that legal acquisition is not 
always coincident with fundamental justice, and 
asks whether the United States would support a 
claim of its citizens for compensation in case of 
slaves lawfully purchased in countries that subse- 
quently abolished slavery. Mexico offers some 
compensation to expropriated land-holders in the 
shape of bonds; the American Commissioners ob- 
ject to payment in bonds, which they say might 
become worthless. 

This situation has brought about a deadlock 
from which both the Mexican and American 
Commissioners have been trying to find some 
escape almost from their first sitting on May 14. 
More than once negotiations were on the point 
of being suspended, but were saved by the tact 
and patience of President Obregon. Mexico is 
anxious to pay her debts and respect the rights 
of aliens. At the same time she is determined 
to preserve for the people of Mexico ownership in 
the soil of their country, or its full value in case 
title has passed to aliens. 

The Constitution of 1917 declares null and 
void all procedures by which villages, tribes 
and other co-owners have been deprived of 
their lands. The law provided for _restora- 
tion and, in the absence of claims for resti- 
tution, “donations” were required of a cer- 
tain number of acres to each head of a family. 
During the first half of the present year more 
than 600,000 acres have been restored and 1,500,- 
000 acres “donated” by the Mexican Agrarian 


Commission. In the case of aliens whose land 
was thus taken, foreign Governments intervened 
diplomatically. 

The American Commissioners pointed out that 
two-thirds of the American property seized had 
been taken illegally. Following citations of 
numerous illegal seizures the Mexican Govern- 
ment ordered the restoration of a number of 
such holdings, among them the Corralitos ranch 
in Chihuahua. In the midst of the discussion, 
General Luis Terrazas, the largest landholder in 
the world, whose combined estates in Chihuahua 
were about the size of the State of Massachu- 
setts, died in Chihuahua City at the age of 94. 


Notice was served, June 25, on W. M. Ferris, 
manager of the 100,000-acre Babicora ranch in 
Chihuahua, owned by William Randolph Hearst, 
that the State Agrarian Commission was about to 
take over part of the ranch property. 

Settlement of the land and oil questions, it 
should be remembered, has nothing to do with 
payment of Mexican bond interest under the 
agreement with the international bankers made 
last year, funds for which have been awaiting dis- 
tribution since last December. Thomas W. 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., acting for the 
Bankers’ Committee, announced that a call would 
be issued on July 9 for the deposit of certificates 
of 28 different security issues. Any difference be- 
tween the full interest on the bonds and the 
amounts provided to be paid in cash will be cov- 
ered by twenty-year scrip not bearing any interest 











during the first five years, but receiving 3 per 
cent. annually for the remaining fifteen years. 

The oil question appears to be settling itself by 
exhaustion of the oil fields. Although the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey on June 18 
denied that it had curtailed operations in Mexico, 
the report of the Mexican Eagle Company, pub- 
lished in London on June 25, showed an enor- 
mous decrease in production. A. B. Fall, former 
United States Secretary of the Interior, cited this 
report as confirming statements made by A. C. 
Bedford, Chairman of the Board of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, that the oil fields in 
Mexico were rapidly becoming exhausted. 

In contrast to the ruling of the New York State 
Supreme Court that the Mexican Government 
could not bring suit since it was not recognized 
by the United States, Massachusetts upholds the 
right of Mexico to sue. The ruling was rendered 
by Justice Wait of the Superior Court in a case 
in which Mexico seeks to recover $68,500 alleged 
t~ nave been embezzled by a former tax official. 

Adolfo de la Huerta, Mexican Secretary of the 
Treasury, announced on June 30 that he would 
not accept the Presidential nomination for tne 
campaign of 1924, thus avoiding a split in the 
Obregon Administration. 

Twelve thousand workers in the Orizaba dis- 
trict struck on June 16 because of difficulties 
with their employers over the Vera Cruz Work- 
men’s Compensation law. 

Enrique Flores Magon, who was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment in 1919 for articles he 
published in a Los Angeles newspaper, and who 
lad returned to Mexico this year, was arrested 
in Puebla on June 13, charged with sedition. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


At the meeting of the Newfoundland Legis- 
lature on June 7, Henry Winter, member 
for Port de Grave, was elected Speaker; and 
the Opposition appointed William Higgins, 
senior member for-St. John’s East and a former 
Speaker, as their party leader. The Governor’s 
speech dealt with the proposal to establish a 
paper mill on the West Coast, and also fore- 
shadowed legislation for the future working of 
the railways, from which, it was reported, the 
Reed Company contemplated withdrawing. The 
Prime Minister announced that the Executive 
Council had been increased from nine to ten 
members. William Cave, Finance Minister, 
admitted to the Council, while Messrs. 
Campbell and Bonia (defeated Minister); were 
seated in the Upper House. 


was 





NEW ZEALAND 


At the opening of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment on June 14 the Governor General -stated 


ikat only a grave Comestic emergency in the 
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Dominien could excuse the absence of the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand from the Im- 
perial Conference, and that legislation would be 
introduced to provide for tax reduction, relief 
for soldier settlers, and a housing scheme under 
which the Government would advance 95 per 
cent. of the cost of land and building. 





NICARAGUA 
Dr. Santos Abella, editor of the Bluefields 


newspaper, La Informacion, was shot and killed 
on July 3 by Adolfo Ortega Diaz for alleged de- 
famatory articles in the newspaper. Dr. Abella 
was a nephew of former President Zelaya. 


NIGERIA 


Sir Hugh Clifford, Governor of Nigeria, stated 
on June 9 that the King had signed letters 
patent granting a new Constitution to Nigeria, 
and that this was an attempt to extend to the 
colony «a Legislative Council similar to that 
which existed on the Gold Coast. 





NORWAY 


The safety of Norwegian financial institutions 
was declared to have been secured at the end 
of June in a statement authorized by the Nor- 
wegian Minister of Finance. He characterized 
as groundless all rumors caused by the applica- 
tion for Government assistance by the Forenings- 
banken and Centralbanken that this implied a 
precarious condition of other leading banks. 

King Haakon visited Holland June 6-8, being 
received with great cordiality and distinguished 
ceremonies in the several Dutch cities of his itin- 
erary. 

The Socialist and Communist members of the 
Storthing, on June 12, tried in vain to pass a 
resolution proposing withdrawal of Norway from 
the League of Nations, obtaining only thirty votes 
for the measure. 

The Government instructed the Norwegian 
trade delegation in Moscow, June 11, to demand 
of the Soviet Government a declaration of the 
measures it would take in connection with the 
Russian seizure of two Norwegian trawlers’ in 
the Murman waters. 

A strike of 14,000 workers in the paper indus 
try began June 17, following failure of negotia 
tions to settle the dispute with rattsmen in the 
pulpwood forests. 

After a two months’ strike, the printers and 
compositors agreed, June 14, to settlement of 
their dispute. by arbitration, resuming work two 
days later. The lockout proclaimed by employ- 
ers in other industries was canceled. 

A serious conflict between the Norwegian 
Lutheran State Church and the Government 
arose June 13, following the Government’s ap- 
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pointment as Bishop of Trondhjem of a_pro- 
nounced Liberal theologian who had failed to 
get a majority in the consultative vote of the 
clergy and lay representatives of the diocese con- 
gregation. The recent vote in the Trondhjem dio- 
cese gave a three-to-one majority to the Conserv- 
ative candidate, the Rev. Dr. Freihow, over his 
Liberal opponent, Dr. Gleditsch, the Dean of 
Christiania. The Government, however, contrary 
to custom in cases of a consultative majority 
vote; appointed Dr. Gleditsch, in the belief that 
the Liberal Party among the clergy was entitled 
to at least one representative on the Episcopal 
bench. The Primate of the State Church, 
the Bishop of Christiania, in a speech to 
his diocesan conference, characterized the ap- 
pointment as a violation of the rights of the 
Church unparalleled in Norwegian history. 
Only 30 of the 1,200 delegates at this conference 
voted against the resolution adopted deploring 
the Government’s action, and the Primate asked 
the Government to excuse him from the task 
of consecrating the new Bishop. 


PALESTINE 


According to a report read at the Zionist 
Convention at Baltimore on June 18 by Mr. 
Emanuel] Newmann, General Secretary of the 
Palestine Foundation, $6,000,000 was raised in 
the past two years by American Jewish organi- 
zations for the rebuilding of Palestine. 


Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the United 
States Supreme Court, referring at the New 
England Conference of the Palestine Develop- 
ment Council in Boston on June 24 to the 
health situation in Palestine said: “There is 
ctill some malaria in parts of that country. But 
that trouble has been grappled with, and in a 
very few years we have come to the position 
where we can say Palestine will be one of the 
healthiest countries in the world.” 

According to a report on June 12, recruiting 
for the British gendarmerie of Palestine was 
proceeding satisfactorily. This force was organ- 
ized on the withdrawal of white troops in 1922. 

Outrages by brigands were reported on June 
12, when ten British gendarmes were ambushed, 
with two killed and two wounded; and on June 
28 when Captain Swan, paymaster of the British 
gendarmes in Palestine, was murdered while 
traveling between Ramleh and Jaffa. 

A delegation representing orthodox Jews, in- 
cluding the world organization, Agudath Israel, 
protested to Sir Herbert Samuel, British High 
Commissioner, on June 17, against the exclusive 
official recognition of three Zionist bodies and 
¢gainst compulsory taxation of all Jews by the 
Zionist organizations. 

Arab political activity brought. on a crisis 
on June 12, when all the Arab nominees to the 
Advisory Council of Palestine resigned. This 
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move was followed by the two Christian mem- 
bers also tendering their resignations. The ex- 
planation given was that the Advisory Council 
seemed to be but another name for the objec- 
tionable Legislative Council. On June 16. the 
Sixth Pan-Arab Congress at Jaffa voted thanks 
to the Moslem, Christian and Arab members 
of the Palestine Advisory Council who resigned, 
and invited them to join their deliberations. 
Subsequently the Congress elected Moussa Pasha 
Kazim as President. On June 18 it was stated 
that Sir Herbert Samuel, British High Commis- 
sioner, was leaving Palestine for England, since 
he found it increasingly difficult to administer 
the country with the Arabs receiving support 
from anti-Zionists in England. Sir Herbert’s 
arrival in England was followed by a pronounce- 
ment made in the House of Commons by Colonial 
Under Secretary Ormsby Gore that the Govern- 
ment intended to safeguard the civil and relig- 
ious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, 
but that while it was committed to the duty of 
facilitating a Jewish national homeland in Pal- 
estine, the creation of a Jewish State or Gov- 
ernment was no part of such a policy. The 
Under Secretary added that the Government still 
adhered to the Balfour note. 


PERSIA 


The Mejliss (National-Assembly), on June 24, 
adopted a resoluticn authorizing the Government 
to negotiate with an American company regard- 
ing oil concessions in the Provinces of Mazande- 
ran, Astrabad and Azerbaijan, with a view to ob- 
taining a loan of $10,000,000. 

The latest reports regarding the Tarbat earth- 
quake placed the death roll at between 3,000 and 
4,000 persons. In the village of Hauzisurks, which 
bore the greatest force of the disturbance, only 
one out of 900 inhabitants survived. No Ameri- 
cans or Europeans were killed. 


PERU 


Am executive decree published on July 1 pro- 
claimed July 4 a full national holiday as a 
tribute to American independence and friendship 
for the United States. 


PHILIPPINES 


Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Sen- 
ate, on July 2 charged Governor General Leonard 
Wood with unduly interfering in the domestic 
affairs of the islands. He took issue with the 
use of the Executive veto and the Governor’s in- 
sistence on closing branches of the national bank. 
He declared that the present form of Philippine 
government, in which the Governor is not respon- 
sible to the people and the elected representatives 
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of the people are not responsible to the Governor, 
could not continue: “If the Governor General is 
to have absolute authority in domestic affairs, it 
will be as well to abolish the Legislature alto- 
eether, since then it would be a mere mockery of 
power.” 

Quezon in a tour of the islands attacked Gov- 
ernor General Wood’s policy of granting large 
leases on lands for the exploitation of the rubber 
industry. He maintained that great areas should 
not be granted either to foreign or Filipino 
menopolies “because the public lands were cre- 
ated by God, not to profit, to hold, but to provide 
everybody a share. Our policy in this regard is 
to preserve our natural resources for posterity.” 

Quezon and General Wood have disagreed on 
many subjects, but the underlying fact is their 
difference as to independence. The Wood-Forbes 
report concluding that the Filipinos are unfit for 
freedom embodied arguments which their sym- 
pathizers say would equally prove that New York 
or Chicago ought to have a Federal Governor 
General. Quezon has suggested that a promise of 
full independence in ten or twelve years, when 
the Philippines are completely English speaking, 
would satisfy the Filipinos. 

The Philippines have been visited this season 
by a series of typhoons more disastrous than any 
experienced in years. In the municipality of 
Calabalogan 450 houses were demolished. One 
sailing vessel was wrecked off the Misbate coast 
and two other ships were stranded early in June. 
General Wood had his second experience with a 
typhoon on June 9, when his yacht was caught 
in Manila harbor and thrown high upon a sub- 
merged breakwater. He had just boarded the 
yacht for an inspection trip to Culion Island leper 
colony. Tugs later pulled the boat into deep 
water, and no damage was done. Other typhoons 
took toll of life, and played havoc with roads, 
houses and telegraph lines in Samar Island (June 
11) and Manila (June 29). 

The army transport Merritt arrived in San 
Francisco from the Philippines on July 1 with 
526 men, women and children, Russian refugees, 
the last of Admiral Stark’s White Army. Some 
wore the uniform of the armies of the Czar, of 
Denikin and .of Wrangel; others wore clothes 


given them by the American Red Cross in 
Manila. 


POLAND 


The visit of King Ferdinand and Queen Marie, 
the Rumanian sovereigns, to Poland, June 24-29, 
was an impressive ceremonial occasion, as_ it 
contemplated a Polish-Rumanian alliance. At 
the banquet in the Chateau Royal, Warsaw, on 
June 24, President Wojciechowski of the Polish 
Republic delivered an address expressing the 
profound friendship felt by the Polish people for 
th neighboring allied. Rumanian sovereigns. 
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“A Polish-Rumanian alliance,” said the Presi- 
dent, “would create a stable basis for co- 
operation looking toward the preservation of 
peace achieved at the cost of large sacrifices.” 
King Ferdinand replied: “The same duty rests 
upon Poland and Rumania to consolidate peace 
in order to permit Europe to get on with its 
work of progress and civilization. The alliance 
would be founded on the feelings of the two 
nations, and their permanent interests would 
fall in with this urgent European need.” 

In the meanwhile Foreign Minister Seyda and 
the Rumanian Foreign Minister, M. Duca, held 
a discussion of the general European situation 
and of the special problems affecting the two 
countries, reaching on all subjects a complete 
agreement. In Rumanian official circles it was 
stated that representatives of the Little Entente 
States would hold a meeting in Sinaia, about 
July 20, to negotiate participation in the Little 
Entente by Poland and Greece. 

General Stanislav Haller was appointed Chief 
of the General Staff of the Polish Army, June 
9, to succeed Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, resigned. 
Marshal Foch, commenting in Paris, June 10, 
cn his recent visit to Poland, had nothing but 
the highest praise for the Polish army, saying 
that neither Russia nor Germany will dare at- 
tack Poland for many years to come. 

Poland’s trouble with Danzig, which port fol- 
lows Hamburg in breaking pre-war records for 
ocean-going tonnage, became so aggravated that, 
cn June 17, Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, said that the 
League was likely to take energetic measures to 
settle the long-standing difficulties. Poland 
suppressed all telephonic communication between 
Poland and Danzig, June 20, for causes unas- 
certained outside. The Warsaw Government was 
preparing a report on alleged violations of the 
treaty by Danzig, to be vigorously upheld at the 
next meeting of the League of Nations. 

Poland’s application to the Permanent World 
Court of Justice to intervene in the case of the 
steamer Wimbledon, involving navigation of the 
Kiel Canal, was granted on June 28. After hear- 
ing arguments, the Court reserved its decision. 

The Polish Government on July 1 paid the 
first instalment on the war-time purchase of 150 
Baldwin locomotives in the United States, in 
1919. This payment, amounting to $1,238,775, 
retires the Republic of Poland 5 per cent. equip- 
ment gold bonds, Series A, Nos. 1-199 inclusive. 
Interest on the principal, due semi-annually, 
has always been met on time. 

Minister of Finance Grabski resigned on July 
2, and President Wojciechowski appointed as his 
successor the former Minister of Posts, M. Hu- 
bert Linde. 

On the motion of the Populist Party (Piast) 
and the National Workers’ Party, the Diet voted 
on June 30 that Marshal Pilsudski, as Chief of 
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State and Supreme Commander of the Army, had 
deserved well of his country. This resolution 
was published in the Official Journal and posted 
throughout the urban and rural communes. 


PORTO RICO 


Governor Horace M. Towner, in his first mes- 
sage to the Porto Rican Legislature on June 13, 
expressed his belief and desire that Porto Rico 
eventually become a State of the Union. Mean- 
time he favored “a constantly increasing measure, 
of self-government.” 

The small Republican Party, who were mostly 
followers of the late Governor E. Mont Reily, 
on June 13 adopted a platform favoring State- 
hood, although no large element in the country 
is eager for it. The convention expressed ap- 
preciation of former Governor Reily, and cen- 
sored Governor Towner for appointing all the 
Cabinet members from the Unionist party. 

The majority of the Porto Ricans support 
the proposal of the Unionists for a Free State, 
under which the island would assume toward 
the United States the relation of Canada or 
the Irish Free State to Great Britain. 


PORTUGAL 


The Government is trying to stabilize the cur- 
rency by offering citizens at home and abroad 
subscription rights to an issue of 4,000,000 pounds 
sterling guaranteed tax-exempt gold bonds, to be 
paid for in Portuguese -escudos at the rate of 5 
pence. Each ten-pound bond is to bear interest 
at 614 per cent. (gold) and will cost 450 escudos. 
The Portuguese Consul General at New York, 
George S. Duarte, stated on June 23 that the 
bonds would yield more than 13 per cent., at 
the day’s rate of exchange. They are convertible 
up to 1927 on the basis of 40 escudos to the 
pound sterling (par $4.866). This is the first 
internal loan of consequence that Portugal has 
offered for many years, and the first ever offered 
that was payable in two currencies. Portuguese 
bankers say that it is offered in pounds sterling 
to prevent speculation. These bankers, including 
the Bank of Portugal, decline any commission or 
pay for their services in co-operation with their 
Government. 

The excellence of this year’s harvest, expected 
to be sufficient for the needs of nine months, in 
connection with this loan, is expected to stimulate 
the exchange improvement shown through June. 

Development of a 45,000,000-acre concession of 
rich oil lands in Angola, Portuguese West Africa, 
was begun at the end of June by the Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. 

The territorial administration of Mozambique, 
Portuguese East Africa, informed the Lisbon 
Government, June 25, that the constant increase 
of foreign missions there makes desirable the 
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establishment of Portuguese missions, close to 
those of the other powers to counteract the 
latter’s “ bad influence.” 


RUMANIA 


Rumania, in consideration of undisturbed pos- 
session of Bessarabia, has offered to renounce her 
claim on Russia for 8,000,000,000 gold francs and 
royal jewelry valued at 7,000,000,000 gold francs, 
which were transferred to Moscow from the Ru- 
manian National Bank in 1916 to prevent the 
treasure falling into the hands of the German 
invaders. The Bolsheviki are said to have spent 
the money, and Rumania would be glad to be 
assured of Soviet guarantees regarding Bessa- 
rabia in consideration of the loss of these funds. 

Before adjourning for the Summer recess, the 
Rumanian Parliament passed a bill for the liqui- 
dation of property belonging to former enemies, 
which will be sold and the proceeds used in pay- 
ment of war reparations due to Rumania. 

Negotiations are under way for floating a loan 
cf £6,000,000 in England, of which £4,000,000 
will be supplied in materials needed for recon- 
struction of railroads, river docks and harbors 
and other public works. The balance of £2,000.- 
000 will be used to pay part of the internal float- 
ing debt due to Rumanian industrial corpora- 
tions. 

Sixty-three persons were killed and more than 
a hundred injured in a railway collision thirty- 
tive miles north of Bucharest on July 2, when 
the Bucharest-Jassy mail train crashed into a 
freight car on a siding, owing to a misplaced 
switch. 


RUSSIA 


The Federal Executive Committee decided, 
July 6, that under the new Federal Constitu- 
tion the union of Socialist republics, the 
United States of Russia, Nikolai Lenin, although 
ill, witl continue as titular head, or President, 
of the Council of Commissars. As active ex- 
ecutives to carry on the Presidency during 
Lenin’s illness, Leo Kamenev, A. Rykov, and M. 
Buringa were elected Vice Presidents of the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet members were chosen as 
follows: 


Leon TrotzKy—Minister of War. 

Leoniy Krassin—Foreign Trade. 

GeorceE TcHiTcHERIN—Foreign Affairs. 

M. Dsersinsky—Railroads. 

M. Smyrnov—Posts and Telegraphs. 

M. BrukKHanov—Food. 

M. SoxonnrkKov—Finance. 

M. Scumipt—Labor. 

M. KupicHovHas—Head of 
Workers’ Inspection. 

M. RyKov—Head of the Council of National 
Economy. 
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On the same day, Leonid Krassin was recalled 
to Moscow from his position as head of the 
Russian Soviet delegation in London. 


The Federal Executive Committee formally ap- 
proved the new Constitution, but ratification of 
this Constitution remains for the next All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets. The committee also 
approved the new flag with an elaborate coat 
of arms for state occasions, but recommended 
for ordinary use a simpler red flag, bearing only 
a sickle and hammer crossed. 


The body which elected the Cabinet was one 
of the Chambers acting temporarily as a Federal 
Parliament, pending the election of the two 
new houses provided fer in the Constitution. 
The first meeting of this body and of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee convened 
on July 4. The new Federal Constitution which 
the committee then approved unanimously is 
modeled in form somewhat after the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The document contains no provision for free- 
dom of the press, like the First Amendment 
to the American Constitution. Such amendment 
remains to be provided, it was said, “when cir- 
cumstances permit.” Another striking feature 
is that the Federal Presidium has only nominally 
supreme powers, these being in reality vested in 
the Central Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, though no mention of this party 
is made in the new Constitution. 


The new Federai Union consists of the follow- 
ing eight States: Russia proper, including Siberia 
and the Far Eastern Republic; the Ukraine, 
White Russia, ihe Georgian Federation, Armenia, 
the Tatar Republic and the autonomous Repub- 
lics of Khiva and Bokhara. 

The Federal Legislature consists of two houses, 
namely, the Federal Council and the Council ef 
Nationalities. To the Federal Council are to be 
elected 371 members, on a basis of population. 
To the Council of Nationalities are to be elected 
five members from each participating State and 
cne member from each of the autonomous repub- 
lies. Each of these houses will choose its own 
Presidium, or Executive Council, of seven more 
members, and in joint session seven more mem- 
bers, who, together with the two Presidiums, will 
form a single Federal Presidium of twenty-one 
members, which will be the nominal supreme 
power in Russia, though the real power will 
actually remain in the hands of the Communist 
Party. 

The two-chambered Federal Legislature, or 
Ccngress, will jointly elect Federal Commissars 
on the following basis: 

Five Commissariats, or Ministries, are wholly 
Federal, that is, those of foreign affairs; the 
army and navy; railroads, posts, and telegraphs, 
an! the Foreign Trade Monopoly. Throughout 
the Federal Union their power is absolute, and 
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ANNA GLUZMAN 


The Moscow Soviet Judge who has passed 
sentence of death on twenty-five men. 
She is only 23 years of age 


they simply appoint their own representatives in 
the participating States. Five more Commis- 
sariats, or Ministries, have a somewhat dual 
capacity: the Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy and the Ministries of Food, Labor, Finance 
and Peasants and Workers. These will have parellel 
Commissars in the participating States, chosen by 
the latter, subject to the approval of the Federal 
Commissars, whose authority will be shared with 
them. This board of ten Commissars w'll hence- 
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forth constitute the supreme governing body of 
the Russian Federation, and as such will sign de- 
crees and so forth. 

In addition, each participating Siate will have 
its own Commissars of Public Health, Education 
and so forth. The whole Federation will be sub- 
ject to one supreme law and one Supreme Court, 
put the participating States may have ther own 
local Jaws and local courts. The same rule 
applies to the language, Russian being the lan- 
guage of the Federal Union. Local languages, 
however, will have equal standing in the partici- 
pating States, which will be under no obligation 
to use Russian officially, but will teach it in their 
schools under an educational enactment providing 
that every child must learn at least one language 
besides the mother tongue. 

Theoretically, according to the Constitution, 
there is to be only one army and one navy, but 
probably in practice each participating State will 
have its own militia force. Later this will be in- 
corporsted in the Federal army, which Trotzky is 
said to be planning to develop on the Swiss plan 
of training citizens. 

In no case does the Constitution provide for 
a direct election. The two-chamber Congress and 
Supreme Court jurisdiction resemble in form 
those of the United States of America. The 
Cabinet, however, like Great Britain’s, is re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and the Congress (or 
Parliament) is intrusted with both legislative and 
executive powers. 

The Central Executive Committee, which ap- 
proved the new Constitution of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, consists of 380 
members. These have constituted the supreme 
legislative, administrative and controlling body in 
the State heretofore. It is elected by the All- 
Russiati Congress of Soviets, which consists of 
representatives of town Soviets on the basis of 
one delegate for every 25,000 population, and of 
Proviticial Congresses of Soviets on the basis of 
one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. 

Archbishop Tikhon was 1eleased from prison 
late in June pending trial for alleged count=- 
revolutionary activities, and immediately pro- 
claimed boldly that he was still Patriarch of All 
Russia, and opened a campaign against the 

(Soviet) Living Church. On July 4 he addressed 

an appeal to “ faithful clergy and laymen,” dep- 

precat.ng the proceedings of the new Church, 
and declaring that his unfrocking was illegal and 
without effect. He branded the reformers as 
seekers after profits, titles and rewards. The 
reformed Church groups at once decided at a 
joint conference to compose their differences and 
unite in opposition to him. Continuing his 
ecclesiastical duties, Dr. Tikhon held his first 
mass on Sunday, July 1. Far from*being de- 
pressed by his imprisonment, the aged prelate 
made 2 spirited attack upon the Russian cleiyy 
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who meddled in politics, among whom he in- 
cluded himself. He denounced the Roman 
Catholic Pope Pius as being responsible, through 
proselytizing activity, for the closing of hundreds 
of churches of the Orthodox faith in Poland. He 
startled the Living Church circles with a pro- 
posal to convoke an All-Russian Church As- 
sembly, in which the emigré clergy should be 
represented, in order that they, too, may make 
their peace with the Soviet Government. 


It was cited as remarkable that on the day 
Dr. Tikhon held his first mass, July 1, his old 
adversary, Bishop Antonin, one of the founders 
of the Living Church, was dismissed from his 
post of Metropolitan.Bishop of Moscow, and 
Archbishop Evdokim, once Russian Archbishop 
of New York, and lately head of the Odessa 
diocese, superseded him. Bishop Evdokim, seven- 
teen months ago, proclaimed from his See in 
Novgorod that the Church treasures ought to be 
given to relieve the famine, thus encouraging 
the Government in its policy of requisition. The 
emigrés are said to have expressed willingness 
to return under safe conduct and follow Arch- 
bishop Tikhon, sinking their opposition to the 
Soviets for the sake of “rescuing the Church 
from reformist usurpers.” 


The strained relations between the British 
and Soviet Russian Governments came to an end 
June 13, when Lord Curzon handed to Leonid 
Krassin a memorandum in which it was acknowl- 
edged that the Soviet authorities had “ complied 
with the essential conditions of the demands 
put forward by His Majesty's Government.” 
M. Krassin left the British Foreign Office say- 
ing that the settlement was. “ satisfactory and 
permanent.” For the Soviet pledge to abstain 
from hostile propaganda in the Far East, the 
British memorandum engaged also to extend the 
pledge already given Moscow to abstain from 
hostile action or propaganda against the Soviet 
Government so as to cover “the Governments of 
those British dominions, colonies, protectorates 
and mandate territories,” and to bar particularly 
“any hostile designs against the Soviet Govern- 
ment or the Republics associated with it which 
may be entertained by Russians wko have emi- 
grated from Russia.’ As for ihe British de- 
mand for the removal from their posts of Ras- 
kolnikov, in Kabul, and Shumiatsky, at Teheran, 
for offensive propaganda, the memorandum notes 
that the former Envoy was being transferred from 
Kabul in the ordinary course of the Russian 
diplomatic service, and though Shumiatsky was 
to remain at Teheran, the British Government 
“are confidently informed” that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will take very special steps to see that 
he complies fully and consistently with the letter 
and spirit of the undertaking then given. 


Echoes of the trouble sounded again on June 
19, however, when Trotzky made a fiery speech 
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to the All-Russian Congress of Metal Workers, 
rejoicing in Russia’s arming the Central Asiatic 
States to menace India, minimizing the Russian 
concessions and advocating a big airplane-build- 
ing program for Russia, to respond with a new 
1ir squadron to “each ultimatum, each provoca- 
tion, each English action—in Persia or Bulgaria— 
aimed against Russia’s interests.” This speech 
was interpreted generally as having three impli- 
cations: Reassurance of supporters of the Soviet 
Government that the concessions to Britain were 
only a strategic move, like the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty with Germany; maintaining prestige in 
public opinion abroad in both the East and West, 
and expression of irritation over Lord Curzon’s 
insistence with regard to the Far Eastern envoys 
and their propaganda activities. 

George Tchitcherin, the same day, sent what 
was characterized as a face-saving note.to Lord 
Curzon, saying that the Russian Government 
deemed it necessary to have an anti-propaganda 
formula binding on England. 

Russo-Japanese parleys began June 28 in Tokio 
between Envoy Adolf A. Joffe for Russia and M. 
Toshihiko Kawakami, the Japanese delegate, look- 
ing toward negotiations for reopening commercial 
relations between the two countries. Soviet Rus- 
sia seeks recognition, which Japan seems ready to 
give in exchange for rights to exploit the re- 
sources of Siberia. Should such a commercial 
relation be effected, with Japanese recognition of 
the Soviets, Russia and Japan would apparently 
hecome partners in the development and control 
of Asia. Little progress was in evidence up ito 
July 7, when there was an impasse due to Rus- 
sia’s insistence on Japan’s acceptance of full re- 
sponsibility for the allied expedition into Siberia 
during the World War and on evacuation by 
Japan of Northern Sakhalin. The Japanese 
delegate offered to purchase Sakhalin, but not 
at so large a price as M. Joffe put upon it. 

In a battle at Gensan, Korea, between rival 
factions of Russian Monarchistic refugees over 
a sale of munitions, in the third week of June, 
100 were killed. The munitions were stocks 
carried away from Vladivostok when the Mon- 
archists fled from the Red occupation there. 
One contending faction was headed by General 
Lebediey and General Gliebov, both former 
leaders of General Gregory Semnov’s anti-Bol- 
shevist forces. The American Army transport 
Merritt landed 526 Czarist refugees of the White 
army and navy in San Francisco July 1. 

Two prominent officers of the Red Army in 
Moscow, Tertov and Dyakonov, fought a duel 
with revolvers early in July on account of rivalry 
about a girl. Dyakonov was killed and Tertov 
brought to trial for practicing the Czarist dueling 
code, on a charge of murder, “because he had 
thus revived the spirit of caste.” 

The Moscow Government in a sharp note to 
the Permanent World Court of Justice at the 
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the Permanent World Court of Justice at The 
Hague June 22, refused participation in the 
proceedings brought by Finland for a decision 
on the merits of the controversy between Finland 
and Soviet Russia over the autonomy of Eastern 
Karelia, and refused to recognize that the Court 
had any jurisdiction in the case. 

The heads of the Soviet Government expressed 
to the American Relief Administration the last 
week in June, when the A. R. A. began the with- 
drawal of its workers from Russia, sentiments 
of gratitude, friendship and hope of future re- 
lations with America. Local authorities relieved 
famine sufferers and many others showered gifts 
on the departing A. R. A. workers in token of 
gratitude and affection. Twenty-one stations 
were closed after having distributed 1,200,000 
packages. Major P. Davenport of the A. R. A. 
gave out that Russia was recovering from 
famine troubles and was in a better position from 
a sanitary point of view than at any time since 
the revolution, partly owing to American medical 
assistance. The forthcoming harvest bids fair 
to afford Russia a grain surplus of some 3,000,- 
000 bushels for export. 

The Soviet Government formally celebrated 
“ Aviation Week,” beginning June 24, to insti- 
tute a nation-wide boom in aircraft building for 
war and peacetime uses. Voluntary subscriptions 
had been coming in for the purpose for several 
months. 

The Soviet budget for 1923 estimated expendi- 
tures at 1,400,000,000 gold rubles. The Govern- 
ment decreed the first week in July that new 
paper ruble emissions be limited to the monthly 
value of 15,000,000 gold rubles. The Commis- 
sary of Finance promised a stabilized currency 
within eighteen months. 

Four American trading vessels carrying liquor 
for traffic purposes, were seized by the Soviet 
authorities at East Cape, Siberia, June 19. 





SAMOA 


The census of American Samoa recently com- 
pleted was officially announced as 8,194. 





SANTO DOMINGO 


A new 47-mile macadam highway connecting 
San Pedro de Macoris, capital of the Province 
of the same name, with Santo Domingo City 
has given an increased impetus to the trade of 
the republic. San Pedro is the principal sugar 
port of the republic. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


The session of Parliament just ended was de- 
scribed as the most fruitful since the establish- 
ment of the Union. Among the valuab!< meas- 
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ures adopted was the Native Urban Areas bill, 
amended to include the registration of natives in 
urban areas with the object of reducing the 
number of those living in wretched conditions. 
Another law that was adopted empowered the 
Board cf. Trade and Industries to investigate 
and recommend to Parliament p!ans to encour- 
age industrial development. 


When giving evidence before a legislative com- 
mittee on the question of restoring the free gold 
standard in South Africa, the Governor of the 
South African Reserve Bank said that it would 
be extremely difficult for a small country like 
South Africa, of whose foreign trade 57 to 60 
per cent. was with Great Britain, to maintain 
itself on a gold basis until Great Britain was 
prepared to do the same. 


The arrival of Colonel] Mannie Maritz at Dela- 
goa Bay on June 10 recalled that, as the com- 
mander of an irregular corps at the outbreak of 
the war, he revolted with 500 men and joined 
the Germans. After being defeated at Kakamas, 
he became an exile with the charge of high 
treason hanging over him. Colonel Maritz, on 
arriving at Delagoa Bay, declared that his views 
had widened into sympathy with British nation- 
alism as interpreted by General Smuts, and that 
he proposed to return to South Africa with the 
object of standing trial and accepting the result. 

The British-Portuguese treaty, which had for 
sixteen years governed intercolonial relations 
between Portuguese East Africa and the Trans- 
vaal, expired on March 31. The salient features 
cf this treaty were freedom to recruit Portuguese 
natives for work in the Transvaal gold and coal 
mines, the utilization of the port of Delagoa Bay 
for British imports and exports and the reciprocal 
free passage through the customs of the prod- 
ucts of the soil of the two countries party to the 
cgreement. Since Lord Selborne and Lieut. Col. 
Rosado signed for the British and Portuguese 
Governments respectively, the Union of South 
Africa has been created, with the merging into 
it of the Transvaal, so that the new treaty will 
have to deal with new conditions. 

The result of the Uitenhage by-election was 
declared on June 23 as follows: F. T. Bates 
(South African Party), 1,828; J. H. H. Bellingan 
(Nationalist), 1770; majority, 58. There is no 
change in the party representation. Mr. Bates, 
the new member, is a railway worker of thirty 
years’ standing and is the first real railway 
worker to sit in the House. The defeated candi- 
date,.Mr. Bellingan, is a member of the Cape 
Provincia! Council. 





SPAIN 


Denial that the battle of Spanish forces with 
Moors between Tetuan and Sheshuan on June 
5 had ended in a Spanish reverse was officialiv 
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made on June 18 in London by the Spanish 
Embassy, which declared that all the Spanish 
operations carried out during the present year 
in Morocco have been successful. The Span 
ish positions of Tizzi Azza and Tafersit have noi 
fallen, as stated in some London papers. On the 
contrary, the battle of the first week in June 
resulted in a heavy defeat for the Moors, which 
has had such: an effect on the tribes that the 
situation on the whole advanced Spanish line 
is absolutely quiet. So far from rushing Spanish 
reinforcements over to Morocco, Spain has re- 
patriated large contingents of the Spanish Army 
because their presence in Morocco -is no longer 
necessary. 

Count Mortera, in the Senate June 8, attacked 
the policy of the Government in Morocco, espe- 
cially the agreement with Raisuli, the greatest 
enemy of the Sultan’s Kalifa in the Spanish 
zone, and the creation of a Rif Governorship 
in favor of Dris-er-Rifi. The Count declared 
that if Moors were placed in high authority 
the Spanish Commandants General would always 
be resigning. The Foreign Minister replied that 
the agreement with Raisuli was already in force 
when the Liberal Government came into office. 

As a result of such attacks made upon Raisuli 
in the Cortes and the Spanish press, Raisuli, oa 
June 18, informed the Spanish High Commis- 
sioner in Morocco that he could no longer sup- 
port the Spanish policy, and would abandon pol- 
itics altogether and retire to private life. It was 
thought that such withdrawal would create a 
difficult situation, and the High Commissione; 
went to dissuade Raisuli from this course for 
the sake of the general peace of those regions. 


Violent scenes occurred in the Senate on July 3, 
owing to the quarrel between General Aguilera 
and Senor Sachez Guerra, former Prime Minister, 
who came to blows and were parted when one 
wielded a stick and the other drew a revolver. 
The quarrel was in connection with the ques- 
tion of supremacy of the civil over the military 
authorities, and that of “responsibilities ” in last 
year’s Morocco campaign. The Prime Minister, 
the Marquis de Alhucemas,, declared that the 
Government would resist “to the death” any un- 
constitutional ‘movement. ‘This brought ° loud 
cheers and a popular demonstration for the Pre- 
mier. 

The Senate Committee investigating last year’s 
reverses in Morocco unanimously decided on 
June 13 to concede the Supreme Court of Military 
Justice’s request for the impeachment of Lieu- 
tenant General Damasco Berenguer, the former 
High Commissioner in Morocco. 

Two workmen were arrested in Saragossa 
June 13 on suspicion that they were implicated 
in the assassination of Cardinal Soldevilla, Arch- 
hishop of Saragossa. The police took from them 
some Syndicalist documents. 
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The Barcelona transport strike, which has 
lasted from the first of May, spread, July 6, to 
the tramway and motor omnibus services, which 
were entirely suspended. 





SWEDEN 


Application of the new Trygger Government’s 
promised program of “development of the de- 
fensive power of the realm within the limits of 
our economic means” has taken a form of “ de- 
fense revision” which has roused strong opposi- 
tion. Both the higher and Jower ranks of offi- 
cers condemn the proposal the Government has 
preseated. At the congress of the Swedish Un- 
der Officers’ League, recently assembled in Stock- 
holm, a unanimous resolution was adopted rec- 
ommending measures regarded as a criticism of 
the Government proposal. 


Also at the national convention of the Swedish 
Quartermasters’ League, in Stockholm, June 8, a 
critical pronouncement was made that, as the 
defense-revision plan totally neglects the corps’ 
demand for a human mode of procedure in the 
new army system, it must become extremely hard 
for a retiring subaltern to find a livelihood with 
the unemployment now prevailing in the coun- 
try. Therefore, a motion was adopted for an in- 
vestigation by the Employment-Mediation Bureau 
of the Swedish Quartermasters’ League of the 
possibilities of emigration. 

Trade unionism in Sweden, spreading among 
journalists, actors, bank and office clerks, mu- 
nicipal employes and other brain workers, has 
taken on a character similar to the Middle-Class 
Union movement in England. 


Sweden, as “ America’s first ally,” celebrated 
American Independence on July 4, when the new 
statue of King Gustaf III. was unveiled at the 
Goteborg Tercentennial Fair. King Gustaf was 
the first monarch to recognize the United States 
as an independent nation. 

Exhaustion of Sweden’s quota of 20,042 immi- 
grants to the United States, for the year ending 
June 30, caused much inconvenience, because so 
many Swedes had sold their property and bought 
their tickets, only to have their passage canceled. 
One shipload for the new year’s quota landed in 
New York July 1. Sweden had 6,132 immigrants 
in 1922, during which year the population in- 
creased by over 33,000, to 5,987,520. 

To break the bricklayers’ strike in Stockholm 
and relieve the housing shortage, it was proposed, 
June 28, by Swedish building constructors to 
import German bricklayers, as has been done in 
Denmark. Sweden’s exchange strength makes it 
possible to offer ten times the German pay. The 
constructors declared a lockout that day, an- 
nouncing the open shop. A Icckout was expec:e! 
in the Ironworkers’ strike, all conferences having 
failed. Demonstrations against the volunteer log 
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drivers at Havon, Norrland, became violent 
June 7, when some 300 armed men _ invaded 
the law-protected region, where the volunteer 
laborers were lodged in cottages on rafts along 
the rivers. A dam was destroyed, making it 
impossible to continue this year’s drive on the 
local waterway. 


SWITZERLAND 


As retaliation for the assassination of Vorovsky, 
the Soviet representative at the Lausanne 
Conference, the Russian Council of Commissars 
published a decree, June 22, instructing Russian 
plenipotentiaries and Consuls aboard to refuse 
visas to Swiss subjects, except workmen desiring 
to enter Russia. Cancellation of all business 
deals with the Swiss was decreed and the initia- 
tion of new commercial negotiations was for- 
bidden. 

The Commission of Management of the Swiss 
National Council ended its discussion of the 
Vorovsky affair June 12, and approved the re- 
port on this question unanimously, but for three 
Socialist votes. Approving the measures of the 
Federal Council, the majority of the commission 
blamed the conduct of the Communist Party. 
Also, it disapproved the action of the National 
Vaudois League, inviting Vorovsky to quit Swiss 
territory. 

The principality of Lichtenstein, situated 
between Switzerland and Austria, idyllically exist- 
ing as the smallest State in the world, and the 
little Austrian province of Vorarlberg entered into 
a customs union with Switzerland, June 10. Be- 
fore the World War, Leichtenstein, in spite of 
strong antipathy toward the Hapsburgs, was 
united with the Austrian monarchy by a union 
of customs, post and currency. With its 11,000 
inhabitants and standing army of twelve field 
watchmen, this principality remained neutral 
during the war. It amalgamated its postal ad- 
ministration with that of Switzerland in 1920. 

A steady revival of agriculture, which had been 
deserted for trade and industry by the population 
of Switzerland, was statistically noted in the 
Zuricher Zeitung, June 19. In the decade 1910- 
1920, the number of agricultural undertakings 
increased by 3,985, as against an increase of 
1,877 in trade and transport firms, while the 
number of industrial undertakings decreased by 
21,868. The economic crisis mainly caused the 
industrial decrease, whereas the high prices ob- 
tained for land products in Switzerland in the 


last twelve years caused the _back-to-the-land 
movement. 





TURKEY 


Another sweeping private agreement covering a 
virtual monopoly of Turkish trade was signed at 
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l.ausanne on June 16. According to its terms, an 
Anglo-French corporation organized by Leslie 
Urquhart, in conjunction with the National So- 
ciety of Turkey for Export and Import, is to 
have practically exclusive control of the foreign 
commerce of Turkey. It was understood that in 
the sister Turkish concern were 175 members of 
the Angora National Assembly, indicating that the 
new enterprise would have strong political back- 
ing. According to the plan, the Urquhart group 
will establish branch houses throughout Turkey, 
and start work almost at once on a scheme by 
which French and British goods will have exclu- 
sive rights of entry. 

The Ottoman-American Development Company 
formally accepted and signed the agreement 
covering the so-called Chester concessions in the 
offices of the company in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City, on June 9. Announcement 
of the closing of the agreement, involving millions. 


Enforcement of the prohibition law in Con- 
stantinople, after several postponements, went 
into effect June 16. 

Reports received in Constantinople from Turk- 
ish officials in Smyrna early in June said that an 
association entitled the Anatolian Revolutionary 
Committee, formed in Greece by Circassian and 
Greek refugees, had been landing armed bands 
on the coast of Asia Minor, whence they pene- 
trated into the interior and carried on widespread 
brigandage. The movement appeared to be well 
organized and financed, and was believed in 
Smyrna to have Turkish anti-Kemalist support. 

A party of American engineers on their way 
to Constantinople, June 30, to join their com- 
rades there, ultimately bound for Odessa to carry 
cut a contract, were forced by the Turks to quit 
their train at the frontier on the ground that they 
had no permission from Angora to enter Turkey. 
They protested their ignorance of any such for- 
mality, but in vain. The American High Com- 
missioner protested vigorously in their behalf, 
without effect, until July 4, when Angora 
rescinded its order prohibiting foreigners from 
leaving Turkey without permission from Angora, 
with the exception of British, French and Italian 
nationals, and the Americans were exempted 
from a previous order demanding that they secure 
permission to enter Turkish territory. The next 
day, in the face of vehement protests addressed 
from all quarters, the Turks realized the neces- 
sity of modifying their Angora orders about for- 
eigners entering and leaving Turkish territory. 
It was announced that British, French, Italian 
and American citizens were free to enter and 
leave Constantinople without Ministerial leave 
from Angora, but nationals of neutral countries 
must have authorization from Angora before en- 
tering Constantinople. 

The Turkish authorities notified the Allies, 
June 30, that all Greek vessels coming to Con- 
stantinople would be seized. The same day the 
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Orthodox synod of the Greek Church gave the 
Patriarch Meletios Meiaxakis permission to with- 
draw from Turkey, so that he could go to a 
monostery on Mount Athos. 

That the Greeks attempted to land a regiment 
at Kara-Burun, near the Dardanelles, July 6, and 
were repulsed by the Turks after a severe battle 
with heavy casualties on both sides was reported 
from Constantinople on that date. In the fighting 
a Turkish torpedo boat sank a Greek ship, ac- 
cording to the same report, many being drowned. 

The Turkish police at Constantinople, on July 
4, arrested on a charge of espionage, Vassili Novi- 
koff, one of the secretaries of M. Azikind, the 
Bolshevist representative of the Soviet Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade. Novikoff was charged 
with prying into the Turkish police inquiries into 
Communist plots and trying to get possession of 
papers. He was ordered to quit Constantinople 
within three days. It was inferred that this 
arrest had some connection with the trial at 
Angora, begun the same day, of thirty persons, 
including an ex-Deputy and several lawyers and 
journalists, accused of trying to overthrow the 
Turkish Government and establish communism in 
Turkey. The Turks had refused to recognize 
passports with Russian visas in reprisal for the 
Russians’ refusal to recognize visas of Turkish 
Consulates. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay has decided to float a foreign Joan 
of 35,000,000 gold pesos recommended by Presi- 
dent Serrato, who recently took office. The pre- 
ceeds will be used to carry on important public 
works and to increase the capital of the Bank of 
the Republic, the State Insurance Bank and State 
power plants, so as to enable them to make 


greater profits and help reduce the budget 


deficits. 
VENEZUELA 


General Juan C. Gomez, First Vice President of 
Venezuela, and Governor of the Federal District, 
was stabbed to death while asleep in his bed in 
Miraflores Palace, Caracas, early on the morning 
of June 30. He was the brother of the Presi- 
dent of the republic, Juan Vicente Gomez, and 
was elected to office by Congress in June, 1922. 
He was popular and his death gave rise to 
evidence of grief everywhere. The assassin es- 
caped, leaving no trace. 

At the funeral, which took place next day, 
President Gomez said: “Those who did _ this 
should know he will not be intimidated by such 
an act, but will perservere in our work for peace 
and the prosperity of the fatherland.” The Vene- 
zuelan Congress passed a resolution denouncing 
the crime as “most execrable and_ without 
precedent in the annals of Venezuela.” 





